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V  H  M  M  M 

Tradition  and  Innovation  in  the 
Occidental  Lyric  of  the  Last  Decade 

II.  French  Lyric  Poetry,  1950-1960 


By  GERMAINE  BR£E 

IN  1956,  there  appeared  in  France  a  “gen¬ 
eral  guide  to  present  French  poetry” 
{Guide  ginSral  de  la  poSsie  frdn^aise 
presente.  Paris.  Caractcrcs.  1956).  A  direc¬ 
tory  rather  than  a  guide,  it  listed  more  than 
three  thousand  poets.  In  their  laconically 
ironic  introduction  the  editors  pointed  out 
that  the  majority  of  the  poets  listed  write  in 
alexandrines  and  in  the  manner  of  Verlaine. 
It  is  not  astonishing  therefore  that  period¬ 
ically  there  appear  anthologies  of  “new” 
French  poetry,  which  attempt  to  bring  to 
light  poets  of  value  lost  in  this  amorphous 
mass.  Among  these  was  Jean  Rousselot’s 
“Panorama”  of  “new  French  poets”  (Pano¬ 
rama  critique  des  nouveaux  pontes  fran^ais. 
Paris.  Seghers.  1952).  But  even  though  it 
presented  itself  as  “critical,”  it  still  men¬ 
tioned  about  three  hundred  poets.  (See  also 
Jean  Rousselot.  Les  nouveaux  poHes  fran- 
^ais:  Panorama  critique.  Paris.  Seghers. 

1959)- 

This  in  itself  reveals  one  of  the  facets  of 
the  complex  situation  of  French  poetry  in 
i960.  Never,  perhaps,  have  poets  found  it 
so  easy  to  publish  in  France  as  over  the  last 
years,  nor  has  poetry  been  so  widely  re¬ 
viewed.  Pierre  Seghers,  closely  linked  with 
the  surrealists,  has  made  a  success  of  his 
Pontes  d‘ auqoufd’ hui  series,  stretching  the 


meaning  of  the  word  aujourd’hui  to  cover 
any  poet  of  interest  to  us  today.  With  in¬ 
troductions  and  bibliographies  varying  in 
value — some  excellent — the  series  has  de¬ 
veloped  for  poetry  a  better  informed  if  still 
limited  public.  Though  Gallimard,  in  its 
more  recent  series  La  bibliothique  idiale 
and  the  Editions  du  Seuil  in  the  collection 
Ecrivains  de  toujours  present  a  number  of 
prose  writers,  they  nonetheless  list  poets 
who  thereby  also  reach  a  fairly  wide  and 
often  quite  young  reading  public.  From 
Gerard  de  Nerval  to  Pierre  Emmanuel, 
who  is  still  at  forty-four  vigorously  devel¬ 
oping  as  a  poet,  the  major  recognized  fig¬ 
ures  in  French  poetry  have,  in  the  last  years, 
become  more  familiar.  The  questions  they 
have  raised  concerning  the  nature  of  poetry 
and  of  language,  difficult  though  they  may 
be,  have  to  some  extent  become  more  gen¬ 
erally  comprehensible. 

As  for  the  young  poets  in  search  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  they  find,  besides  specialized  pub¬ 
lishers  like  Seghers  and  “G.L.M.”  etc.,  a 
wide  number  of  possibilities.  Gallimard, 
either  in  special  collections — Metamorpho¬ 
ses.  Les  jeunes  pobtes — or  in  its  current  edi¬ 
tions,  has  lately  been  publishing  many  “new 
poets”:  Alain  Bosquet,  Edmond  Jabes, 
Phillipe  Jacottet,  Claude  Vigee;  the  Edi- 
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tions  du  Seuil  has  recently  started  its  own 
quite  handsome  “young  poet”  series;  Gras- 
set,  too,  now  publishes,  among  others,  the 
poems  of  Charles  Le  Quintrec;  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel,  those  of  Robert  Sabatier;  the  Mercure 
de  France,  returning  to  its  former  tradi¬ 
tions,  publishes  the  poems  of  Yves  Bonne- 
foy.  From  Alain  Bosquet,  born  in  1919,  to 
Marc  Alyn,  born  in  1937,  the  “new  poets” 
have  found  a  hearing,  among  publishers  at 
least. 

This  creates  perhaps  a  major  problem.  As 
the  Poemes  de  I’annSe  series  launched  by 
Seghers  about  five  years  ago  clearly  shows, 
French  poetry  today  is  highly  eclectic.  Be¬ 
hind  the  French  poet  stretches  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century  of  poetic  production  second 
to  none  in  the  history  of  French  letters: 
Mallarmc,  Verlaine,  Neveux,  Rimbaud, 
Laforgue;  Claudel,  Valery,  Peguy;  Apolli¬ 
naire,  Reverdy,  Cendrars,  Jacob;  St.-John 
Perse,  Jouve,  Supervielle,  Cesaire;  Ponge, 
Prevert,  Michaux,  Aragon,  Eluard;  Char, 
Grosjean,  Emmanuel — poets  of  stature, 
many  of  whom  are  still  writing  today; 
some,  like  St.-John  Perse  and  Jouve,  though 
born  in  the  Eighties,  reached  their  maturity 
only  in  the  last  ten  years. 

In  those  seventy-five  years  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  themes  and  modes  of  expression  was 
so  diverse  and  the  experimentation  w  ith  the 
traditional  techniques  of  French  verse  so 
fundamental  that  in  the  ensemble  of  poetry 
written  and  published  in  the  Fifties  it  seems 
impossible  to  distinguish  any  main  trend. 

It  is  this  very  eclecticism  which  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years  apparently  gave  rise  to  the 
need  for  definition  among  some  of  the 
younger  poets.  Broadly  speaking,  the  defi¬ 
nition  could  not  be  made,  as  had  been  cus¬ 
tomary,  “against”  any  dominating  trend, 
but  rather  in  view  of  distinguishing  and 
determining  a  trend. 

One  cannot  speak  of  a  “school”  nor  of  a 
common  program.  Individual  poets,  rather, 
coming  from  several  directions  have  lately 
defined  positions  which  arc  somewhat  simi¬ 


lar,  pointing  to  a  certain  consistency  in  con¬ 
cern  and  orientation.  Three  articles,  in  this 
context,  all  three  by  poets,  are  of  interest: 
“Revoke  et  louanges”  by  Claude  Vigee, 
published  in  La  Table  Ronde  (October, 
1958),  to  which  one  should  add  the  150-odd 
pages  of  reflections  on  poetry  which  accom¬ 
pany  his  volume  of  verse  Uete  indien  (Gal- 
limard.  1957) ;  “L’acte  et  le  lieu  de  la  poesie” 
by  Y  ves  Bonnefoy  [Les  Lettres  Nouvelles, 
March  4  and  9,  1959),  a  difficult  but  most 
pertinent  evaluation  of  the  situation  of  the 
poet  today,  of  his  difficult  role  and  possibili¬ 
ties — Bonnefoy’s  long,  often  obscure  poem 
Du  mouvement  et  de  Vimmobilite  de  Douve 
(Mercure  de  France.  1958),  which  preceded 
the  article,  already  reflected  the  orientation 
of  his  thought  concerning  the  poem,  poetry, 
and  the  poet;  Alain  Bosquet’s  preface  to  his 
selection  of  Pierre  Emmanuel’s  poems 
{Pierre Emmanuel.  [Pontes  d’aujourd’hui.] 
Paris.  Seghers.  1959) — a  personal  prise 
de  position  as  much  as  a  critical  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  f)oet  whom  he  considered  favor¬ 
ably  but  already  rather  as  a  precursor,  a 
“poet  of  the  Forties,  rather  than  of  the 
Fifties.”  Bosquet’s  Premier  testament 
(Gallimard.  1957),  a  program-poem  in  its 
way,  had  already  embodied  in  form  and 
techniques  many  of  the  ideas  developed  in 
the  1959  preface. 

This  same  effort  at  definition  appears  in 
Jean  Paris’s  anthology  of  new  poetry  {An- 
thologie  de  la  poisie  nouvelle.  Monaco.  Edi¬ 
tions  du  Rocher.  1956.  See  B.A.  32:1,  p.  40). 
In  contrast  to  some  three  hundred  fxiets 
listed  by  Rousselot,  Paris  presents  only  thir¬ 
teen  poets,  all  under  forty,  and  in  an  illu¬ 
minating  preface  analyzes  certain  of  the 
traits  which  they  have  in  common,  besides 
distinguishing  the  basic  originality  of  each 
poet.  His  choice — though  discriminating — 
is,  like  all  choices  of  this  kind,  based  quite 
naturally  on  his  own  personal  evaluation  of 
what  trends  are  significant  in  the  very  com¬ 
plex  overall  poetic  scene  and  therefore  inev¬ 
itably  contains  an  element  of  arbitrariness. 
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But  altogether,  it  does  seem  that  French 
poetry  is  moving  in  new  directions  after  a 
period  of  great  eclecticism  and  indecision. 
Critics  now  sometimes  tend  to  give  1946, 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  Valery’s  Mon 
Faust,  as  a  convenient  terminal  point  for 
the  main  poetic  trends  which  underlay  the 
great  poetic  movement  of  the  last  seventy- 
five  years.  The  turn  of  the  mid<entury, 
however,  seems  more  appropriate,  although 
the  trends  now  emphasized  have  been  shap¬ 
ing  up  for  a  number  of  years. 

Who  are  these  poets,  and  in  what  respect 
are  they  “new”?  In  a  rather  general  way 
they  have  sometimes  been  designated  as 
“the  generation  of  1925” — or  thereabouts — 
although  one  includes  among  them  such 
poets  as  Pierre  Oster  (b.  1933)  and  Marc 
Alyn  (b.  1937).  Most  of  them  are  acutely 
conscious  of  their  historic  situation:  “situ¬ 
ated  at  the  vague  intersection  of  two  disor¬ 
ders”  (Vigee),  they  became  adults  at  the 
time  a  war  was  ending,  only  to  move  into 
the  unsettled  postwar  years  which,  they 
feel,  may  also  now  be  ending.  Although 
they  do  not  consider  Emmanuel  as  one  of 
them,  it  is  he  perhaps,  who,  historically 
speaking,  best  defined  them  in  the  title-line 
of  one  of  his  poems — “We,  the  children  of 
Hiroshima  .  .  .  .”  In  his  Versant  de  Vdge 
(1958)  too,  by  the  far  stricter  verse  forms 
with  which  he  worked  and  the  more  direct 
language,  he  revealed  how  close  he  was  to 
some  of  their  preoccupations.  But  Emman¬ 
uel’s  vast  project,  which  in  his  own  words  is 
to  “write  the  spiritual  epic  of  an  age,”  quite 
clearly  marks  him  off  as  belonging  to  an¬ 
other  “versant”  (slope)  of  the  age. 

On  the  whole,  the  younger  poets  have  left 
aside  the  vast  humanitarian  themes  which, 
during  the  war  years,  had  for  a  time  given 
French  poetry  its  unity  of  tone  and  a  wel¬ 
come  largeness  and  universality  of  concern. 
Whether  within  the  traditional  theme  of 
“revolt”  or  in  their  epic  vision  of  the  birth, 
death,  and  metamorphosis  of  civilizations, 
or  in  their  concern  with  “man,”  poets  such 


as  Aragon,  Eluard,  Jouve,  St.-John  Perse, 
Emmanuel  and  Char  had  a  common 
ground,  common  themes.  The  poetry  they 
wrote  required  larger,  firmer  structures 
than  those  of  the  surrealists  and  neo-surreal¬ 
ists,  often  epic  or  cyclical  in  type,  and  a  far 
more  strictly  controlled  language.  Former 
surrealist  poets  abandoned  the  search  for 
the  explosive  and  unique  sequence  of  im¬ 
ages  moving  with  the  lightning  speed  of 
the  imagination.  Eluard  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  Aragon  returned  to  a  direct  “com¬ 
mon”  language  and  strict,  traditional  or 
popular  forms  of  versification :  more  or  less 
complex  stanza-forms  or  the  quatrains  of 
the  popular  song. 

In  the  “vague  intersection  of  two  disor¬ 
ders”  in  which  they  found  themselves,  the 
younger  poets  felt  unwilling  to  develop 
these  themes.  In  “a  human  society  which 
no  longer  has  confidence  in  its  own  dura¬ 
tion”  (Bosquet)  and  seemingly  hypnotized 
by  the  idea  of  total  destruction,  where  so 
much  had  been  destroyed,  the  theme  of  re¬ 
volt — the  great  theme  of  French  poetry 
since  Rimbaud — seemed  to  have  lost  its 
power  of  conviction.  In  the  late  Forties,  the 
A-poemes  and  Les  epiphanies  of  Henri  Pi- 
chette  seemed  to  prolong  this  theme,  which 
then  bogged  down  in  conformist  political 
commitments.  The  theme  seemed  to  re¬ 
main  as  a  driving  force  only  in  the  work 
of  poets  like  Kateb  Yacine  (b.  1929),  an  Al¬ 
gerian,  or  Edouard  Glissant  (b.  1928),  a 
martiniquais,  whose  epic  poem  Les  Indes 
(1956)  seemed  to  prolong,  in  a  more  di¬ 
rectly  political  perspective,  the  wide  sweep 
of  St.-John  Perse’s  vision. 

“It  is  easy  to  be  a  poet  among  the  gods,” 
wrote  Bonnefoy,  “but  we  come  after  the 
gods.  Since  we  can  no  longer  appeal  to 
heaven  to  guarantee  the  poetic  transmuta¬ 
tion,  we  are  forced  to  wonder  how  serious 
it  is.”  In  this  renewed  questioning  of  the 
role  of  poetry,  many  poets  turned  inward 
toward  their  own  private  worlds  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  plaquette  after  plaquettc  of  some- 
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what  nostalgic  neo-romantic  poetry  ap¬ 
peared.  Free  verse  predominated  and  many 
of  the  rather  amorphous  poems  seemed  in¬ 
terchangeable.  The  return  to  lyric  poetry, 
however,  was  clearly  marked. 

These  “new  poets”  seemed  to  share  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  traits.  A  “new”  sensitiv¬ 
ity  seemed  to  be  coming  to  light  in  a  basic 
recurrent  imagery  common  to  many  of 
these  poets  and  which,  in  his  introduction 
to  his  anthology,  Jean  Paris  discussed.  At 
the  source  of  this  sensitivity  is  an  experience 
of  death,  a  death  felt  as  pervasive  decay  ac¬ 
cepted  with  sadness  and  no  trace  of  revolt. 
Images  recur  of  immersion  in  mud  or  sand, 
of  rust,  blood,  broken  moats,  and  rootless 
trees;  of  ruins  and  faceless  statues;  of  rail¬ 
roads  that  lead  nowhere  or  to  stations  cov¬ 
ered  with  grasses;  of  oar  less  boats  tangled 
in  weeds;  of  cold  dark  waters  that  reflect 
nothing.  This  extensive  dream  imagery 
coupled  with  the  theme  of  fear  “green  as 
water”  is  almost  impersonal,  extended  far 
beyond  the  human  being  to  the  earth  it¬ 
self. 

It  is  against  this  insidious  temptation  that 
this  imagery  reveals  that  the  lyrical  poet  is 
struggling.  That  the  poet  can  no  longer 
linger  in  the  “waste  land”  of  our  time  nor 
be  a  “poet  of  famine”  is  the  burden  of  Vi¬ 
go’s  article.  “I  should  like,”  says  Bonne- 
foy,  “to  associate,  I  should  like  almost  to 
equate  poetry  and  hope.  But  by  a  circuitous 
route,  since  there  are  two  sorts  of  poetry — 
and  one  is  chimerical  and  deceptive  and  fa¬ 
tal,  Just  as  there  are  two  hopes.”  For  the 
“children  of  Hiroshima,”  however,  asser¬ 
tion  comes  hard,  and  not  out  of  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  humanity.  “Since  Hiroshima,” 
writes  Bosquet,  “.  .  .  a  certain  distrust  in 
relation  to  our  own  powers  is  obliging  us 
to  re-examine  our  pretensions. . . .  Our  dis¬ 
appearance,  as  an  animal  species,  is  indu¬ 
bitable.  Our  collective  suicide  through  a 
mere  error  in  calculation  or  an  act  of  ban¬ 
ditry  is  not  impossible.  As  a  consequence, 
COfifusedly  and  irresistibly,  suddenly  .  ,  , 


we  have  a  feeling  of  solidarity  not  so  much 
with  our  fellowmen  as  with  our  habitat” 
(the  planet).  .  .  .  The  cosmos  has  moved 
into  the  center  of  this  lyrical  poetry  whether 
“cosmic”  or  “intimate”  in  its  overtone.  The 
poet  seems  concerned  to  preserve  by  “nam¬ 
ing”  the  most  immediate,  the  most  elemen¬ 
tal  natural  objects:  the  tree,  the  plant,  the 
stone,  the  sun.  This  “new  realism”  has,  at 
its  source,  the  “love  of  mortal  things,”  but 
with  the  feeling — new  it  would  seem — of 
man’s  responsibility  for  a  planet  which  has 
become  through  him,  as  vulnerable  as  he  is. 
This  is  what  distinguishes  him  from  even 
immediate  predecessors  such  as  Supervielle. 
Urgently  the  poet  feels  the  need  to  “re¬ 
build”  his  demeure  (Edmond  jabes.  ]e  bdtis 
ma  demeure.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959),  to 
“invent  over  again  the  few  elementary  ges¬ 
tures  which  unite  us  to  things.”  New  lyrical 
overtones  are  appearing  in  this  poetry  of 
the  earth,  and  through  it  a  sometimes  cau¬ 
tious  and  hesitant  return  to  a  positive  af¬ 
firmation  of  the  force  of  life.  French  poetry 
is  engaged  in  making  the  “great  crossing” 
from  death  to  life.  “There  is  something 
stronger  than  the  nocturnal  cold  of  a  dead 
secret,  than  the  dark  lake  of  forgetfulness, 
than  the  violent  mother  of  pearl  of  fear, 
than  the  damp  walls  of  closed  nights  .  .  . 
It  must  be  life,”  writes  Armen  Tarpinian 
(Le  chant  et  V ombre.  Paris.  L’Arche.  1953), 
a  poet  (b.  1923)  whose  theme  is  that  of  a 
“beginning.” 

The  darkness  and  shadow  tend  to  disap¬ 
pear  almost  entirely  from  the  works  of 
some  of  the  younger  poets,  Christian  poets, 
like  Robert  Sabatier  (b.  1923)  or  Charles 
Le  Quintrec  (b.  1926)  who  speak  of  “solar 
celebrations”  or  “nuptials  with  the  earth,” 
stressing  the  great  solar  forces  of  life  and 
the  cycles  of  nature  (Robert  Sabatier.  Les 
fetes  solaires.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1955. 
Charles  Le  Quintrec.  Les  noces  de  la  terre. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1957). 

Though  the  earth  and  each  natural  being 
upon  it  furnish  the  basic  themes  of  the 
“new”  poetry,  they  are,  in  some  cases,  com- 
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bincd  with  the  private  theme  of  love,  too, 
somewhat  new  in  its  overtones,  sensuous 
and  tender,  rather  than  passionate  and 
erotic  (Phillipe  Jacottet.  L’effraie  et  autres 
poSsies.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1953).  Like  all 
aspects  of  the  earth,  more  so,  perhaps,  the 
beloved  is  seen  in  all  her  or  his  vulnera¬ 
bility.  Love  is  a  temporary  refuge,  the  two 
clasped  bodies  a  fragile  tent,  a  momentary 
protection  against  the  immediacy  of  dis¬ 
appearance  and  decay.  The  baroque  poets 
are  not  far  distant  here  from  the  moderns. 

Nature,  death,  and  love,  with  or  without 
new  overtones,  are  the  great  themes  of  lyri¬ 
cal  poetry.  The  more  urgent  problem  of  the 
“new  poets”  in  France  is  to  redefine  in  their 
own  terms  the  aim  and  the  role  of  language. 
This  is  no  easy  matter  in  a  country  which, 
at  least  since  Lautreamont,  has  ruthlessly 
attacked  language  and  pulled  it  to  pieces 
from  every  possible  angle — from  the  meta¬ 
physical  to  the  linguistic.  In  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  void  of  our  minds,  as  in  the  mute  and 
threatened  civilization  in  which  we  move, 
all  contexts  for  the  word  are  removed  or 
dubious.  “All  brilliant  words  are  consumed 
in  a  perfume  of  derision,”  writes  the  poet 
du  Bouchet.  The  new  poet  feels  threatened 
by  the  “derision”  to  which  he  does  not  wish 
to  add,  by  insignificance,  or  by  the  more 
dangerous  p>ossibility  that  he  is  raising  an 
“empty  temple”  of  rhetoric.  He  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  great  metaphysical  claims  the  sur¬ 
realists  made  for  poetry  and  it  is  through 
language  itself  that,  once  again,  he  hopes  to 
give  his  p>oems  their  durability.  That  poetry 
is  a  battle  through  which  the  poet  approach¬ 
es  a  certain  form  of  reality,  an  “act  of  pres¬ 
ence”  which  restores  to  our  existence  its  real 
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context,  is  a  further  assertion  which  Bonne- 
foy  makes,  which  both  Bosquet  and  Viga 
imply.  This  “quest”  and  “vigil”  and  “com¬ 
bat”  explain  the  resurgence  in  Bonnefoy’s 
poetry  of  the  symbolism  of  the  grail. 

In  this  respect,  some  of  the  “new”  poets, 
the  most  articulate,  seem  once  again  deeply 
preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  work¬ 
manship,  of  poetry  as  a  craft,  of  controlled 
form,  of  firm  rhythm.  Bosquet  often  favors 
quatrains;  Jacottet,  the  sonnet  form;  Bon- 
nefoy,  the  longer  poem  (Yves  Bonnefoy. 
Hier  rignant  desert.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1958),  developed  as  a  sequence, 
each  carefully-worked  short  unit  having  its 
independent  entity  and  yet  its  function  in 
the  whole.  Others,  such  as  jabes  or  Alyn 
(Marc  Alyn.  Bruler  le  feu.  Paris.  Seghers. 
1959),  seem  to  be  desirous,  first  to  “recap¬ 
ture”  the  “power  of  song,”  an  unselfcon¬ 
scious,  flowing  lyricism.  The  first  trend 
seems  at  present  quite  clearly  to  be  gaining 
over  the  second,  bringing  with  it  all  the 
dangers  of  “academism”  in  poetry,  dangers 
somewhat  apparent  in  Roger  Caillois’s  Art 
poetique  (Gallimard.  1958),  which  sets  up 
criteria  defining  formal,  “universal”  re¬ 
quirements  for  poetry. 

But,  clearly,  there  is  a  new  trend  in 
French  poetry,  a  refusal  to  continue  to 
“play”  destructively  with  language  itself, 
a  need  to  build  on  “new”  themes  “verse 
which  escapes  time,”  as  Bosquet  puts  it, 
and,  concomitantly,  the  will  to  redefine  a 
poetic  tradition  and  craft,  not  as  a  narrow 
formalism,  but  as  a  driving  force  of  crea¬ 
tion. 
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Anti-Semitism  as  an  Issue  in  the 
Trial  of  Kafka’s  Joseph  K. 


By  JOSEPH  J.  WALDMEIR 

T^he  critical  interpreters  of  Franz  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  allegorical  examinations  of  a  cha¬ 
otic  modern  world  have  identified  and 
proposed  three  distinct,  occasionally  even 
antagonistic,  interpretations:  the  metaphys¬ 
ical-religious-mystical,  the  Freudian,  and 
the  generally  social-cultural.  A  few  of  them, 
including  Max  Brod  and  W.  H.  Auden, 
have  taken  a  turn  toward  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretation  on  the  evidence  that 
Kafka  was  a  Jew,  and  that  his  notebooks 
and  letters  betrayed  great  concern  with  the 
anachronistic  problem  of  the  Jew  in  mod¬ 
ern  society.  But  none  of  his  critics  has  fol¬ 
lowed  through  with  an  overall  investiga¬ 
tion  and  exegesis  of  Kafka’s  fiction  in  terms 
of  this  concern. 

The  present  paper  is  the  result  of  a  close 
exegetical  examination  of  The  Trial  (Lon¬ 
don.  Penguin  Books.  1953)  from  this  point 
of  view.  Such  an  interpretation  can  contrib¬ 
ute  valuably  to  a  clarification  of  Kafka’s 
world  view,  for  if  Joseph  K.  is  a  Jew  then  the 
Kafka  hero  is  not  so  much  a  sensitive  indi¬ 
vidual  out  of  tune  with  his  God,  with  his 
psyche,  or  with  society  in  general  as  he  is  a 
member  of  a  group  actively  opposed  by  a 
specific  external  agency,  anti-Semitism.  He 
is  trying  unsuccessfully  to  find  his  place  in 
an  antagonistic  society  while  maintaining 
his  dignity  and  worth  as  a  human  being. 
More  than  this,  futile  though  they  may  be, 
his  actions  are  not  wholly  self-conscious  and 
negative,  but  are  assertive  and  positive  as 
well. 

The  tone  of  the  novel  and  the  nature  of 
the  problem  are  apparent  in  the  first  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  first  chapter.  Society,  in  the 
person  of  the  two  Warders  and  the  Inspec¬ 
tor,  confronts  K.  with  the  accusation  that  he 
is  a  Jew,  and  waits  for  K.  to  acknowledge 


the  accusation.  There  is  no  talk  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  no  talk  of  incarceration.  Society 
merely  informs  him  of  a  fact.  But  the  fact 
implies  an  anti-Semitic  judgment,  and  it 
is  this  which  K.  fights  here  and  throughout 
the  novel.  He  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
accusation,  refuses  to  confirm  or  deny  his 
Jewishne.ss,  refuses  even  to  laugh  the  whole 
business  off,  as  he  is  aware  he  could  easily 
do.  Stubbornly,  he  challenges  the  legal 
right  of  his  accusers  to  arrest  him  for  a  so¬ 
cial  crime.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  K.  re¬ 
sorts  to  the  argumentative  device  he  is  to 
use  throughout  the  book.  He  attempts  to 
force  society  back  to  its  major  premise.  But 
since  society  reaches  its  conclusions  more 
often  emotionally  than  rationally,  and  rea¬ 
sons,  if  at  all,  not  syllogistically  but  enthe- 
memically,  K.  succeeds  only  in  erecting  an 
impossible  barrier  to  communication. 

Society  cannot  understand  why,  if  he 
is  not  a  Jew,  K.  does  not  say  it,  prove  it,  and 
be  done  with  it;  or  if  he  is  a  Jew,  why  he 
does  not  simply  admit  it  and  go  on  about 
his  business.  From  society’s  point  of  view, 
it  is  K.  who  acts  irrationally.  The  whole  af¬ 
fair  is  extremely  simple;  there  is  nothing  to 
argue  about  or  even  to  discuss.  When  K. 
produces  identification,  the  Warders  reject 
it  as  being  of  no  consequence  in  the  matter 
at  hand.  When  K.  protests  his  innocence  by 
asserting  that  the  Law  governing  his  crime 
exists  only  in  the  Warders’  minds,  one  War¬ 
der  answers:  “He  admits  that  he  doesn’t 
know  the  Law  and  yet  he  claims  he’s  inno¬ 
cent.”  When  he  challenges  the  authority 
of  the  arresting  officers,  he  is  advised  by  the 
Inspector  to  “think  less  about  us  and  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  you,  think  more 
about  yourself  instead.”  When  he  offers  to 
consider  that  the  accusation  has  not  been 


made,  the  Inspector  declines,  then  departs, 
leaving  K.  in  the  frustrating  position  of  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  deny  his  guilt,  and  really 
forced  to  admit  it  in  order  to  argue  from  the 
untenable  position  that  his  guilt  should  not 
be  considered  guilt. 

And  the  frustration  takes  the  form  of  a 
bitter  choice  between  blind  acquiescence  to 
society’s  wishes  or  hopeless  struggle  against 
them  in  the  Fraulein  Biirstner  episode  of 
the  chapter.  Fraulein  Biirstner’s  role  in  the 
novel  is  extremely  important  though  she  is 
actively  present  only  in  the  first  chapter. 
She  represents  K.’s  desire  to  be  a  part  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  spite  of  its  unworthiness.  Imper¬ 
fect,  tainted,  cowardly  though  she  may  be, 
she  is  a  goal  for  K.  In  her  own  frightened 
interview  with  him  as  well  as  in  K.’s  inter¬ 
view  with  her  Friend,  it  is  apparent  that  he 
shall  never  attain  her  as  long  as  he  struggles 
against  society’s  Judgment.  But  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  stupid.  It  is  impossible  for  K.  to 
yield,  to  admit  his  guilt;  but  it  is  equally  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  reject  his  desires.  In  fact, 
simply  because  Fraulein  Biirstner  is  denied 
him,  his  desire  for  her  is  almost  desperate. 

Motivated  by  this  desire,  K.  attends  the 
First  Interrogation.  The  Chamber  is  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  back  room  of  an  old  house;  the 
meeting  is  informal,  is  somehow  clandes¬ 
tine.  Angered  by  the  feeling  that  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  debase  himself  in  such  dismal 
surroundings,  K.  insists  that  he  be  accepted 
by  society  on  his  own  terms.  He  protests 
so  volubly  against  the  accusation  itself — 
avoiding  any  admission  or  denial  of  it — 
that  he  convinces  his  hearers  of  his  guilt. 

But  guilt  or  innocence  is  not  the  issue 
and,  dissatisfied  with  his  inability  to  con¬ 
vince  the  interrogators  that  not  the  question 
of  his  Jewishness  but  why  Jewishness  is  bad 
should  be  debated,  K.  returns  to  the  cham¬ 
bers  a  week  later.  It  is  empty,  but  K.  finds 
evidence  that  convinces  him  both  that  all 
argument  is  useless  and  that  yielding  is, 
for  him,  out  of  the  question.  He  examines 
the  Law  books  left  behind  by  the  Examin¬ 
ing  Magistrate  and  finds  them  filled  with 
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obscene,; pornographic  stories  and  pictures. 
While  he  is  present,  the  Magistrate,  a  vi¬ 
cious  lecil'ier,  sends  a  Law  student  to  kidnap 
the  Couift  Attendant’s  wife  (she  has  been 
the  student’s  unwilling  mistress)  for  his 
own  use.  Following  them  K.  learns  that 
the  Offices  of  the  Law  are  located  in  the 
attic  of  the  same  old  house  that  contains 
the  Interrogation  Chamber.  K.  enters,  and 
is  almost  suffocated  by  the  stale,  strangling 
air.  When  a  skylight  is  opened  to  alleviate 
the  situation,  clouds  of  soot  fall  through  it. 
K.,  growing  ill,  is  assisted  out  of  the  Offices 
by  two  attendants  who  grow  equally  ill 
as  they  catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air  at  the  exit. 

Neither  argument  with  nor  acquiescence 
to  such  a  Court  is  possible  for  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  man.  The  Court,  if  not  the  Law  itself, 
is  capricious,  obscene,  foul,  disgusting,  and 
rapacious.  It  has  no  legal  sanction :  witness 
its  relegation  to  the  attic  of  an  old  house 
(later  K.  learns  that  its  branches  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  most  of  the  old  houses  of  the  city).  It 
can  certainly  have  no  moral  sanction.  More 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  he  is  right 
and  the  anti-Semite  is  wrong,  K.  must  de¬ 
cide  on  some  sort  of  action.  “While  he 
stayed  quietly  at  home,”  he  thinks,  “and 
went  about  his  ordinary  vocations  he  re¬ 
mained  superior  to  all  these  people  and 
could  clear  any  of  them  out  of  his  path  with 
a  hearty  kick.”  But  it  is  as  impossible  for  K. 
to  remain  quietly  at  home  as  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  dignify  his  opponents  by  disre¬ 
garding  them.  ' 

As  K.  realizes  the  growing  insecurity  of 
his  position  the  necessity  to  strike  back  be¬ 
comes  stronger.  After  his  visit  to  the  Court 
Offices  he  finds  that  he  is  to  be  cut  off  per¬ 
manently  from  Fraulein  Biirstner,  and  his 
frustrated  desire  takes  the  form  of  the 
Whipper  revenge  daydream.  K.  is  extreme¬ 
ly  ashamed  of  the  dream  but  he  cannot  rid 
himself  of  it.  All  that  the  Warders  had  done 
was  to  accuse  him  of  the  truth,  for  K.  is  a 
Jew.  The  Warders  are  not  responsible  for 
any  of  the  implications  in  the  accusation;  to 
punish  them  is  senseless.  Yet,  faced  with  a 
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Law  and  a  Court  and  Officials  such  as  those 
he  has  already  dealt  with,  what  alternative 
had  he?  Ashamed  of  the  vengeance  day¬ 
dream  or  not,  like  his  desire  for  Fraulein 
Burstner,  this  is  something  that  K.  cannot 
resist  or  abolish. 

At  this,  his  most  discouraging  moment 
so  far,  his  Uncle  enters  the  scene,  and  K.’s 
hop)e  and  confidence  are  partially  restored. 
The  Uncle  has  two  suggestions:  K.  can 
leave  the  environment  as  the  Uncle  had 
done  twenty  years  before,  thus  avoiding  the 
problem,  or  he  can  avail  himself  of  certain 
legal  weapons  at  his  disposal  to  fight  the 
case.  K.  refuses  to  retreat  to  the  ghetto,  and 
hopefully  chooses  what  appears  to  be  ener¬ 
getic  action.  It  turns  out  to  be  action  in  a 
vacuum;  K.’s  hope  is  false,  his  confidence 
misplaced. 

Almost  immediately  K.  suspects  that  the 
sickly  and  weak  Advocate  to  whom  his 
Uncle  introduces  him  will  prove  ineffec¬ 
tual.  When  he  discov  ers  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court  has  been  lurking  in  the  shadows 
of  the  Advocate’s  room,  signifying  that  the 
Advocate  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
Court  in  charge  of  K.’s  case  and  is  therefore 
anti-Semitic,  K.’s  suspicions  become  cer¬ 
tainties  and  he  abruptly  leaves  the  room. 
Leni,  the  Advocate’s  nurse-housekeeper- 
mistress,  attempts  to  seduce  K.  into  yielding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Court.  “You  can’t  put 
up  a  resistance  to  this  Court,’’  she  says; 
“you  must  admit  your  fault.  Make  your 
confession  at  the  first  chance  you  get.  Un¬ 
til  you  do  that,  there’s  no  possibility  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  their  clutches,  none  at  all.”  These 
sentiments  are  echoed  later  by  the  Advocate 
who  explains  to  K.  that  “The  only  sensible 
thing  was  to  adapt  oneself  to  the  existing 
conditions.  .  .  .  Anything  but  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  oneself  from  above!  One  must  be 
low,  no  matter  how  much  it  went  against 
the  grain.”  To  try  to  alter  things  was  to  in¬ 
vite  destruction,  since  the  organization 
would  not  really  change,  “unless,  indeed, 
which  was  very  probable,  it  became  still 
more  rigid,  more  vigilant,  more  severe. . . 


K.’s  affair  with  Leni  signifies  his  desire 
to  yield;  in  fact,  Leni  interprets  the  affair 
in  those  terms.  But  in  his  more  sober  mo¬ 
ments  K.  reaffirms  his  stubborn  non<apitu- 
lation.  “Above  all,”  he  thinks,  “if  he  were 
to  achieve  anything,  it  was  essential  that  he 
should  eliminate  from  his  mind  the  idea  of 
possible  guilt.  There  was  no  such  guilt.” 

Still,  his  stubbornness  has  seriously  far- 
reaching  ramifications.  His  position  at  the 
bank  has  been  placed  in  jeopardy,  leading 
the  Manufacturer,  one  of  his  erstwhile  cli¬ 
ents,  to  suggest  that  he  attempt  to  get  the 
artist  Titorelli  to  intercede  for  him.  The 
presence  of  his  Uncle  has  reminded  K.  that 
his  family  is  somehow  involved  in  the  case, 
too,  that  though  he  fights  alone  he  may  not 
win  or  lose  alone.  This  latter  responsibility 
is  far  more  terrible  than  his  responsibility 
to  himself,  and  K.  is  not  permitted  to  for¬ 
get  it.  He  is  motivated  to  go  to  Titorelli  by 
the  weakening  of  his  authority  at  the  bank, 
out  the  torments  he  suffers  at  the  hands  of 
the  little  crippled  girls  attached  to  Tito- 
relli’s  boarding  house  are  haunting  remin¬ 
ders  that  his  actions  may  be  responsible  for 
the  fate  of  the  whole  family  of  Jews. 

Titorelli  is  the  artist  who  in  a  sense  has 
created  the  Examining  Magistrates  of  the 
Court  by  falsifying  their  stature,  their  dig¬ 
nified  mien,  and  their  judicial  surroundings 
in  his  portraits  of  them.  While  K.  waits, 
Titorelli  elaborates  on  a  portrait  of  Justice 
until  she  is  changed  into  a  likeness  of  the 
Goddess  of  the  Hunt  in  full  cry.  In  spite  of 
this  warning  by  the  master  dissembler,  and 
in  spite  of  the  warning  implicit  in  the  Fu¬ 
ries’  pursuit  of  him  up  the  stairs  to  Tito- 
relli’s  studio,  K.’s  hopes  rise  when  the  artist 
accepts  his  assertions  of  innocence. 

Titorelli  points  out  and  defines  three  pos¬ 
sible  solutions  to  the  case  of  an  innocent 
man:  Definite  Acquittal,  which  is  theoret¬ 
ically  possible  but  actually  impossible, 
though  legends  indicate  that  such  acquittals 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  ancient  past  (a 
probable  reference  to  the  vindication  of  the 
Jews  as  Chosen  People  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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mcnt);  Ostensible  Acquittal  in  which  the 
charge  is  lifted  for  a  short  time  or  until  a 
new  arrest  is  made  (a  reference  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  Jew  may  win  over  part  of 
society  but  never  all  of  it) ;  and  Indefinite 
Postponement  in  which  the  accused  may  go 
on  with  his  life  in  a  probable  conviction  that 
his  case  will  never  come  to  a  conclusion  (a 
reference  to  the  apparent  acceptance  of  the 
Jew  into  society  as  a  Jew). 

Throughout  Titorelli’s  exposition  the  Fu¬ 
ries  clamor  outside  the  door  and  the  studio 
becomes  stiflingly,  disgustingly  hot  and  air¬ 
less.  In  spite  of  a  tremendous  lethargy 
which  settles  on  K.,  in  spite  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  yield,  K.  has  the  cour¬ 
age  and  wit  to  see  through  the  two  possible 
proposals.  “  ‘Both  methods  have  this  in 
common,’  ”  says  Titorelli,  “  ‘that  they  save 
the  accused  from  coming  up  for  sentence.’ 
‘But  they  also  prevent  an  actual  acquittal,’ 
said  K.  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  embarrassed  by 
his  own  perspicacity.  ‘You  have  grasped  the 
kernel  of  the  matter,’  said  the  painter 
quickly.” 

With  Titorelli’s  admission,  K.  manages 
to  rouse  himself  sufficiently  to  leave  the  stu¬ 
dio.  But  first  he  buys  three  of  Titorelli’s 
paintings,  all  exactly  the  same,  as  all  three 
suggested  solutions  have  been  exactly  the 
same.  To  escape  the  Furies,  K.  leaves  by  a 
different  door,  and  finds  himself  in  another 
branch  of  the  Law  Court  Offices  to  which 
Titorelli’s  studio  is  actually  an  adjunct.  The 
musty,  sickening  air  becomes  more  nause¬ 
ating,  and  K.  dashes  through  and  out  of  the 
Offices  closely  pursued  by  the  Furies  who 
have  managed  somehow  to  reach  him. 

Bewildered,  misled  by  his  Uncle,  by  the 
Advocate,  by  the  painter,  K.  resolves  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  struggle  without  help.  He  meets 
Block,  the  Commercial  Traveler,  in  the  Ad¬ 
vocate’s  home  and  learns  that  at  least  part 
of  his  trouble  is  founded  on  superstition. 
Block  tells  him  of  the  general  belief  that 
one’s  guilt  is  betrayed  by  a  certain  facial 
characteristic,  not  the  size  and  shape  of  his 
nose,  but  the  set  of  his  lips.  K.  also  learns 


from  Block  that  his  case  is  being  tried  before 
a  Low  Court,  and  that  the  function  of  the 
Low  Court  appears  to  be  to  work  unceasing¬ 
ly  to  prevent  the  accused,  like  Block  and  K., 
from  carrying  his  case  to  the  High  Court; 
that  society  actively  prevents  final  judg¬ 
ment,  the  examination  of  the  major  prem¬ 
ise,  in  the  case  of  the  recalcitrant  Jew.  And 
finally,  witnessing  Block’s  debasement  by 
the  advocate,  K.  learns  that  ‘‘the  Advocate’s 
methods,  to  which  K.  fortunately  had  not 
long  enough  been  exposed,  amounted  to 
this:  that  the  client  finally  forgot  the  whole 
world  and  lived  only  in  the  hope  of  toiling 
along  this  false  path  until  the  end  of  his 
case  should  come  in  sight.”  His  new  knowl¬ 
edge  only  serves  to  entrench  K.’s  stubborn¬ 
ness,  to  make  more  adamant  his  refusal  to 
yield.  He  unequivocally  dismisses  the  Ad¬ 
vocate. 

Betrayed,  trapped,  once  again  alone  in  his 
trial,  K.  is  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
guide  for  an  Italian  official  whom  he  can¬ 
not  understand  well  enough  to  converse 
with.  The  Italian,  clearly  a  representative  of 
historical  Christianity,  suggests  that  they 
meet  at  the  Cathedral  to  begin  their  tour. 
K.  arrives  first,  and  while  waiting,  decides 
to  evaluate  the  paintings  in  the  Cathedral. 
The  first  and  only  one  which  he  examines, 
and  that  dimly,  in  the  flickering  light  of  his 
pocket  torch,  is  of  Christ  being  laid  in  the 
sepulchre  while  an  armored  knight  stands 
guard. 

The  painting  is  a  revelation.  Implicit  in 
it  is  the  major  premise  for  which  K.  has 
sought  so  eagerly  throughout  the  trial :  the 
Law  is  the  curse  of  the  Christian  God  upon 
the  Christ-killer  Jew.  Society  effectively 
enforces  the  curse  simply  by  guarding  the 
tomb,  that  is,  by  being  Christian.  There  is 
no  need  for  K.,  the  Jew,  to  examine  the  oth¬ 
er  paintings  in  the  Cathedral;  there  is  no 
need  to  wait  longer  for  the  Italian  official. 
But  K.  hesitates.  The  argument  of  the 
painting  seems  to  him  not  absolute  and 
irrevocable.  He  is  disturbed  by  society’s 
role  as  unreasoning  enforcer  of  the  curse. 
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and  by  serious  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  premise.  Thus  he  is  summoned  to 
the  pulpit  to  have  his  questions  answered. 

His  case  is  progressing  badly,  the  priest 
tells  him.  “  ‘You  are  held  to  be  guilty.  Your 
case  will  perhaps  never  get  beyond  a  lower 
court.  Your  guilt  is  supposed,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least,  to  have  been  proved.’  ‘But  I  am 
not  guilty,’  K.  answers.  ‘It’s  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  And  if  it  comes  to  that,  how  can 
any  man  be  called  guilty We  are  all  sim¬ 
ply  men  here,  one  as  much  as  the  other.’ 
‘That  is  true,’  said  the  priest,  ‘but  that  is 
how  all  guilty  men  talk.’  ” 

No  argument  is  possible,  as  none  had 
been  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 
The  Court’s  decision  is  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion  either  with  or  without  the  premise;  but 
granting  the  premise,  the  case  is  even  more 
hopeless  and  struggle  is  useless.  Neither 
K.’s  legal  nor  extra-legal,  formal  nor  infor¬ 
mal  machinations  can  serve  to  resolve  the 
chaos  resulting  from  his  stubbornness  and 
society’s  prejudice.  The  Jew  must  simply 
accept  his  place  on  the  perimeter  of  society, 
even  though  accepting  it  gains  him  nothing 
but  the  absence  of  struggle.  The  priest 
points  out  that  K.  has  hurt  his  cause  specif¬ 
ically  by  seeking  outside  help,  particularly 
the  help  of  women.  K.’s  reply,  that  the  na¬ 
tures  of  the  Court  and  of  the  lecherous  ex¬ 
amining  magistrate  are  such  that  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  women  might  conceivably  aid  his 
cause,  betrays  a  misunderstanding  of  soci¬ 
ety’s  function  and  motivation,  betrays  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  Law  with  the  Court. 

‘‘Can’t  you  see  anything  at  all.?”  the 
priest  shrieks. 

He  then  attempts  to  explain  to  K.  the 
complex  relationship  among  the  Law,  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Jew  by  reciting  to  him  the 
parable  of  the  doorkeeper.  The  doorkeeper 
is  society,  or  the  Low  Court,  authorized  by 
the  High  Court  to  stand  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Law.  He  does  not  know  why  he 
stands  there.  He  has  not,  nor  ever  can  have, 
any  direct  knowledge  of  the  Law.  But  he 
does  have  the  Law’s  authorization,  and  this 


is  a  sufficient  justification  for  his  actions, 
irrational  though  they  may  appear  to  be. 
The  Law  exists  above  and  beyond  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  society;  the  doorkeeper  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Law  even  though  he  serves 
it.  This  is  the  most  deadly  point  of  all.  In 
the  parable  the  Jew  cannot  achieve  even  a 
minimum  converse  with  the  doorkeeper, 
let  alone  the  Law,  either  by  pleading,  argu¬ 
ing,  or  gift-giving.  But  even  if  the  door¬ 
keeper  were  to  change  in  his  attitude,  even 
if  K.  were  to  be  accepted  unqualifiedly  into 
society,  there  would  follow  no  ultimate 
change  in  the  Law.  The  Jew,  as  the  priest 
puts  it,  is  not  really  barred  by  the  doorkeep¬ 
er;  he  is  merely  not  admitted. 

The  Law  is  vulnerable;  it  has  to  be.  A 
major  premise  so  intimately  connected  with 
irrationality  cannot  stand  firm  against  the 
attack  of  reason.  K.  strikes  at  its  weakest 
point:  he  asserts  that  the  doorkeeper  is 
either  simple-minded  or  a  swindler.  The 
priest  answers  that  to  doubt  the  doorkeeper 
is  to  doubt  the  Law,  since  the  doorkeeper 
serves  the  Law.  K.,  not  yet  ready  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  Law,  denies  only  that  it  is  a 
proper  justification:  ‘“I  don’t  agree  with 
that  point  of  view,’  ”  he  says;  ‘‘  ‘for  if  one 
accepts  it,  one  must  accept  as  true  every¬ 
thing  the  doorkeeper  says.’  ‘No,’  said  the 
priest,  ‘it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  every¬ 
thing  as  true,  one  must  only  accept  it  as  nec¬ 
essary.’  ” 

Cornered  now,  K.  realizes  that  he  cannot 
defeat  the  Law,  vulnerable  though  it  may 
be,  since  it  exists  so  potently  simply  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  vulnerability.  The  Court,  society, 
is  separate  from  the  Law,  can  never  under¬ 
stand  the  premise  justifying  its  acts,  could 
accomplish  nothing  even  by  understanding 
it  or  by  acting  differently — yet  to  disavow 
society  is  to  disavow  the  Law  and  to  invite 
destruction.  K.  docs  not  hesitate.  With 
desperate  courage  he  answers  the  priest. 
‘‘A  melancholy  conclusion,”  he  says.  ‘‘It 
turns  lying  into  a  universal  principle.” 

Society  must  destroy  any  man,  but  espe¬ 
cially  the  Jew,  who  forces  it  back  to  the  basic 
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premises  upon  which  it  rests  its  prejudices 
and  actions,  and  who  then  flatly  dismisses 
the  premises  as  lies.  K’s  brave  denunciation 
of  the  Law  has  sealed  his  fate. 

But  K.’s  courage  gives  way  briefly  to  de¬ 
pression.  As  he  is  being  led  to  his  execution 
in  the  final  chapter  he  catches  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  Fraulein  Biirstner,  hurrying 
away  from  him,  still  unattainable,  and  he 
“suddenly  realized  the  futility  of  resistance.” 
But  just  as  suddenly  the  depression  is  re^^ 
placed  by  a  reborn  courage.  This  is  the  first 
time  he  has  seen  Fraulein  Biirstner  since 
early  in  the  trial,  and  though  she  is  moving 
away  from  him  she  is  no  longer  cut  off  from 
him  by  her  Friend  or  Captain  Lance.  He 
has  refused  to  yield,  to  admit  his  guilt  even 
in  the  vain  hope  that  he  could  thereby 
achieve  his  goal.  The  goal  has  been  removed 
farther  and  farther  from  him  because  of  his 
stubbornness,  but  now  suddenly  it  is  there 
before  him,  not  clearly  perceptible,  hurry¬ 
ing  away,  still  unattainable — but  there 
nonetheless,  as  if  his  very  stubbornness  it¬ 
self  had  forced  it  to  appear. 

His  courage  and  defiance  renewed,  K. 
asks  himself:  “Am  I  to  leave  this  world  as  a 
man  who  shies  away  from  all  conclusions  ? 
Are  people  to  say  of  me  after  I  am  gone 
that  at  the  beginning  of  my  case  I  wanted 
it  to  finish,  and  at  the  end  of  it  I  wanted  it 
to  begin  again?  I  don’t  want  that  to  be 
said.”  He  must  be  destroyed,  but  if  he 
meets  his  fate  bravely,  defiantly,  protesting- 
ly,  placing  the  onus  of  it  on  society,  then  his 
death  shall  not  have  been  in  vain,  for  his 
dignity  and  manhood  will  be  restored.  He 
refuses  to  place  the  knife  in  his  own  throat, 
and  as  society  drives  it  home,  he  dies  “Like 
a  dog!”  pointing  a  prophetic  finger  at  so¬ 
ciety,  crying  out  the  words  “as  if  he  meant 
the  shame  of  [them]  to  outlive  him.” 

The  interpretation  of  T he  Trial  offered  in 
this  paper  is,  in  spite  of  its  singularity,  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  three  standard  in¬ 
terpretations  as  they  are  in  fact  perfectly 
consistent  with  one  another.  The  various 
episodes  and  incidents  cited  in  support  of 


the  argument  here  have  been  jusdy  used  to 
support  the  other  arguments  as  well.  Thus 
for  example  the  Cathedral  episode  is  cli¬ 
mactic  on  all  levels.  It  contains  not  only  the 
symbolic  justification  for  society’s  tyran¬ 
nical  anti-Semitism,  but  it  also  justifies  sym¬ 
bolically  the  tyranny  of  conformity  under 
which  not  only  the  Jew,  but  modern  man  in 
general  lives.  And  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  House  of  Kierkegaard’s  tyrant  God, 
and  of  Freud’s  tyrant  Father. 

Too  many  Kafka  critics,  in  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  their  own  interpretations,  have  oc¬ 
casionally  forgotten  that  his  work  is  alle¬ 
gory,  and  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  allegory 
to  be  ambiguous.  The  allegorist  examines 
metaphorically  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  human  condition,  in  Kafka’s 
case,  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  modern 
world.  The  metaphors  become  levels  of 
meaning,  and  the  allegory  owes  its  artistry 
to  the  consciously  intricate  mingling  and 
meshing  of  the  levels.  The  allegory  is  ulti¬ 
mately  clear  only  in  terms  of  the  metaphors; 
the  critic  must  treat  its  ambiguity  with  re¬ 
spect.  When  he  submits  the  work,  as  I  have 
The  T rial,  to  a  close  and  careful  exegetical 
examination  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
of  its  levels,  he  must  constantly  be  aware 
that  the  other  levels  exist,  or  he  in  effect  de¬ 
stroys  the  allegory. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  not  been  to 
add  to  and  enrich  Kafka  criticism,  but  to 
clarify  his  allegorical  argument  and  con¬ 
clusions  by  emphasizing  the  richness  in  the 
texture  of  his  work.  Reading  The  Trial,  or 
The  Castle,  or  Amerik^a,  or  many  of  the 
short  stories  as  considerations  and  condem¬ 
nations  of  society’s  vicious  persecution  of 
the  Jew  does  not  weaken  their  artistry  but 
strengthens  it.  The  chaos  is  not  resolved 
here.  But  simply  hearing  in  the  work,  how¬ 
ever  faintly,  a  note  of  protest,  a  defiant  cry, 
a  hopeless  prophecy  is  to  discover  a  new, 
more  optimistic  dimension  in  Kafka’s 
world  view,  and  a  greater  depth  of  meaning 
in  his  allegory. 
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terial  hidden  in  the  world’s  libraries,  effect  an  appreciable  change  in  critical  opin- 

a  disproportionately  small  amount  ion.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  still  faced 

of  scholarship  has,  so  far,  gone  into  its  crit-  with  thc  situation  described  by  Dent:  “The 
ical  evaluation.  It  seems  especially  dcsir*  libretto,  as  a  thing  in  itself,  has  never  re- 
able  that  thc  “ancillary”  genre  of  thc  libretto  ceived  thc  systematic  analytical  study  which 
should  receive  fairer  treatment  both  with  is  its  due.”^  This  is  all  the  more  perplexing 
regard  to  its  dramatic  and  its  poetic  quali-  since,  in  a  number  of  notable  instances,  the 
tics,  for  thc  serious  critical  attempts  to  deal  collaboration  between  composer  and  libret- 
with  this  stepchild  of  literature  arc  few  and  tist  has  been  exhaustively  documented  in 
far  between.  All  thc  greater  is  the  challenge  their  published  correspondence  (Verdi- 
posed  for  thc  literary  critic  of  thc  libretto.  Boito  and  Strauss-HofmannsthaP). 

By  some  sort  of  tacit  agreement,  the  dra-  When  asked  to  furnish  the  names  of  the 
matic  aspect  of  opera  is  generally  consid-  most  prominent  librettists  in  operatic  his- 

cred  to  be  thc  domain  of  musicologists,  the  tory,  even  the  most  enthusiastic  opera  fan 

more  catholic  of  whom  (Edgar  Istcl,  Ed-  will  find  his  knowledge  restricted  to  Meta¬ 
ward  J.  Dent,  and  a  few  others)  have  hon-  stasio.  Da  Ponte,  Scribe,  Boito,  Hofmanns- 

cstly  striven  to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  thal  and  perhaps  W.  H.  Auden.  Rare  is  the 

music  drama.  Most  of  their  colleagues,  operaphile  who  could  cite  Quinault,  Cal- 

however,  incline  to  overemphasize  the  role  sabigi,  Zeno,  Hclmine  von  Chezy,  Ghislan- 

of  thc  composer,  a  sin  exemplified  by  Kcr-  zoni  and  Ramuz.  Operatic  audiences  do 

man’s  statement,  “For  the  composer,  I  not  think  of  these  individuals  as  authors  in 

should  like  to  believe  that  thc  essential  their  own  right,  although  Auden’s  poetry, 

problem  is  to  clarify  the  central  dramatic  Scribe’s  plays  and  Hofmannsthal’s  demand- 

idea,  to  refine  the  vision.  This  cannot  be  ing  oeuvre  enjoy  a  certain  popularity 

left  to  thc  librettist;  the  dramatist  is  the  among  the  intelligentsia  of  their  native 

composer."^  (Italics  mine).  This  opinion  countries.!  Their  librettos  are  offered  for 

is  shared  by  many  composers  who,  without  sale  in  thc  lobby  of  the  Metropolitan,  in 

directly  denouncing  thc  libretto,  claim  sole  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  and  wher- 

authority  for  judging  its  “opicratic”  quali-  ever  there  is  an  opieratic  stagione;  but  who 

tics.  Richard  Strauss  expresses  thc  convic-  bothers  to  read  them  from  beginning  to 

tion  that  “except  for  thc  pierson  who  wants  end  ?  Most  of  thc  opjcras  in  the  standard 

to  set  it  to  music,  nobody  is  able  to  judge  a  rep)ertory  have  been  heard  so  often  that  al- 

scrious  and  pxictically  accomplished  libretto  most  everybody  knows  their  plots, 

before  having  heard  it  pjcrformcd  together  Even  such  plays  as  Pelleas  and  Salome, 
with  its  music.”*  And  Giancarlo  Menotti  which  have  been  compx>sed  integrally,  seem 

asserts  that  “to  read  and  judge  a  libretto  to  have  lost  their  status  as  literature,  thc 

without  its  musical  setting  is  unfair  both  to  musical  versions  having,  in  a  manner  of 

thc  librettist  and  thc  compx)scr.”*  sp)caking,  supierscded  their  literary  antccc- 

Thcrc  have  indeed  been  literary  critics  dents.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  music  in 

with  an  interest  in  thc  non-musical  aspects  opjcra — a  triumph  which  luckily  has  not  as 

of  opjcra  (I  think  of  Bulthaupt’s  Dramatur-  yet  extended  to  Buchner’s  Wozzecl(,  Kaf- 

gie  der  Oper  and  thc  Tristan  chapter  in  ka’s  Trial  (with  music  by  Gottfried  von 

Francis  Fergusson’s/^/eao/ a  TAea/er);  but  Eincm)  and  other  works  mclodramatized 
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by  composers  of  the  Expressionistic  and 
post-Expressionistic  generation.  Viewing 
these  facts,  how  can  one  expect  the  average 
listener  to  challenge  the  truth  of  Kerman’s 
statement  ?  Even  in  the  mid-twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  it  requires  courage  to  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue  of  that  much  maligned  and  self-effacing 
individual,  the  librettist. 

Kerman’s  point  of  view  is  certainly  justi¬ 
fied  with  regard  to  operas  in  which  the 
music  has  overcome  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  underlying  text.  Beethoven’s 
Fidelio  and  Mozart’s  Magic  Flute  offer  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  transcendence  of  textual 
shortcomings,  Verdi’s  II  Trovatore  of  the 
defeat  of  structural  absurdities.  The  first 
two  works  reveal  a  loftiness  not  only  of 
purpose  (for  such  was  certainly  present  in 
the  plays  of  Bouilly  and  Schikaneder)  but 
also  of  expression  (masking  the  triteness  of 
the  poetry).  In  the  quatrain  assigned  to  the 
three  Knaben  in  Act  \oiThe  Magic  Flute, 
the  banality  of  the  verses  is  transcended  by 
Mozart’s  sovereign  treatment  of  the  metri¬ 
cal  pattern.®  Similar  instances  abound  in 
the  songs  of  Schubert  and  Schumann. 

Another  abuse  of  the  librettist’s  privilege 
consists  in.  the  practice,  common  in  Han- 
delian  times,  of  inserting  irrelevant  arias 
borrowed  from  other  works,  adding  bra¬ 
vura  pieces  (such  as  Constanze’s  “Martern 
aller  Arten”  in  The  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio)  at  the  request  of  prima  donnas 
and  castrati,  and  distributing  arias  in  def¬ 
erence  to  the  artist’s  reputation  and  salary. 
The  following  passage  from  a  letter  by  Giu¬ 
seppe  Riva  partly  explains  the  dramatic 
failure  of  Handel’s  operas: 

For  this  year  and  for  the  following 
there  must  be  two  equal  parts  in  the  op¬ 
eras  for  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina.  Senesino 
is  the  chief  male  character,  and  his  part 
must  be  heroic;  the  other  three  male  parts 
must  proceed  by  degrees  with  three  arias 
each,  one  in  each  act.  The  duet  should 
be  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ladies.  If  the  subject  has 
in  it  three  ladies,  it  can  serve  because  there 
is  a  third  singer  here.^ 


It  is  this  curious  practice,  as  well  as  many 
others  indulged  in  by  the  makers  of  late 
Baroque  operas,  which  Benedetto  Marcello 
scorns  in  11  teatro  alia  moda}  But  even  in 
our  own  age  operatic  arias  arc  often  de¬ 
tached  from  their  context  for  the  sake  of 
recordings,  recitals,  and  concerts. 

It  is  well  to  remind  the  denunciators  of 
the  libretto  that  the  spoken  drama  itself  is 
based  on  a  number  of  highly  artificial  con¬ 
ventions,  few  of  which,  to  be  sure,  are  as 
far  removed  from  “lived”  reality  as  are  their 
operatic  counterparts.  Every  drama  is  a 
Gesamtl{unstwer}{  whose  printed  text  re¬ 
sembles  a  musical  score  in  that  it  merely 
suggests  the  theatrical  possibilities  which 
are  inherent  in  it.  Soliloquy,  aside,  and 
chorus — which  are  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
the  Naturalistic  playwrights— still  remain 
within  the  realm  of  language,  the  difference 
between  them  and  ordinary  discourse  being 
quantitatively  determined  (at  least  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  since  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
definition  where  to  place  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  qualitative  leap  begins).  The 
use  of  different  meters  to  indicate  different 
levels  of  consciousness  is  a  more  strictly 
musical  device,  however.  It  is  illustrated  by 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Family  Reunion,  where 
the  progression  from  seven-stress  to  two- 
stress  lines  corresponds  to  the  operatic  se¬ 
quence  :  dialogue-recitative-area/ ensemble. 

But  what  are  the  specific  conventions,  at 
first  strictly  observed  but  later  modified  in 
the  direction  of  greater  realism,  employed 
in  the  preclassical-classical-Romantic  type 
of  opera.?  The  convention  most  likely  to 
shock  the  naive  observer  derives  from  the 
principle  of  simultaneity  which,  negatively 
applied  in  the  spoken  drama,  forbids  the 
use  of  several  individualized  speakers  at  the 
same  time — the  chorus  consisting  of  persons 
expressing  themselves  collectively.  In  op¬ 
era,  contrasting  moods  may  be  rendered  si¬ 
multaneously  with  an  entirely  pleasurable 
effect  upon  the  listener.  Stendhal  effectively 
counters  the  objections  of  the  “pioor  frigid 
souls  (who)  say  (that)  it  is  silly  for  five  or 
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six  persons  to  sing  at  the  same  time”  by 
pointing  out  that  “experience  completely 
ruins  their  argument.”*  This  rationalistic 
approach  is  exemplified  by  Calvin  S. 
Brown’s  interpretation  of  “the  famous  quar¬ 
tet  from  Rigolctto,  with  two  persons  inside 
a  shack  thinking  they  are  alone,  two  out¬ 
side  spying  on  them,  and  all  four  singing 
full  blast  in  sickly  (sic)  contrived  har¬ 
mony.”**  For  a  very  practical,  but  nonethe¬ 
less  superficial,  reason  this  observation  holds 
true  with  regard  to  the  literary  side  of  op¬ 
era;  for  one  cannot  read  several  lines  of 
poetry  at  once.  Hence  the  awkwardness 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  text  in  the  printed 
versions  of  most  librettos. 

Opera  also  employs  a  different  concept  of 
time,  the  horizontally  progressing  dramatic 
time  (which  is  conceived  in  analogy  with 
actual  time)  being  replaced  by  a  “timeless” 
moment  of  reflection  and  introspection.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  Mozart,  however,  the  great 
melodramaturgists  have  intuitively  modi¬ 
fied  this  procedure  by  combining  action 
and  reflection  in  their  ensembles,  some¬ 
thing  Gluck  had  not  yet  dared  to  do.  This 
re-emergence  of  dramatic  time  is  especially 
noticeable  in  Verdi’s  maturest  operas,  where 
lyrical  epiphanies  (in  the  Joycean  sense)  go 
hand  in  hand  with  actions  in  which  the 
scenic  word  {la  parola  scenica)  rules. 

Like  the  reiterated  shifting  of  levels  of 
consciousness,  the  musical  momentum  re¬ 
quired  for  increasing  and  decreasing  emo¬ 
tional  tensions  seriously  affects  the  structure 
of  the  lyrical  drama.  It  corresponds  to  the 
phenomenon  of  crystallization  which 
Stendhal  analyzes  in  De  I’amour. 

While  affecting  the  listener  much  more 
directly  than  the  spx)ken  word  (hence  the 
empathic  mode  of  reception  presuppxjsed  in 
pre-Expressionistic  operas),  music  is  some¬ 
what  slower  than  language  in  reflecting  the 
evolution  of  a  feeling,  whose  breadth  is 
audibly  manifested.  Composed  of  arbitrary 
signs  and  primarily  intended  as  a  vehicle 
for  thoughts  and  ideas,  language  denotes 
sp)ecific  objects  rather  than  picturing  or  re¬ 


producing  them.  It  also  has  the  advantage 
of  knowing  how  to  indicate  rapid  shifts  of 
opinion  and  quick  changes  in  attitude.  But 
its  very  wealth  points  to  its  basic  deficiency. 
Condemning  music  “because  it  cannot 
narrate,”**  however,  is  just  as  foolish  as 
chastising  language  for  its  failure  to  convey 
the  rhythm  of  the  emotions.  Music,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Schop)enhauer,  does  not  express  the 
phenomenon  itself  but  only  the  inner  na¬ 
ture  of  all  phenomena  (not  joy,  sorrow,  hor¬ 
ror  and  pain  themselves  but  their  rhythmic 
substratum).**  Language,  however,  names 
the  emotions.  The  merger  of  music  and 
words,  the  temp>oral  and  the  spatial,  the 
general  and  the  particular,  should  theoret¬ 
ically  result  in  a  more  satisfactory  image  of 
the  mental  universe  than  is  furnished  by 
either  in  isolation.  But,  alas,  so  great  are 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  process 
of  unification  that  the  desired  effect  is  rarely 
achieved. 

Returning  to  the  musical  momentum  and 
its  exigencies,  we  should  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  whereas  in  the  spoken  dran.a  mood 
is  usually  the  means  to  an  end  (the  end  be¬ 
ing  action),  operatic  action  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  point  of  departure,  a  hard 
core  around  which  emotions  may  crystal¬ 
lize.  The  pyramidal  scheme  presented  by 
Gustav  Freytag  in  his  Techntl{  des  Dramas 
has  no  place  in  pre-Expressionistic  melo- 
dramaturgy.  Instead  of  stressing  the  pro¬ 
gression  from  scene  to  scene  and  from  act 
to  act  (with  the  necessary  retardations),  the 
makers  of  opera  concentrate  on  the  act  it¬ 
self  as  their  basic  unit.  Hence  the  need  for 
intermissions  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
act.  Within  this  larger  unit  a  fluctuation 
of  moods  between  lyric  and  dramatic  is 
often  discernible.  Similar  to  the  symphonic 
development,  where  a  theme  may  be  shifted 
from  major  to  minor  and  otherwise  played 
upon,  the  operatic  action  moves  in  a  wave¬ 
like  rhythm  that  is  peculiar  to  the  lyrical 
drama.  This  symphonic  structure  is  out¬ 
lined  by  Hofmannsthal  in  the  following 
resume  his  method  of  composition : 
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The  most  difficult  and  at  the  same  time 
most  challenging  task  consists  in  bal¬ 
ancing  the  spiritual  motives,  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  inner  relation  between  the 
characters  and  among  the  parts  of  the 
whole;  in  short:  in  designing  the  exact 
scheme  of  inner  motives  which  must  be 
in  the  poet’s — just  as  in  the  symphonist’s 
— mind.  .  .  .  This  spiritual  web  is  the 
very  essence  [of  opera 
Since  music  lacks  the  speed  and  verbal 
dexterity  of  language,  fewer  words  are 
needed  in  opera  than  would  be  required  in 
a  play  of  comparable  length.  Librettos  are 
usually  shorter  than  the  texts  of  ordinary 
dramas,  and  often  to  the  point  of  embar¬ 
rassing  the  listener  or  reader.*^  Repetitions 
are  frequently  called  for,  if  the  librettist 
has  failed  to  leave  sufficient  spaces  for  the 
music.  This  drastic  reduction  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  text,  in  conjunction  with  the  highly 
sensual  nature  of  music,  necessitates  a  sim¬ 
plification  of  both  action  and  characters,  the 
emotions  expressed  in  the  closed  musical 
numbers  occupying  a  large  segment  of  the 
time  normally  reserved  for  the  dramatic 
events.  The  poet  in  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann’s 
dialogue  “Poet  and  Composer”  justly  com¬ 
plains: 

It  is  the  incredible  brevity  you  demand 
of  us.  All  our  attempts  to  conceive  or  por¬ 
tray  this  or  that  passion,  in  weighty  lan¬ 
guage  are  in  vain;  for  everything  has  to  be 
settled  in  a  few  lines  which,  in  addition, 
have  to  lend  themselves  to  the  ruthless 
treatment  which  you  inflict  upon  thcm.^° 
Opera  seems  often  absurd  because  its 
characters  are  poorly  motivated.^*  Charac¬ 
ter  is  defined  succinctly  and  forthrightly 
and  must  be  accepted  at  face  value.  Passion 
being  the  operatic  coin  of  the  realm,  every¬ 
thing  is  seen  in  relation  to  it,  even  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  impossible  sensu¬ 
ally  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil 
characters.  Kierkegaard  asserts  that  music 
is  ethically  indifferent  and  W.  H.  Auden 
maintains  that,  in  opera,  “feelings  of  joy, 
tenderness  and  nobility  are  not  confined  to 
‘noble’  characters  but  are  experienced  by 
everybody,  by  the  most  conventional,  most 
stupid,  most  depraved.”^^  In  the  closed 


number,  mood  seems  to  lead  an  existence 
apart  from  character.  But  in  spite  of  this 
transformation  of  individuals  into  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  generalized  emotions  (types), 
every  surge  of  passion  appears  to  be  fresh 
and  personal.  As  far  as  their  feelings  arc 
concerned,  operatic  figures  arc  individuals 
because  the  listener  identifies  himself  with 
the  emotions  they  radiate.  They  revert  into 
types  in  the  very  moment  in  which  their 
action  falls  short  of  the  expectations 
aroused  by  these  emotions  (Don  Ottavio  in 
Don  Giovanni). 

Taken  by  itself  or  in  the  mclodramatur- 
gical  context,  music  is  hard  pressed  when 
urged  to  represent  falsehood,  irony,  or  am¬ 
biguity.  It  was  this  deficiency  which  pro¬ 
vided  Hofmannsthal  with  a  cogent  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  dramatic  failure  of  Cosi  fan 
tutte}^  Nor  is  music  capable  of  being  hu¬ 
morous,  at  least  not  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  word.  Since  humor  results  from  the 
awareness  of  incongruity  (it  is  a  form  of 
mental  detachment),  it  cannot  be  rendered 
by  music  except  indirectly.  It  is,  after  all, 
an  intellectual  rather  than  an  emotional 
category.  Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  way 
of  expressing  that  incongruity  in  opera  con¬ 
sists  in  the  introduction  of  unmusical  char¬ 
acters  such  as  Beckmesser  in  Die  Meister- 
singer. 

The  aesthetic  principles  so  far  discussed 
largely  apply  to  the  so<alled  Nummernoper 
which,  in  Wagner’s  time,  began  to  give  way 
to  the  durchl^omponierte  Oper  (the  opera 
composed  integrally  from  beginning  to 
end),  whose  structure  shows  a  much  great¬ 
er  conformity  with  the  spoken  drama.  At 
its  worst,  the  music  of  the  durchkpmpo- 
nierte  Oper  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  even 
the  minutest  variations  in  speech  and  ac¬ 
tion.  By  thus  trying  to  operate  on  too  nar¬ 
row  a  basis  it  will  often  defeat  its  own  mu¬ 
sical  purpose.  This  threat  to  musical  in¬ 
tegrity  induced  Wagner  to  use  the  pseudo¬ 
literary  device  of  the  leitmotif,  which  must 
not  be  confused  with  Berlioz’s  idSe  fixe,  a 
truly  musical,  because  melodic  and  rhyth- 
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mical,  device.  In  the  leitmotif,  at  least  in 
its  Wagnerian  usage,  the  important  musical 
category  of  repetition  is  turned  into  a  lit¬ 
erary  cliche. 

Used  more  discreetly,  the  music  of  the 
durchi^pmponierte  Oper  will  seek  to  refine 
U|x>n  that  which  the  s{x>kcn  word  expresses 
unsatisfactorily;  but  in  contrast  with  the 
Nummernoper  it  will  do  so  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  language  rather  than  biding  its 
time  until  an  occasion  for  crystallization 
arises.  Adding  a  new  dimension  to  speech, 
it  brings  to  the  surface  what  the  characters 
cannot  or  will  not  utter.  It  is  a  mirror  of 
the  unconscious.’*  In  Tristan,  life  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  stratified  temporal  process,  the 
drama  showing  the  surface,  and  the  music 
the  depth,  of  existence. 

If  Tristan,  intended  for  composition,  is 
also  a  piece  of  literature,  the  same  can  be 
said  with  even  greater  veracity  of  the  libret¬ 
tos  fabricated  by  the  Symbolists.  Taking 
their  clue  from  Verlaine’s  plea  for  “de  la 
musique  avant  toute  chose,”**  these  writers 
were  less  concerned  with  the  words  them¬ 
selves  than  with  the  mood  evoked  by  them, 
i.e.,  with  the  latent  music  of  their  poetry.*’ 
If  the  music  is  thus  regarded  as  being  pre¬ 
figured  in  the  libretto,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  a  musician  is  at  all  needed  to 
spell  it  out,  since  “to  spell  out,”  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Symbolists,  means  to  destroy 
the  vagueness  {Vindicis')  essential  to  poetry. 

What  would  happen  if  some  composer 
were  to  apply  his  art  to  Chekhov’s  Cherry 
Orchard  or  Sea  Gull,  whose  beauty  is  tex¬ 
tural  rather  than  structural  Shakespeare’s 
Othello,  too,  comes  so  close  to  being  a  lyri¬ 
cal  dVama  that  Stanislavsky  conceived  of  it 
altogether  in  musical  terms.** 

Hofmannsthal’s  evaluation  of  his  libret¬ 
tos  recalls  the  favorite  Romantic  image  for 
the  relationship  between  poetry  and  music : 
the  river-bed  into  which  the  composer 
jxjurs  the  enlivening  water  of  his  melodies. 
Goethe,  who  idolized  Mozart  and  Cheru¬ 
bini,  enjoined  Mozart’s  librettist  “to  follow 
the  poetry  just  as  a  brook  follows  the  inter¬ 


stices,  juttings  and  declivities  of  the 
rocks.”**  But  whereas  Hofmannsthal’s  the¬ 
ory  of  opera  centers  in  the  claim  that  poetry 
comes  ever  so  close  to  being  itself  music, 
Goethe  “Romantically”  believes  in  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  poetry.  For  him,  as  for 
Mozart,  “the  word  is  to  be  the  obedient  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  music.”** 

Another  concept  of  melodramaturgy 
evolved  with  a  view  toward  granting  drama 
equal  status  within  the  Gesamt/^unstu>er/{ 
(a  term  sometimes  inappropriately  used  in 
this  connection)  prevails  among  the  Ex¬ 
pressionists.  In  their  epic  operas,  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  are  meant  to  live  a  life  of  their 
own,  each  being  asked  to  comment  upon 
the  other.  In  Stravinsky’s  Histoire  du  sol- 
dat,  the  orchestra  is  placed  on  the  stage  in 
full  view  of  the  audience — another  example 
of  Expressionistic  alienation.*^  Neither 
Brecht’s  Dreigroschenoper  nor  Histoire  is 
intended  for  empathic  reception  on  the  part 
of  the  audience.  And  although  Brecht’s 
drama  can  be  enjoyed  as  literature,  Weill’s 
music  adds  a  new  dimension,  though  hard¬ 
ly  the  one  which  Brecht  envisaged.  Indeed, 
now  that  the  novelty  of  the  work  has  faded, 
many  of  Weill’s  tunes  are  found  to  be  ingra¬ 
tiating.  Such  is  the  fate  of  many  experimen¬ 
tal  works  that  have  since  become  classics. 

A  similar  fallacy  persisting  in  the  short 
but  varied  history  of  opera  underlies 
Gluck’s  melodramaturgy  (his  theory  but 
fortunately  not  his  practice).  An  ardent 
champion  of  the  music  drama,  Gluck 
“sought  to  restrain  music  to  its  true  func¬ 
tion,  namely  that  of  serving  poetry  by 
means  of  the  expression,  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  action  or  spoiling  its  effect  by  use¬ 
less  and  superfluous  arguments.”*®  As  Ber¬ 
lioz  observed,  the  catch  lies  in  the  word  “ex¬ 
pression”;  for  any  serious  attempt  by  a  great 
composer  to  fortify  the  language  of  a  drama 
inevitably  works  in  favor  of  the  music.*’ 
It  takes  considerable  effort  and  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  the  composer  to  create  the 
kind  of  musical  arabesque  which  Verdi 
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uses  in  his  Falstaff  and  Strauss  in  his  con¬ 
versational  operas.^* 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  classi¬ 
cistic  approach  to  opera  is  shed  by  the 
eighteenth  century  notion  of  counter-sense, 
which  Rousseau  defines  as  a  “vice  indulged 
in  by  the  composer  when  he  renders  a 
thought  other  than  that  which  he  ought  to 
render.”^*  Such  misuse  may  refer  to  single 
words  and  phrases  as  well  as  to  entire  scenes 
or  situations  (depending  on  whether  the 
composer  is  stimulated  by  language,  charac¬ 
ter,  or  action).  A  Romantic  perversion  of 
this  concept  occurs  in  Stendhal’s  book  on 
Rossini  when  he  praises  the  composer  for 
having  overcome  certain  difficulties  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  libretto  of  one  of  his  operas.®® 
Here  the  counter-sense  is  understood  to 
have  originated  in  the  literary  substratum 
of  opera,  this  being  a  parodistic  view  of  the 
libretto  as  literature. 

Two  further  observations  may  help  to 
clarify  the  Romantic  point  of  view  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  libretto.  One  would  normally 
expect  the  libretto  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
opera,  i.e.,  prima  le  parole  e  poi  la  musica}^ 
But  theatrically-minded  composers  have  oc¬ 
casionally  reverted  to  the  unorthodox  prac¬ 
tice  of  demanding  words  for  a  piece  of  mu¬ 
sic  already  completed.  Mozart,  discussing 
T he  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  informs 
his  father:  “I  have  explained  to  Stephanie 
[the  librettist]  the  words  I  require  for  this 
aria — indeed  I  had  finished  composing  most 
of  it  before  Stephanie  knew  anything  what¬ 
ever  about  it.’’®® 

Stendhal  manifests  his  contempt  for  the 
librettos  of  the  op>eras  he  heard  at  La  Scala 
when  informing  his  readers:  “I  take  the 
situation  envisaged  by  the  librettist  and  ask 
for  a  single  word,  not  more  than  one,  to 

FOOTNOTES 

^  Joseph  Kerman.  Opera  as  Drama  (New  York. 
Knopf.  1956),  p.  267. 

2  Letter  to  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  of  May  3,  1928. 
See  their  Briefwechsel  (Zurich.  Atlantis.  1952),  p.  620. 
The  translations  are  my  own  unless  otherwise  indi¬ 
cated. 


qualify  the  emotion  which  underlies  it.  No¬ 
body  should  be  so  imprudent  as  to  read  the 
entire  libretto.’’®®  And  Auden  says  as  much 
when  stating: 

The  verses  which  the  librettist  writes 
arc  not  addressed  to  the  public  but  arc 
really  a  private  letter  to  the  composer. 
They  have  their  moment  of  glory,  the 
moment  in  which  they  suggest  to  him  a 
certain  melody;  when  that  is  over,  they 
are  as  expendable  as  infantry  is  to  a  Chi¬ 
nese  general;  they  must  efface  themselves 
and  cease  to  care  what  happens  to  them.®* 
Abandoning  himself  to  his  musical  fancy, 
Berlioz  epitomizes  the  Romantic  attitude 
when  defending  his  choice  of  Hungary  as 
the  setting  for  the  initial  scene  of  Faust’s 
Damnation : 

Why  did  the  composer  cause  his  pro¬ 
tagonist  to  go  to  Hungary?  Because  he 
wished  to  introduce  a  piece  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  whose  theme  is  Hungarian. 

.  .  .  He  would  have  sent  him  anywhere 
if  he  had  found  the  slightest  musical  (Ital¬ 
ics  mine)  reason  for  doing  so.*® 

This  much  for  the  historical  side  of  a 
critique  of  the  libretto  as  literature.  To 
those  who  object  to  this  approach  because  it 
violates  the  spirit  in  which  many  librettos 
were  conceived  (i.e.,  their  subordination  to 
music)  I  can  only  answer  that  by  the  same 
token  we  would  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
pleasure  of  studying  the  sketches  for  a 
painting,  the  bozzetto  of  a  sculpture,  the 
plans  for  a  building,  or  a  film  script.  It  may 
well  be  that  in  the  case  of  the  libretto  the 
percentage  of  literary  failures  is  exception¬ 
ally  high  and  that  much  time  w-ould  be  re¬ 
quired  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff. 
But  why  be  discouraged  by  such  a  pros¬ 
pect?  Chances  are  that  the  student  of  the 
libretto  as  literature  will  get  a  fair  return 
for  his  investment  in  time  and  effort. 

Indiana  University 

*  "Opera  Isn’t  Dead,”  Etude.  Vol.  LXVIII,  No.  2, 
February,  1950. 

^  “Un  Ballo  in  Maschere,”  Music  and  Letters,  April, 
1952. 

®  The  Verdi-Boito  correspondence  was  published  by 
Alessandro  Luzio  in  Carteggi  Verdiani  (Rome.  Reale 
Accademia  dlulia.  1935),  Vol.  II,  p.  95  ff. 
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*  “Dies  kund  zu  tun,  stcht  uns  nkht  an;  /  Sci  stand- 
haft,  duldsam  und  verschwiegen.  /  Bedenke  dies;  kurz, 
set  ein  Mann,  /  Dann,  Jiingling,  wirst  du  mannlich 
siegen.” 

^  Letter  to  Muratori  of  September  7,  1725.  See  Alex¬ 
ander  Streatfield’s  article  “Handel,  Rolli  and  Italian 
Opera,”  Musical  Quarterly,  July,  1917. 

^  Published  in  an  English  version  by  Reinhard  G. 
Pauly  in  Musical  Quarterly,  XXXIV  (1948),  p.  371  ff. 

®  Vie  de  Rossini  (Paris.  Le  Divan,  n.d.),  Vol.  I,  p. 
249. 

Music  and  Literature  (Athens.  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  Press.  1948),  p.  89. 

Boileau  in  the  preface  to  his  fragmentary  “Pro¬ 
logue  d’opcra.” 

See  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  II,  3, 
P-  39- 

Letter  to  Strauss  of  May  28,  1911. 

“It  is  frightening  to  see  how  short  is  the  libretto 
of  Tristan,  and  how  long  the  opera."  Hofmannsthal  to 
Strauss  in  a  letter  of  June  3,  1913. 

The  dialogue  forms  part  of  the  sequence  of  stories 
entitled  Die  Serapionshriider. 

To  make  matters  worse,  it  is  often  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  the  singers.  Strauss’s  assertion  that  "in  an  opera, 
one  third  of  the  text  is  always  wasted"  is  partly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  poor  enunciation  of  the  soloists  and 
partly  by  the  rich  orchestral  palette  preferred  by  many 
modern  composers. 

“Some  Reflections  on  Music  and  Opera,"  Partisan 
Review,  January/February,  1952,  p.  10  ff. 

Sec  his  letter  to  Strauss  of  August  13,  1916. 

Busoni  considers  this  to  be  the  main  function  of 
music  in  opera.  See  his  Entwurf  einer  neuen  Aesthetil^ 
der  Tonl(unst  of  1906. 

2®  In  his  poem  “Art  poctique.” 


2'  Hofmannsthal  begged  Strauss  to  credit  him  not 
“with  the  words  themselves  as  they  appear  in  the  li¬ 
bretto  but  with  that  which  lies  unspoken  between 
them.”  (Letter  of  January  20,  1913). 

2*  See  especially  p.  154  of  Stanislavsky  Produces 
Othello,  Helen  Novak,  tr.  (London.  Geoffrey  Bles. 
1948). 

2®  From  his  letter  to  Philipp  Christoph  Kayser  of 
June  20,  1785. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Mozart  to  his  father. 

2'*  Sec  Stravinsky:  An  Autobiography  (New  York. 
Simon  &  Schuster.  1936),  p.  110  ff. 

2*  Preface  to  Alceste  in  a  dedicatory  letter  to  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany  (1769). 

See  his  essay  “U Alceste  d'Euripide,  cellcs  dc 
Quinault,  et  de  Calsabigi,  les  partitions  de  Gluck,  de 
Schweizer,  dc  Guglicimi  et  dc  Handel  sur  cc  sujet,” 
A  Travers  Chants  (Paris.  1862),  p.  130  ff. 

2®  Sec  Strauss's  letter  to  Stefan  Zweig  of  December 
19,  1932,  in  their  Briejwechsel,  Willi  Schuh,  cd. 
(Frankfurt.  S.  Fischer.  1957). 

2®  Article  “Contre-sens”  in  his  Dictionnaire  de  mu- 
sique.  According  to  Rousseau,  it  was  d’.Membcrt  who 
claimed  that  "music  being  merely  a  translation  of  words 
into  song,  it  is  obvious  that  one  can  fall  into  counter- 
sense.” 

®®  Vie  de  Rossini,  I,  p.  297. 

This  is  an  inversion  of  the  title  of  a  one-act  optcra 
by  Salieri  (with  a  libretto  by  the  Abbe  dc  Casti)  to 
which  Strauss  refers  in  the  motto  of  his  opera  Ca- 
priccio. 

Letter  of  September  26,  1781.  Sec  The  Letters  of 
Mozart  and  His  Family,  Emily  Anderson,  tr.  (London. 
Macmillan.  1938). 

®®  Vie  de  Rossini,  I,  p.  102. 

“Some  Reflections  on  Music  and  Opera.” 

From  his  preface  to  the  opera-oratorio. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


Exit  Periodicals  Survey — 

Enter  Periodicals  Criticism 

Ten  years  ago,  when  Ernst  Erich  Noth  insti¬ 
tuted  a  quarterly  survey  of  literary  periodicals 
at  large,  he  began  what  became  a  unique  ref¬ 
erence  service  to  American  scholars  and  librar¬ 
ians.  In  Boof{S  Abroad,  as  nowhere  else,  a  fairly 
complete  repertory  of  significant  literary  ar¬ 
ticles  which  had  appeared  in  European,  Latin 
American,  Asian,  African,  and  Australian  per¬ 
iodicals  could  be  found. 

Within  the  past  decade,  the  world  has  got¬ 
ten  smaller  and  American  bibliographers  have 
widened  their  efficiency  and  their  scope.  To¬ 
day,  the  researcher  in  quest  of  a  literary  article 
published  abroad  will  most  likely  find  it  listed 
in  the  annual  MLA  bibliography.  Where  this 
is  not  the  case,  he  may  consult  the  listings  of 
the  Yearbook^  of  Comparative  and  General 
Literature,  the  Year’s  WorJ^  in  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Studies,  or  the  International  Index  of 
Periodicals.  In  each  case,  we  admit  candidly 
that  he  will  be  consulting  a  more  efficient  and 
more  scientifically  organized  bibliographical 
service  than  Boo\s  Abroad,  with  its  limited 
staff  and  financial  resources,  could  ever  hope 
to  give. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  editors  of 
Boof^s  Abroad  bow  out  of  the  field  of  enumera- 
tive  bibliography  in  which  they  have  been  so 
effectively  bettered.  Instead,  they  hope  to  turn 
their  efforts  to  an  aspect  of  critical  assessment 
in  the  periodicals  field  which  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  practiced  abroad  (by  the  London 
Times  Literary  Supplement,  to  give  a  signal 
example)  but  which  has  yet  to  be  emulated  in 
America  on  an  international  basis:  a  periodic 
survey  in  article  form  of  the  most  outstanding 
current  literary  criticism  published  in  foreign 
journals  and  of  important  American  criticism 
concerned  with  foreign  literature.  In  this  way, 
the  best  that  the  publications  of  any  given 
country  (or  language  group)  would  have  to 
offer  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  at  irregular  intervals.  Naturally, 
not  all  periodicals  received  here  will  receive 
attention  this  way.  Quality  will,  however,  be 
substituted  for  quantity.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
true  assessment  of  current  critical  trends  in 
any  given  literary  world  can,  in  this  way,  be 
communicated  to  our  readers.  The  function 
of  the  projected  articles  on  outstanding  per¬ 
iodicals  contributions  should,  ideally,  match 


our  aim  of  presenting  the  readers  of  Boo\s 
'Abroad  with  “the  best  that”  ...  is  being  .  .  . 
“thought  and  said  in  the  world”  through  our 
article  and  review  sections  better  than  any 
enumerative  bibliography  could. 

Since  the  switching  from  our  old  to  our 
new  method  of  periodicals  assessment  requires 
some  breathing-space,  we  will  beg  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  our  readers  if  neither  this  nor  the 
next  issue  of  the  journal  carries  mention  of 
(periodicals.  By  summer  of  1961,  however,  the 
first  of  a  periodic  series  of  article  surveys  will 
appear.  By  way  of  corollary  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  success  of  this  venture  will  depend  on 
the  willingness  of  our  colleague-editors  at 
home  and  abroad  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  com¬ 
plimentary  review  copies.  Insofar  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discuss  this  plan  personally 
with  the  foreign  editors  on  my  European  tour 
of  last  fall,  I  hope  to  communicate  it  to  them 
through  these  pages,  together  with  my  wish 
for  their  understanding  and  support. 

W.B.F. 

English  and  American  Celebrations  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson’s  250/A  Birthday 

By  Albrecht  B,  Strauss 

Posterity  has  never  stopped  cherishing  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  in  so 
many  ways  the  dominant  literary  figure  of 
his  age,  and  the  numerous  celebrations  organ¬ 
ized  in  1959  to  commemorate  his  250th  birth¬ 
day  and  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Rasselas  are  ample  evidence  of  the 
reverence  and  affection  in  which  Johnson  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  held  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  And  if  among  the  most  dedi¬ 
cated  celebrants  were  those  he  had  jokingly 
derided  as  “the  boobies  of  Birmingham”  as 
well  as  descendants  of  those  American  colon¬ 
ists  whom,  in  a  far  more  serious  vein,  he  had 
denounced  as  “a  race  of  convicts,”  this  only 
goes  to  show  that  James  Boswell  is  not  the 
only  one  to  have  been  all  the  more  drawn  to 
Johnson  for  having  been  rebuffed  by  him. 
Such  was  and  continues  to  be  the  compelling 
spell  cast  by  the  great  doctor! 

Pride  of  place  in  any  account  of  these  an¬ 
niversary  festivities  must  necessarily  be  given 
to  Lichfield,  that  magna  parens  whom  John¬ 
son  so  nobly  saluted  in  a  famous  dictionary 
entry.  Even  though  rather  grandiose  schemes 
to  dress  all  shop  assistants  in  eighteenth<en- 
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tury  costumes  and  to  fill  the  streets  with  horses 
and  cattle-troughs  had  to  be  abandoned  when 
the  more  practical-minded  citizens  were  heard 
from,  Johnson’s  native  city  threw  itself  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  effort  to  do  justice  to  the 
occasion.  The  round  of  celebrations  Lichfield 
authorities  organized  included  a  period  cos¬ 
tume  ball  at  the  Guildhall,  a  concert  of  eight- 
eenth<entury  music,  an  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings,  and  a  joint  pageant  by  ten  local  schools. 
Then,  on  the  morning  of  September  19th,  the 
day  after  the  birthday.  Sir  William  Haley, 
editor  of  The  Times,  planted  on  the  banks  of 
Stowe  Pool  “a  tree  fourth  in  direct  descent 
from  the  willow  beneath  which  the  doctor  was 
wont  to  sit  and  meditate.”  At  noon  of  the  same 
day,  in  a  ceremony  accompanied  by  the  ca¬ 
thedral  choir,  a  laurel  wreath  was  placed  by 
the  Mayor  on  Johnson’s  statue  in  the  cobbled 
market  square;  and  that  evening,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  supper  of  the  Johnson  Society  in  the 
Guildhall,  Sir  William  urged  the  crowded 
gathering  not  to  be  content  with  mere  lip 
service  to  the  name  of  Johnson  but  to  go  out 
and  read  him.  As  is  customary  at  these  annual 
suppers,  the  food  served  was  typically  John¬ 
sonian  fare:  beefsteak  and  kidney  pudding, 
saddle  of  mutton,  apple  pie  and  cream;  and 
the  evening  concluded,  in  the  words  of  the 
menu,  with  ‘‘ye  churchwarden  pipe  and  good¬ 
ly  fellowship  to  follow.”  At  a  special  service 
of  remembrance  held  in  Lichfield  Cathedral 
the  next  morning,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  paid 
tribute  to  Johnson’s  intellectual  powers  and 
to  the  humility  that  went  with  them. 

As  its  first  citizen,  Lichfield  could  fete 
Johnson  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  intimacy. 
Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand,  where  John¬ 
son  had  lived  but  briefly  (if  long  enough  to 
find  a  wife),  could  make  no  comparable  claim 
on  the  allegiance  of  Johnson  or  Johnsonians: 
it  had  to  compensate  for  that  deficiency  by  the 
elaborateness  of  its  planning.  Accordingly,  as 
long  as  a  year  before  the  anniversary,  a  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  formed  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  E.  A.  Knight,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Midland  Institute,  to  draw  up  a  program  for 
a  week  of  celebrations.  From  the  work  of  this 
group  there  emerged  a  series  of  carefully 
planned  events  ranging  all  the  way  from  a 
commemorative  sermon  in  the  Cathedral 
given  by  the  Provost  of  Birmingham  to  dra¬ 
matic  readings  from  Johnson’s  works,  and 
including  an  inaugural  address  by  Professor 
T.  J.  B.  Spencer,  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
“Johnson’s  England”  by  Sir  Albert  Richard¬ 
son,  and  a  Brains  Trust  discussion  of  “Johnson 
at  Oxford.”  The  climax  was  reached  on  the 
birthday  itself  when  a  Subscription  Celebra¬ 


tion  Dinner  was  held  in  the  Banqueting  Room 
of  the  Council  House,  an  affair  over  which  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  presided  and  at 
which  Sir  Sydney  Roberts  was  called  upon  to 
propose  the  toast  “To  the  Immortal  Memory 
of  Samuel  Johnson.” 

Memorable  as  all  these  events  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been,  of  more  enduring  interest 
perhaps  are  two  unusual  exhibitions  held  in 
Birmingham  in  honor  of  the  anniversary,  for. 
both  produced  catalogues  that,  it  has  been  said, 
are  certain  to  become  rare  collectors’  items. 
On  September  14th  Sir  John  Wedgwood 
opened  at  the  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
an  “exhibition  of  books,  manuscripts  and  por¬ 
traits  of  Johnson  and  his  circle”  which,  to 
quote  Lord  Radcliffe,  comprised  “examples, 
nearly  all  in  first  editions,  of  every  single  work 
in  which  Johnson  had  a  hand”  and  “a  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  .  .  .  that  have  never  been  pub¬ 
licly  exhibited  before.”  Drawn  in  part  from 
the  Birmingham  Reference  Library,  the  pieces 
exhibited  came  from  private  collections  and 
university  libraries  all  over  the  British  Isles. 
In  contrast,  the  exhibition  “Johnson’s  Books” 
— arranged  by  Charles  Parish  at  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Library  —  drew  exclusively  upon  the 
holdings  of  this  180-year  old  private  subscrip¬ 
tion  library  for  a  display  of  fifty  “books  which 
Johnson  is  recorded  as  having  read  in  the 
editions  he  must  have  used.”  Here,  then,  to 
use  Professor  James  L.  Clifford’s  phrase,  were 
two  “appetizing  feasts” — tasty  enough  to  titil¬ 
late  the  palate  of  the  most  discriminating 
Johnsonian. 

While  of  course  it  could  not  hope  to  rival 
the  lavishness  of  the  Lichfield  and  Birming¬ 
ham  celebrations,  Stourbridge,  the  Worcester¬ 
shire  town  where,  for  a  short  while,  Johnson 
attended  school,  (in  the  words  of  one  of  its 
citizens)  “was  not  idle  when  it  came  to  cele¬ 
brating  the  250th  anniversary  of  Johnson’s 
birth.”  As  in  Birmingham,  two  exhibitions 
were  lovingly  arranged  to  mark  the  occasion — 
one  at  the  Stourbridge  Library  and  the  other 
at  Queen’s  College.  The  former,  opened  Oc¬ 
tober  21st  by  the  Mayor  of  Stourbridge,  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  main  of  Johnsoniana  assembled 
from  the  Birmingham  Reference  Library,  the 
Walsall  Library,  the  Birthplace  at  Lichfield, 
and  the  private  collection  of  Johnson  Ball,  but 
it  also  included  items  of  local  significance:  a 
receipt  signed  by  Dr.  Johnson’s  father,  Michael 
Johnson,  for  instance,  and  a  governors’  min¬ 
ute  book  with  entries  concerning  the  Rev. 
John  Wentworth,  Johnson’s  “severe”  head¬ 
master.  The  second  exhibition,  which  did  not 
open  its  doors  until  December  2nd,  was  en¬ 
titled  “Dr.  Johnson’s  England,”  and  displayed 
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“material  of  Johnsonian  connection  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  form  of  books,  pamphlets,  en¬ 
gravings,  pictures,  etc.” — all  drawn  from  the 
private  collection  of  Johnson  Ball,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Queen’s  College.  If,  despite  good  press 
notices,  both  exhibitions  did  not  meet  with 
an  enthusiastic  response  from  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  their  disappointed  sponsors  might  take 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  celebrations  fared  no  better. 

Indeed,  as  one  surveys  English  commemo¬ 
rations  of  Johnson’s  250th  birthday,  one  does 
not  get  the  impression  that  they  aroused  wide¬ 
spread  public  excitement.  Localities  with 
which  Johnson  had  personal  ties — Lichheld, 
Birmingham,  Stourbridge  —  fondly  remem¬ 
bered  the  occasion.  The  Times,  both  in  its 
daily  edition  and  the  Literary  Supplement, 
noted  the  birthday  with  gracious  editorials, 
but  there  were  no  major  celebrations  in  Lon¬ 
don,  no  special  issues  of  periodicals,  no  com¬ 
memorative  publications.  A  person  of  general 
literary  interests,  one  suspects,  might  even 
have  passed  1959  in  England  without  being 
reminded  that  he  was  living  through  a  “John¬ 
son  Year.”  Such  apparent  public  indifference 
is  perhaps  not  as  puzzling  as  it  may  seem  at 
first  glance.  A  writer  in  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement  surely  went  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  it  when  he  remarked,  “It  is  not  as 
if  Johnson  were  .in  esoteric  figure  only  dug 
out  and  dusted  down  for  anniversaries,  and 
then  put  away  for  half  a  century;  he  is  rather 
an  indestructible  portion  of  our  landscape  and 
climate.”  So  thoroughly,  then,  has  Johnson 
become  a  part  of  the  English  setting  that  it 
did  not  take  an  anniversary  to  revive  him. 

A  somewhat  comparable  situation  prevails 
in  the  United  States.  It  may  well  be,  to  quote 
another  Times  editorial  writer,  that  “even 
though  every  one  of  the  175  million  Amer¬ 
icans  became  Johnsonians,  Johnson  could 
never  become  an  American,”  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  “the  centre  of  Johnsonian  study 
has  now  largely  moved  to  the  United  States.” 
And  while,  alas,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
175  million  Americans  become  Johnsonians, 
the  nucleus  of  American  Johnsonians  (and, 
one  might  add,  Boswellians)  has  seen  to  it 
that  the  reading  public  at  least  has  not  been 
allowed  to  overlook  their  patron  saint.  The 
announcement  of  the  great  Yale  edition  of 
Johnson’s  works,  the  gradual  publication  by 
Yale  of  the  Boswell  papers,  the  appearance 
of  some  of  these  as  paperbacks  —  all  these 
things  have  served  to  keep  the  name  of  John¬ 
son  before  the  public  eye;  and  the  result  is 
that,  much  as  in  England,  no  anniversary  was 
needed  to  reawaken  interest  in  Dr.  Johnson. 


Even  so,  American  Johnsonians  enthusi¬ 
astically  played  their  part  in  making  1959  a 
memorable  “Johnson  Year.”  Above  all,  it  was 
left  to  them  to  publish  the  year’s  one  major 
contribution  to  Johnson  scholarship — New 
Light  on  Dr.  Johnson,  a  splendidly  produced 
volume  of  twenty  essays  by  distinguished 
Johnsonians,  for  the  most  part  American, 
edited  for  the  Yale  University  Press  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frederick  W.  Hilles.  And  the  large- 
scale  “exhibition  of  first  editions,  manuscripts, 
letters,  and  portraits,”  arranged  for  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York  by  Her¬ 
bert  Cahoon,  assembled  under  one  roof  such 
a  galaxy  of  Johnsoniana  as  has  probably  never 
been  brought  together  before.  For  not  only 
could  Mr.  Cahoon  avail  himself  of  the  rich 
holdings  of  the  Morgan  and  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  libraries,  but — thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Hyde  and  Mr. 
Herman  W.  Liebert — he  was  also  given  the 
freedom  of  the  world’s  finest  private  Johnson 
collections.  The  result,  as  is  plain  from  Mr. 
Gaboon’s  superb  catalogue,  was  such  a  daz¬ 
zling  array  of  treasures  as  must  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  any  Johnsonian. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  John.son  Exhibition 
held  in  New  York  City.  To  coincide  with  and 
complement  that  at  the  Morgan,  Herman  W. 
Liebert  had  organized  at  The  Grolier  Club 
an  exhibition  dealing  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  fa¬ 
mous  Club.  By  drawing  ufwn  published 
works,  autographed  letters  and  manuscripts,  or 
books  from  their  libraries,  he  ingeniously  con¬ 
trived  to  show  something  connected  with 
every  member  of  the  Club  before  Johnson’s 
death.  An  address  on  “The  Intellectual  Aristo¬ 
cracy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century”  by  Professor 
Lewis  R.  Curtis  graced  the  o|)ening  of  this 
exhibition  on  October  20th. 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  both  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  New  Light  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  the 
two  extraordinary  New  York  exhibitions  must 
be  credited  to  a  distinguished  group  of  John- 
son-lovers  called  “The  Johnsonians.”  This 
club,  which  since  1946  has  met  annually  in  or 
near  New  York  on  the  night  of  Johnson’s 
birthday,  turned  its  1959  gathering  into  a  gala 
affair.  At  the  dinner,  held  by  special  invita¬ 
tion  in  the  East  Room  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Liebert,  the 
group  heard  an  address  by  Professor  Clifford 
on  current  Johnsonian  studies  in  England  as 
well  as  a  warm  tribute  to  American  John¬ 
sonians  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Powell,  one  of  the  best¬ 
loved  British  Johnson  scholars  whose  presence 
in  New  York  on  this  occasion — as  The  Times 
apdy  put  it — made  “a  happy  link  between 
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British  and  American  scholarship.”  The  toast, 
“To  the  Immortal  Memory  of  Samuel  John¬ 
son,”  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Hyde. 

While  New  York  City  was  thus  clearly  the 
focal  point  of  American  Johnson  celebrations, 
commemorations  of  one  type  or  another  took 
place  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Notably  in  Los  Angeles  where 
Maurice  Saeta,  a  lawyer  and  trustee  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Law  Library,  had  con¬ 
stituted  himself  a  “one  man  committee  to 
arouse  our  community  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,”  much  was  done  to  publicize  the 
anniversary.  Mr.  Saeta  himself  lectured  on 
Johnson  at  the  Zamorano  Club  and  over  Radio 
Station  KPPK,  but  there  were  also  small  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  first  editions  at  Occidental  College, 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  and 
Claremont  College.  More  important  {Jcrhaps, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Law  Library  organ¬ 
ized  an  exhibition  entitled  “Dr.  Johnson  and 
the  Law,”  and  the  Huntington  Library 
showed  some  of  its  Johnson  first  editions  and 
manuscripts.  Yet  California  was  by  no  means 
alone  in  paying  respects  to  Johnson’s  memory. 
Comparable  exhibitions  were  also  held — to 
mention  but  a  few — at  Duke  University,  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Lehigh  University, 
and  the  University  of  Colorado.  And  at  Yale 
University  Professors  F.  W.  Hilles  and  W.  K. 
Wimsatt,  Jr.,  lectured  on  Rassdas  and  “John¬ 
son  on  Shakespeare”  respectively. 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  continue  the  list. 
Enough,  more  than  enough,  has  surely  been 
said  to  indicate  that  Johnson,  if  only  he  could 
have  been  here  to  see  it,  would  have  had  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  by  tl^  notice  taken  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Most 
pleased  of  all  perhaps,  though  doubdess  some¬ 
what  starded  and  perplexed,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  by  a  volume  of  twelve  Bicen¬ 
tenary  Essays  on  "Rasselas,"  published — under 
the  aegis  of  Magdi  Wahba — as  a  Supplement 
to  Cairo  Studies  in  English.  That  so  affection¬ 
ate  a  tribute  should  come  from  so  distant  a 
[Jace  as  Egypt  suggests  what  the  English- 
speaking  world  has  known  for  a  long  time, 
a  truism  to  whose  soundness  it  has  testified 
once  again  in  1959 — that  Johnson’s  appeal  is 
universal.* 

University  of  North  Carolina 

•  I  could  not  have  compiled  this  report  without  the 
help  of  Professor  James  L.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Gaboon,  who  generously  placed  at  my  disposal  most 
of  the  material  on  which  it  b  based.  I  should  therefore 
like  to  record  here  my  gratitude  for  their  extraordinary 
kindness. 


Legends  and  Poems  From  Armenia 

By  Emmanuel  P.  Varandyan 

Zabelle  C.  Boyajian,  who  has  edited  and  illus¬ 
trated  a  chrestomathy  in  glowing  colors  ( Ar¬ 
menian  Legends  and  Poems,  London.  Dent. 
1916.  Reissue:  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  xvi  196  pages  17 
plates.  $7.50.),  characterizes  her  work  thus: 
“The  book  does  not  claim  to  represent  Ar¬ 
menian  poetry  adequately  ...  I  have  only 
given  a  few  typical  legends  and  poems,  en¬ 
deavoring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  convey  the 
local  coloring  by  adhering  closely  to  the  form, 
rhythm,  and  imagery  of  the  originals  in  my 
translations.  I  have  also  largely  based  the  dec¬ 
orative  scheme  of  the  illustrations  upon  an¬ 
cient  Armenian  art  as  we  see  it  in  mediaeval 
missals  and  illuminations.” 

Despite  its  restricted  range,  Armenian  Leg¬ 
ends  and  Poems  is  a  fascinating  introduction 
to  a  rich  literature.  It  is  a  literary  spectrum, 
variegated  in  color  and  content,  of  *:he  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  of  an  ancient  people.  It  mirrors, 
in  fragments  of  legend  and  epic,  in  Hashes  of 
poetry  and  hymn,  in  stirring  songs  of  liberty 
and  love,  a  cumulative  tradition  which  reaches, 
in  thematic  development  and  motif,  deep  into 
pre-Christian  millennia.  The  history  of  Ar¬ 
menian  literature,  developing  in  a  pattern  of 
peaks,  plateaus,  and  troughs,  falls  into  four 
distinct  periods:  the  pre-Christian  period,  the 
Golden  Age,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Period.  The  literature  of  the  first  period 
dealt  with  the  exploits  of  national  heroes — 
legendary  or  historical — with  Mazdaic  liturgy 
and  fertility  hymns,  with  festivals  and  folk 
epics  of  numerous  variants.  When  Christian¬ 
ity  was  established  in  Armenia  in  301  A.D., 
most  of  this  literature  was  repressed  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Only  fragments  of  epics,  talcs,  and 
songs  have  been  collected  and  preserved  by 
Moses  of  Khorcnc  in  his  History  of  Armenia. 
From  this  book  Zabelle  Boyajian  gives  a  few 
charming  excerpts:  “Vahagn,”  the  story  of 
the  demigod — born  of  fire  and  force — who 
became  a  mighty  king  and  cleansed  the  land 
from  monsters;  “Artashes  and  Satenik,”  a 
heroic  love  talc  of  a  captive  bride  and  victor¬ 
ious  king;  “Christ  and  Abgarus,”  which  re¬ 
lates  an  exchange  of  letters  between  King 
Abgarus  and  Jesus;  and  “Ara  and  Semiramis,” 
an  account  of  the  love  struggle  between  the 
queen  of  Assyria  and  the  King  of  Armenia, 
Ara  the  Beautiful. 

In  404  A.D.  a  new  phonetic  alphabet  was 
created;  soon  after,  within  forty  years,  an 
enormous  amount  of  literature  of  various 
genres  was  produced  and  two  thousand  mon- 
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astcries,  libraries,  and  schools  were  established. 
On  account  of  the  range  and  variety  of  pro¬ 
duction,  in  translations  and  original  works, 
this  period  (404-450)  is  called  “The  Golden 
Age  of  Armenian  Literature.”  Despite  its 
salient  importance,  Zabelle  Boyajian  —  con¬ 
strained  by  space  and  scoj)c — leaves  this  period 
almost  untouched. 

After  a  plateau  of  relative  quiescence,  due 
to  political  and  economic  conditions,  a  new 
upsurge  of  intellectual  activities  began.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  the  tenacious  country, 
though  periodically  subjected  to  invasions  and 
p)artitions,  produced  a  succession  of  outstand¬ 
ing  scholars,  writers,  pxets,  and  historians. 
From  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  over  25,000  manu¬ 
scripts — beautifully  illuminated  and  bound — 
px)ured  out  of  churches,  courts,  monasteries, 
and  libraries.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
px)ets  of  this  pjeriod  (the  Middle  Ages)  was 
Grigor  Narekatzi  (951-1009);  the  purity  of 
sentiment  and  elegance  of  his  style  has  caused 
him  to  be  called  the  Pindar  of  Armenia.  From 
his  p)cn  came  odes,  elegies,  panegyrics,  and 
homilies.  Only  one  px)em  of  his,  “T^e  Christ 
Child,”  has  been  included  in  Armenian  Poems 
and  Legends. 

Catholicos  Nerses  Shnorhali  (1100-1173) 
was  the  most  brilliant  author  of  his  time.  He 
earned  the  title  Shnorhali  (The  Gracious),  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nobility  of  his  character,  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  sermons,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
style.  He  was  a  versatile  and  prolific  writer; 
in  all  he  wrote  15,000  lines  of  p)oetry  in  various 
forms  and  genres.  “I  should  have  liked  to 
include,”  says  Zabelle  Boyajian,  “some  of  the 
sharagans  (rows  of  gems)  of  Nerses  Shnor¬ 
hali;  but  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  their 
characteristic  forms  in  another  language,  and 
doing  them  justice,  made  me  decide  not  to 
translate  any  of  them.”  So  from  this  important 
author  she  selects  only  one  pxiem — “TTie  Ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Crusaders.” 

Between  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
lived,  almost  contemporaneously,  three  great 
px)cts:  Constantine  Erzingatzi,  Hovhannes 
Erzingatzi,  and  Frik.  The  first  is  a  lyric  pxot 
of  love  and  beauty.  Unfortunately,  no  samples 
of  his  work  appoar  in  this  volume. 

Hovhannes  Erzingatzi  (1250)  was  a  man 
of  many  talents.  He  was  not  only  a  pxot  but 
also  a  scholar;  he  wrote  a  comprehensive  gram¬ 
mar,  translated  masterworks  from  Latin  and 
Greek,  produced  extensive  Biblical  commen¬ 
taries  and  devotional  works.  He  even  wrote 
treatises  on  astrology;  but  above  all  his  fame 


rests  upxjn  the  excellence  of  his  px)ctry  on  love 
and  the  majesty  of  nature.  He  was  an  inventive 
stylist.  In  his  religious  as  well  as  in  his  love 
pxtems,  he  employs  strangely  striking  meta¬ 
phors  and  similes.  In  this  respject  he  seems 
to  be  the  pjercursor  of  Bunyan  and  some  Eng¬ 
lish  px)cts.  For  instance,  in  his  px)em  entitled 
“Like  an  Ocean  Is  This  World,”  which  ap)- 
pjears  on  page  59  of  this  collection,  he  uses  a 
central  metaphor  which  afterwards  constitutes 
the  heart  of  Donne’s  “Hymn  to  Christ”  and 
Tennyson’s  “Crossing  the  Bar.” 

Frik  (Khachatur  Kecharetzi),  another  out¬ 
standing  author  of  this  pjcriod,  was  a  priest; 
but  the  secular  and  the  mystical  seemed  to 
have  a  strange,  paradoxical  balance  in  him.  His 
allegorical  px)ems  express  one  aspjcct  of  his 
nature;  on  the  other  hand,  his  lyrics  of  love 
and  lays  of  sensuous  joy  reflect  a  deep  sub¬ 
conscious  bond  with  natural  reality.  Seeing 
God  in  matter  and  matter  in  God,  for  him 
px)etry  is  not  a  mere  aesthetic  revelry — it  is  a 
vehicle  of  justice  and  truth  and  beauty,  ex¬ 
ploring  the  paradoxes  of  the  universe  and  the 
inequities  of  the  world.  Compassionate  by 
nature,  he  writes  laments  and  protests  against 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man;  he  bemoans  the 
unhappy  fate  of  his  country  and  of  the  world. 
In  his  long  px)em,  “Reproaches,”  almost  lit¬ 
erally  translated  and  reproduced  in  this  vol¬ 
ume,  he  asks  God  why  He  is  unmindful  of 
the  miseries  of  the  world.  Why  should  the 
wicked  prosper  and  the  righteous  p)erish? 

Omitting  many  noted  authors  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  often  characterized 
as  “The  Silver  Age”  of  Armenian  letters,  we 
pass  to  the  Modern  Period  and  give,  through 
a  few  representative  selections  in  this  volume, 
just  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  its  themes,  motifs, 
and  salient  features. 

With  the  loss  of  px>litical  indep)cndence  came 
a  loss  of  liberty  and  decline  of  artistic  and 
intellectual  creativity.  For  over  six  hundred 
years — from  the  fall  of  the  Lusignan  dynasty 
in  1375  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  revo¬ 
lution  in  1917 — foreign  px)wers  reigned  su¬ 
preme  over  the  unhappy  land  of  Armenia. 
When  life  and  liberty  became  impossible  under 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Armenians  fled  from  their  homeland 
in  search  of  freedom  and  security  in  new  lands. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  that  this  ancient  race 
was  on  the  verge  of  extinction  from  the  arena 
of  history.  But  no  sooner  had  they  settled 
under  new  skies  than  they  did  four  things: 
first  they  built  a  church,  then  a  school  beside 
the  church,  then  a  library,  then  a  center 
learning.  As  the  seventeenth  century  waned 
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and  the  eighteenth  century  dawned,  these  cen¬ 
ters  began  to  yield  the  fruits  of  their  reborn 
vitality. 

From  the  vast  literature  of  this  period — 
50,000  tides — Zabelle  Boyajian  selects  twenty- 
three  authors  and  forty-four  poems  and  songs. 
Sayat  Nova  is  perhaps  the  most  representative 
of  hundreds  of  ashoughs  —  minstrel-poets, 
troubadors — who  traveled  far  and  wide  and 
sang,  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  sazes  and 
taars,  lays  of  love,  ballads  and  heroic  songs, 
in  weddings  and  festivals,  in  the  courts  of 
kings,  khans,  and  sultans.  Mikail  Nalbandian 
was  one  of  the  many  poets  of  freedom  and 
rebirth.  In  his  poem  entided  “Liberty,”  we 
find  one  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  man’s 
eternal  aspiration  for  justice  and  freedom.  In 
the  same  spirit,  with  deep  passion  and  sincere 
sorrow,  Raphael  Patkanian  in  his  “The  Tears 
of  Araxes”  laments  the  lost  glory  of  his  moth¬ 
erland,  begs  Mother  Araxes  not  to  despair  but 
rejoice,  for  soon  her  wandering,  homeless  sons 
will  return  and  rebuild  the  ruined  hamlets 
and  gardens  of  her  sunny  shores. 

Bedres  Tourian,  the  young  consumptive 
bard  of  Marbara,  belongs  to  another  class  of 
poets.  In  language  and  technique,  in  lyric 
lucidity  of  authentic  emotions,  he  introduced 
a  new  dimension  in  Armenian  poetry.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  just  before  hectic  fever 
had  finally  consumed  his  genius,  he  wrote  one 
of  the  most  stirring,  most  powerful  poems  in 
world  literature.  Caught  in  the  inexorable  web 
of  fate,  roaring  like  a  wounded,  helpless  lion, 
in  his  “Complaints”  he  revolts  against  the  di¬ 
vine  scheme  of  things;  then  in  his  “Day  After,” 
exhausted,  dying,  penitent,  like  Job,  before 
the  unfathomable  mystery  of  the  alpha  and 
the  omega  of  the  Universe,  he  implores  in 
quivering  words  of  compassion  the  forgive¬ 
ness  and  mercy  of  the  CJod  of  paradoxes. 

This  poor,  delicate  son  of  a  widowed  wash¬ 
woman  came  and  went  like  a  Bashing  meteor, 
leaving  behind,  in  a  garland  of  immortal 
legacy,  some  of  the  most  exquisite  lyrical 
poetry  of  modern  times.  All  the  Armenian 
poets  who  came  after  him,  particularly  those 
whose  concern  was  primarily  with  the  aching 
problems  of  the  heart  and  the  soul,  have  been 
touched  by  the  glow  and  the  p>oignancy  of  his 
art.  We  hear  the  echoes  of  his  lyre  and  see  the 
iridescent  colors  of  his  imagery  even  in  a  great, 
original  poet  like  Avetik  Isahakian,  the  oc¬ 
togenarian  dean  of  the  modern  poets  who 
died  in  1957,  bequeathing  to  posterity  scores 
of  magnificent  works.  Some  of  his  lyrical 
poems  have  been  put  to  music  and  sung  by 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the  world. 


The  Armenian  literature  —  modern,  me¬ 
dieval,  and  pre-Christian — is  so  vast  that  one 
could  hardly  do  justice  to  it  in  one  volume  of 
translations — renditions  which  rarely  attain 
the  plasticity,  the  verve,  and  subde  beauty  of 
the  originals.  Despite  the  importance  of  this 
extraordinary  literature,  unfortunately  very 
litde  is  known  about  it  outside  a  limited  circle 
of  Western  scholars;  a  systematic  study  of  its 
origin,  its  varied  technical  and  thematic  de¬ 
velopment  would,  I  am  sure,  reveal  some  re¬ 
warding  aesthetic  and  philosophical  values  for 
mankind,  particularly  for  the  Western  World. 

Ohio  State  University 

The  B.  Traven  Mystery 

By  Hubert  Jannach 

For  over  thirty  years  intensive  speculations 
have  been  made  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
mysterious  author  of  the  works  of  B.  Traven. 
These  speculations  have  not  abated  even 
though  allegedly  definitive  information  about 
the  author  has  been  released. 

American  readers  probably  remember  the 
name  Traven  only  in  connection  with  the 
splendid  movie  The  Treasure  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  which  was  based  on  the  novel  of  the 
same  name.  Several  of  Traven’s  novels  have 
been  published  in  the  United  States  but  they 
failed  to  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  this 
country.  They  were  sexed-up  inferior  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  original  German  works  and  as 
such  they  could  only  serve  to  prejudice  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  against  the  author’s  works.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  United  States,  however,  they  are 
extremely  popular.  They  have  been  translated 
into  more  than  twenty  languages  and  new 
editions  are  still  appearing  on  the  market. 

Numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  as 
to  who  B.  Traven  actually  is.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  he  is  the  anarchist  Ret  or  Fred 
Marut  who  participated  in  the  unsuccessful 
1920  Bavarian  revolt  and  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  escaped  execution.  Marut  was  the 
editor  of  the  anarchist  publication  Der  Ziegel- 
brenner  and  reputedly  had  the  same  pungent 
style  evident  in  Traven.  The  two  also  shared 
the  same  obsession  for  anonymity.  Another 
theory  is  that  he  is  Bendrich  Traven,  a  Scandi¬ 
navian,  who  came  to  Berlin  in  about  1920  and 
associated  with  an  anarchist-syndicalist  group 
led  by  Rudolf  Rocker.  It  even  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  is  a  deserter  from  the  American 
navy,  also  that  he  is  a  Negro  who  had  to  flee 
from  criminal  prosecution  in  the  United 
Sutes.  Also  heard  is  the  contention  that  the 
works  of  Traven  were  written  by  several  au¬ 
thors.  Since  no  new  works  of  Traven  have 
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appeared  after  1940  and  the  copyrights  of 
some  of  the  later  editions  are  now  shared  by 
various  people,  it  also  is  possible  that  the  au¬ 
thor  is  dead  or  incapacitated  and  that  self- 
appointed  heirs,  or  perhaps  rightful  ones,  are 
reaping  the  rewards  of  his  labors. 

For  about  the  last  fifteen  years  almost  fran¬ 
tic  efforts  have  been  made  by  certain  individu¬ 
als  in  Mexico  to  halt  further  speculation  about 
the  identity  of  the  author.  TTiey  persistently 
have  been  releasing  “definitive”  information 
stating  that  B.  Traven  is  Berick  Traven  Tors- 
van  who  is  identical  with  the  American  Hal 
Groves,  now  the  proprietor  of  a  restaurant 
near  Acapulco.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born 
of  Swedish  parents  in  Chicago  about  sixty 
years  ago.  According  to  these  reports  he  is  still 
writing  and  all  of  his  original  manuscripts 
are  in  English. 

German  critics,  however,  never  doubted 
that  Traven’s  works  were  written  in  German 
and  that  his  background  is  German.  A  text 
analysis  conclusively  confirms  their  view. 
Traven’s  frame  of  reference  is  consistently 
German  or  European  and  his  use  of  certain 
regionally  limited  words  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  probably  came  from  South  Germany  or 
from  some  German-speaking  locality  of  for¬ 
mer  Austria-Hungary.  His  intimate  familiari¬ 
ty  with  European  postwar  conditions  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  his  superficial  knowledge 
of  American  life.  When  he  uses  English,  it  is 
most  unidiomatic.  It  led  an  American  review¬ 
er  to  remark:  “. . .  he  should  have  hired  some¬ 
one  to  teach  him  the  rudiments  of  American 
slang.”  When  the  German  works  contain 
jokes  or  sayings  that  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  translation,  the  American  works  conveni¬ 
ently  omit  them  or  render  them  literally,  leav¬ 
ing  the  reader  thoroughly  perplexed.  Adding 
further  weight  to  the  belief  that  Traven  is  of 
German  background  is  the  fact  that  all  of  his 
fifteen  works  were  first  published  in  German 
editions  in  Germany. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  idealist 
B.  Traven,  who  had  always  castigated  ques¬ 
tionable  capitalistic  business  practices,  would 
sanction  the  many  misrepresentations  that 
have  been  perpetrated  with  his  works.  These 
irregularities  began  after  the  publication  of  his 
last  novel  in  1940.  For  example,  a  1942  edition 
of  Der  Schatz  der  Sierra  Madre  informs  us 
that  it  is  “aus  dem  cnglischen  original  Text 
ubersetzt”  even  though  the  first  German  edi¬ 
tion  had  appeared  in  1927  and  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  edition  not  until  1934.  Of  the 
numerous  translations  that  have  been  pub¬ 


lished  in  many  languages,  almost  all,  except 
the  American,  a  1950  Italian,  and  recent  Mexi¬ 
can  editions,  state  that  they  are  translations 
from  the  German.  The  American  editions  are 
ambiguously  labeled  “First  American  Edi¬ 
tion.”  One  of  them  states  that  it  is  translated 
from  the  Spanish,  while  the  others  fail  to  men¬ 
tion  that  they  are  translations.  The  Mexican 
editions  claim  to  be  translations  from  the 
American.  The  reason  why  the  Spanish  trans¬ 
lator,  Miss  Esperanza  Lopes  Mateos,  chose  to 
work  with  the  disfigured  American  transla¬ 
tions  may  not  be  too  obscure.  Miss  Mateos  is 
the  source  of  the  information  that  B.  Traven 
is  identical  with  the  American  Hal  Groves  and 
that  he  writes  in  English.  She  calls  herself 
Traven’s  secretary  and  handles  all  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  to  and  coming  from  B.  Traven.  Miss 
Mateos,  incidentally,  also  is  one  of  the  new 
copyright  owners  of  some  of  Traven’s  works, 
and  her  brother,  according  to  a  Mexican  mag¬ 
azine,  has  the  film  rights  to  Traven’s  novels. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  “new” 
works  of  B.  Traven  were  published  which 
seem  to  support  the  belief  that  the  author  is 
still  writing.  In  1955  there  appeared  Der 
Banditendoktor  and  in  1958  Der  dritte  Cast, 
new  titles  among  Traven’s  works.  Of  the  lat¬ 
ter  book  a  German  reviewer  naively  wrote: 
“Here  we  see  Traven  in  a  completely  new 
light.”  No  one  has  as  yet  pointed  out  that  these 
books  are  merely  slight  revisions  and  rear¬ 
rangements  of  works  published  several  dec¬ 
ades  ago.  Der  Banditendoktor  contains  six¬ 
teen  of  the  twenty  stories  found  in  Der  Busch 
(1930)  and  two  other  stories  that  do  not  have 
the  earmarks  of  Traven.  Der  dritte  Cast  also 
draws  on  Der  Busch  for  several  of  its  stories 
and  also  contains  “Die  indianische  Legcnde 
von  der  Sonnenschopfung”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  separate  volume  in  1936. 

It  is  most  unusual  that  these  numerous  mis¬ 
representations  of  Traven’s  works  have  gone 
unchallenged  and  almost  unnoticed  for  so 
long.  The  design  behind  the  attempts  to  rep¬ 
resent  Traven  as  an  American  who  writes  in 
English,  and  who  is  still  writing,  is  no  less  in¬ 
triguing  than  is  the  unsolved  mystery  of  the 
identity  of  B.  Traven. 

Purdue  University 

Rolf  Bongs 

By  Wolfgang  Paulsen 

The  play  Absturz  (Emsdetten  [Westf.]. 
Lcchte.  1958. 100  pages.  2  dm.)  is  not  the  work 
of  a  beginner.  A  few  years  ago.  Bongs  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  in  Germany 
with  his  novel  Die  feurige  Saule,  which  was 
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followed  more  recently  by  a  volume  of  seven 
stories,  Herz  und  Zeit  (all  Lechte  Verlag). 
These  books  were  the  first  harvest  of  a  man 
who  had  spent  long  years  patiendy  training 
his  talents  and  disciplining  himself.  Now  in 
his  fifties  and  at  the  threshold  to  success,  Bongs 
has  come  a  long  way  from  his  early  begin¬ 
nings.  He  had  started  out  as  a  lyricist  trying 
to  capture  the  spirit  of  his  youth  in  loosely- 
knit  free-verse  pieces  halfway  between  the  ode 
and  the  prose  poem.  Keenness  of  observation 
and  a  disarming  frankness  in  the  expression 
of  his  always  enthusiastic  joie  de  vivre  were 
his  particular  note.  He  first  turned  to  the  essay 
(his  Gide  book),  to  free-lance  journalism  and 
the  travelogue,  later  to  the  larger  forms  of 
fiction  and  of  drama.  His  play  shows  traces  of 
all  this.  Of  course,  the  critic  is  curious  to  know 
a  litde  about  the  particular  dramatic  pattern 
adopted  by  Bongs,  since  forms  are  not  autono¬ 
mous,  not  so  much  a  matter  of  originality  and 
creativeness  as  of  choice.  And  it  is  this  choice, 
or  rather  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made, 
which  determines  a  writer’s  place  within  liter¬ 
ary  tradition. 

Helmut  Castagne,  in  his  brief  introduction 
to  the  play,  points  his  readers  to  Priestley,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  theater  of  our  day  remains  clearly  visible 
behind  the  scene,  as  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
with  a  playwright  who  grew  up  in  a  very 
theater <onscious  city  (Diisseldorf),  where  he 
had  the  great  works  of  contemporary  drama 
constantly  before  his  eyes.  We  are,  therefore, 
a  litde  more  hesitant  in  trying  to  fix  influences, 
although  we  admit  that  the  crucial  dramatic 
situation  of  the  play  may  very  well  |x>int  to 
Priesdey:  the  development  of  drama  out  of  an 
initial  confrontation  of  man  with  impending 
catastrophe.  In  Bongs’s  case,  two  couples  (and 
a  few  secondary  figures)  are  faced  with  the 
seemingly  inevitable  in  the  form  of  the  pos¬ 
it  M 


Wc  call  attention  to  an  excellent  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  by  Professor  Bill  Read  of  Boston  University  on  The 
Critical  Reputation  of  Thomas  Love  Peacocl(,  available 
through  University  Microfilms,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  Readers  of  Booths  Abroad  will  be  especially 
impressed  by  the  critical  biography  of  Peacock  criticism 
contained  in  this  dissertation  which  discusses  a  plethora 
of  hard-to-find  published  and  unpublished  Q>ntinental 
commentary  in  detail. 


sibility  of  a  plane  crash.  During  the  moments 
of  anxiety  the  people  concerned  are  forced  to 
take  stock,  to  realign  themselves,  as  it  were, 
to  reality  and  “truth.”  The  threat  of  death, 
hanging  over  them  long  enough,  throws  them 
back  onto  themselves,  but  what  death  pro¬ 
duces  is  not  an  ordinary  “conversion,”  no  re¬ 
gret  with  the  resulting  about-face  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor;  on  the  contrary,  death  fills  these  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  desire  to  accept  their  fates  cou¬ 
rageously,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Death, 
therefore,  is  not  the  messenger  from  another 
world  but  a  catalyst — an  agent  working  with 
the  reliability  of  a  chemical  element.  The  in¬ 
sight  thus  gained  by  Bongs’s  character  in  their 
own  and  very  private  purgatory  is  not  lost, 
once  the  tragedy  has  apparently  spared  them. 

Such  dramatic  questioning  is,  of  course,  not 
new,  it  is  even  older  than  Priestley:  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tioning  typical  of  our  times.  One  is  reminded 
of  many  facets  of  modt  -r  drama,  of  Pirandello 
for  instance,  but — despiio  the  difference  in 
style  and  language — also  of  the  young  Bert 
Brecht  or  of  Bernhard  Blume.  From  these  and 
others  Bongs  could  learn  how  to  advance  an 
apparently  inert  mass  by  means  of  cleverly 
arranged  sub-plots,  none  of  which  really  mat¬ 
ters  very  much.  Thus,  intrigues  are  spun  and 
actions  pursued  that  remain  marginal  in  them¬ 
selves  but  have  their  distinct  function  in  the 
general  framework.  What  is  Bongs’s  own, 
however,  is  the  treatment  of  the  central  char¬ 
acters,  and  particularly  the  sense  of  suspense 
which  he  is  able  to  maintain  to  the  very  end, 
at  times  bordering  on  the  unbearable:  the 
reader  wants  to  clutch  the  sides  of  his  arm¬ 
chair  much  like  the  woman  in  her  plane  seat 
up  there.  The  play  deserves^  our  attention,  as 
does  the  series  Dramen  der  Zeit  in  which  it 
appeared. 

University  of  Connecticut 


The  “Premio  Biblioteca  Breve  1960”  was  not 
awarded  for  lack  of  a  majority  vote  by  the  jury.  At 
their  meeting  in  May  at  Hotel  Formentor  in  Mallorca, 
the  jury  cast  five  ballots  without  coming  to  a  majority 
decision.  It  was  then  announced  by  Carlos  Barral  of 
Editorial  Seix-Barral  that  no  a-"ard  would  be  made 
for  1960.  The  three  highest  coi.ipctitors  were  Encerra- 
dot  con  un  solo  juguete  by  Juan  Marsc,  Lot  extraordi- 
nariot  by  Ana  Mairena  and  La  criba  by  Daniel  Sueiro. 
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**  Damaso  Alonso.  Oscura  noticia  y  Hombre 
y  Dios.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpc.  1959.  159 
pages.  18  ptas. 

TTiis  collection  of  Damaso  Alonso’s  poetry  is 
somewhat  misleading  in  tide:  the  bwk  con¬ 
sists  of  three  divisions,  Oscura  noticia  (1944), 
poems  published  between  1919  and  1943,  and 
Hombre  y  Dios  (1955),  in  that  order.  A  more 
logical  and  useful  method  would  have  been 
to  insert  the  poetry  written  prior  to  1944  be¬ 
fore  the  major  offerings  noted  in  the  tide. 
This  arrangement  would  have  also  provided 
the  reader  with  works  whereby  the  artistic  and 
philosophical  development  of  Damaso  Alonso 
might  have  been  observed  more  clearly  and 
easily.  Nevertheless,  this  latest  Coleccion 
Austral  volume  is  a  convenient  and  valuable 
addition  to  contemporary  Spanish  literature. 

Chronologically  printed,  the  poetry  of 
Damaso  Alonso,  obviously  influenced  more 
by  his  own  countrymen  Unamuno  and  Mach¬ 
ado  than  by  European  existentialism,  follows 
a  path  marked  by  joy  and  enthusiasm  at  life’s 
promises,  disillusionment  with  the  ephemeral 
aspect  of  existence,  anguish  at  God’s  ^oofness, 
and  Anally  by  a  struggle  to  achieve  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Supreme  Deity. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
St.  John’s  University 

^  Jean  Anouilh.  Becl^et  ou  L’honneur  de 
Dieu.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1959.  210  pages. 
6  nf. 

Unlike  most  of  Jean  Anouilh’s  plays,  Bed^et 
contains  no  play  within  a  play.  It  is  based  on 
history,  like  Alouette  and  Pauvre  BItos  (see 
B.A.  333,  p.  286).  The  fascinating  struggle 
between  Thomas  Becket  and  King  Henry  II 
involves  an  urbane  man  of  great  intelligence 
and  a  completely  selAsh  king.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  recognizes  and  really  admires  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  opponent.  A  powerful  part  of  the 
contrast  concerns  the  Saxon  Becket  and  the 
Norman  Henry  II.  The  two  men  are  friends 
and  boon  companions  until  the  king,  involved 
in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  Church,  over¬ 
plays  his  strategy  by  making  Thomas  Becket 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Henry  never  fully 
understands  why  Becket  can  no  longer  be  his 
faithful  friend  and  serve  God.  The  subtide 
indicates  Becket’s  point  of  view. 

Here  we  have  well  portrayed  one  of  the 
great  characters  of  modern  history.  The  play 
was  a  big  stage  success  during  the  recent  sea¬ 


son.  His  best  historical  play,  it  deserves  a  high 
rank  among  Anouilh’s  works. 

r  Willis  H.  Bowen 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Sebastian  Juan  Arbo.  Nuevas  y  viejas  an- 
danzas  de  Martin  de  Caretas.  Madrid.  Cid. 
1959.  647  pages.  125  ptas. 

This  “modern  picaresque  novel’’  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  traditional  form — it 
shows  an  anti-hero  confronting  a  harsh  world, 
it  is  peripatetic,  it  is  concerned  with  hunger, 
with  ptcaros  and  their  tricks,  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  many  types  of  men.  It  contains  popular 
speech  as  well  as  authorial  comment,  and  an 
amusing  wordiness  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  characters  themselves.  Tliis  work  differs, 
however,  in  that  Martin,  the  young  protagon¬ 
ist,  in  his  progress  from  Caretas  to  Barcelona 
and  in  his  transition  from  outcast  to  success¬ 
ful  business  man  (on  a  modest  scale),  does 
occasionally  And  genuine  kindness  in  the 
world,  and  at  such  times  as  to  save  him  from 
obliteration.  Balancing  Martin’s  essential  o{>- 
timism  is  the  natural  suspiciousness  of  his 
grandfather,  Roque  Galda,  who  Anally  admits 
that  Martin’s  oudook  is  superior  to  his  own. 
It  is  this  point  of  view,  bordering  at  times  on 
sentimentality  but  not  objectionably  so,  that 
provides  the  winning  quality  of  this  novel — 
the  belief  that  in  a  transitory  world,  the  reality 
most  to  be  valued  is  friendship.  And  it  is  the 
humble  Martin  who  understands  this  and 
makes  it  real  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
others  as  well.  The  others  form  a  motley  but 
convincing  group — the  wandering  mecanico, 
the  impoverished  and  mad  marques,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  night-watchman  Torio,  the  Calder- 
onian  actor,  the  arrogant  Jaime,  the  petty  en- 
terpreneur  Teodoro,  the  pathetic  but  proud 
little  Juanillo,  and  many  others.  Some  of  the 
landscapes  during  Martin’s  wanderings  have 
all  the  power  and  deceptive  simplicity  of 
Baroja’s  in  Zalacatn  el  aventurero. 

James  R.  Browne 
Kenyon  College 

**  Max  Brod.  Verzweiflung  und  Erlosung  im 
Wer\^  Franl(  Kafl(as.  Frankfurt,  a.  M.  S. 
Fischer.  1959.  89  pages,  ill.  5.80  dm. 

The  book-jacket  informs  the  reader  that  Max 
Brod  once  again  intervenes  clarifyingly  in  the 
Kafka  discussion.  This  is  an  overstatement. 
As  Brod  has  done  before  in  his  biography  of 
Kafka  and  in  other  publications  in  1948  and 
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1951,  he  again  defends  his  view  of  the  “posi¬ 
tive”  Kafka,  the  Kafka  of  hope  and  salvation. 

On  one  page  Brod  states:  “Dieses  Zerbrock- 
elnde  ist  bei  Kafka  da,  aber  dutch  die  Ver- 
zweiflung  schimmert  Positives  dutch  .  .  . 
on  the  next  page  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
from  Kafka’s  wtitings  one  could  put  togethet 
“ein  ganzes  Kafka-Bteviet  des  pwsitiven  Leb- 
ens,  ein  Ttostbiichlein,  ein  Kompendium  det 
techten  Weisung.”  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  anyone  should  teceive  spititual  comfott 
from  such  a  bteviaty. 

Btod  tefets  to  the  “impetial  message”  in 
Kafka’s  The  Great  Wall  of  China  and  intet- 
ptets:  “Die  ‘kaisetliche  Botschaft’  etteicht  dich 
nicht.  Abet  wenn  du  sie  standig  in  Liebc  et- 
waitest . . . ,  dann  tust  du  das  Richtige.”  Thcte 
is  nothing  in  Kafka  to  substantiate  this  in- 
tetptetation.  Kafka’s  stoty  continues:  “Genau 
so,  so  hoffnungslos  und  hoffnungsvoll,  sieht 
unset  Volk  den  Kaiset.” 

Btod’s  discussion  of  Kafka’s  spititual  and 
attistic  development  in  the  light  of  his  thtec 
novels  is  valuable  and  significant. 

In  an  epilogue  Btod  attempts  to  tefute  the 
ctiticism  made  against  him  by  Hetman  Uyt- 
tetsprot  and  Ftitz  Martini.  He  accuses  Uyt- 
tetsprot  of  supetficiality  because  he  failed  to 
tutn  to  Btod  fot  the  Kafka  manusetipts.  Thcte 
is  some  irony  in  this  because  it  is  known  that 
Btod  limits  the  ptivilege  of  inspecting  these 
manusetipts  to  a  vety  small  circle.  Besides, 
Uyttetsprot’s  analysis  is  anything  but  supet- 
ficial.  Compared  with  Btod’s  fotmet  claims 
fot  Kafka’s  spititual  significance  (e.  g.,  if  man¬ 
kind  were  to  accept  Kafka’s  teachings  this 
would  change  the  face  of  the  earth)  he  shows 
in  this  study  a  much  mote  modest  approach. 
Yet  in  some  instances  Btod  clings  to  some 
views  expressed  ycats  ago. 

Btod  has  again  intetvened  in  the  Kafka 
discussion,  but  1  would  hesitate  to  say  “clati- 
fyingly.” 

Jurgen  Born 
Marquette  University 

*  Fidclino  dc  Figucitedo.  Entre  dois  uni- 
versos.  Lisboa.  Guimatacs.  1959. 283  pages. 
The  fotmulation  of  a  realistic  humanism  chal¬ 
lenges  Figucitedo,  like  othet  contempotaty 
thinkets.  In  this  book  of  essays,  his  final  (?) 
pronouncement,  he  asserts  the  dignity  of  man, 
placed  as  he  is  between  Pascal’s  two  univetses, 
the  infinitely  small  and  the  infinitely  latge. 
Like  human  knowledge  since  Pascal,  Figuei- 
redo  has  ttaveled  fat  since  his  eatly  national¬ 
ism.  Having  sought  to  undetstand  many  peo¬ 
ples,  lands,  and  ages  in  the  coutsc  of  a  lifetime, 
he  leaves  behind  the  conftnes  of  Portugal  and 


the  ptide  of  westetn  Eutope,  to  hail  the  dawn 
of  a  new  and,  he  hopes,  again  libetal  humanity. 

His  centtal  essay  weighs  and  synthesizes  the 
ideas  of  ten  modetn  philosophcts  of  histoty: 
the  too  little  known  Danilevsky,  Spenglet, 
Keysctling,  Max  Webet,  Schweitzet,  Schubatt, 
Betdiaev,  Sorokin,  Toynbee  and  Northrop. 
Figucitedo’s  watning  against  the  anti-Slavic 
bias  of  the  West  is  pethaps  needed  mote  in 
Europe  than  in  Amctica,  but  his  Hunt  asset- 
tion  of  Ametica’s  guilt  in  splitting  the  eatth 
in  two  may  cause  a  salutaty  shock  in  the 
teadet,  fot  Figueitedo’s  opinion  is  widely  held. 

The  wotk  should  be  ttanslatcd. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Matnix  Gijscn.  Lucinda  en  de  lotoseter. 

’s-Gtavenhage.  Stols.  1959.  192  pages. 
This  book  consists  of  two  only  slighdy  re¬ 
lated  patts,  a  report  of  Philip’s  life  and  ex¬ 
periences  up  to  his  fitst  meeting  with  Mts. 
Collock,  who  becomes  his  second  wife,  and 
developments  theteaftet.  It  is  ttue,  in  otdet 
to  paint  Philip’s  pctsonality,  past,  and  his  vex¬ 
atious  problem,  it  is  ncccssaty  to  give  some¬ 
what  of  an  inttoduction  to  the  teal  stoty.  How- 
cvet,  the  novel  would  have  been  much  sttonget 
if  the  fitst  part  had  been  condensed.  The 
author  obviously  intended  it  to  be  more  than 
just  a  novel;  he  has  used  it  to  vent  his  feelings 
about  the  conditions  in  postwar  Belgium  and 
to  express  his  opinion  of  American  civilization 
and  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  latter,  due  to  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  country  he  gives  a  rather  bal¬ 
anced  picture  of  America. 

Philip,  then,  unsatisfied  with  his  life,  is 
finally  saved  from  decay  by  a  highly  civilized 
and  spirited  American  lady  in  whom  the  best 
of  America  is  typified. 

The  intellectual  honesty  of  the  humanist 
Matnix  Gijsen  is  perhaps  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  in  this  book,  which  keeps  the 
reader’s  attention  and  interest  to  the  very 
last  page.  The  humorous  note  is  not  missing 
either. 

The  able  Dutch  critic  C.J.E.  Dinaux  marks 
the  writing  of  this  book  which  came  out  in 
its  author’s  sixtieth  year  as  a  turning  point  in 
Gijsen’s  long  career  in  that  he  finally  accepted 
a  positive  approach  to  life. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Dan  Jacobson.  Evidence  of  Love.  Boston. 

Litde,  Brown.  1960.  242  pages.  |4. 

Race  relations  has  been  the  principal  theme 
of  most  South  African  fiction  written  since 
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1945:  but  in  few  novels  is  the  subject  more 
delicately  treated — and  with  greater  effect — 
than  in  Evidence  of  Love.  The  story  concerns 
the  London  education  as  a  Liberal  of  Kenneth 
Makeer,  a  Cape  Colored,  and  his  love  of  and 
marriage  to  Isabel  Last,  a  white  African.  The 
romance  is  very  subtly  handled  throughout 
and  is  finely  balanced  against  the  implied 
appeal  for  an  amelioration  of  apartheid.  The 
style  is  reserved  yet  effective;  the  emotions  arc 
controlled  yet  forceful;  the  situation  evokes 
the  reader’s  sympathy,  yet  there  is  no  bombast, 
no  fustian,  no  intrusion  of  maudlin  rhetoric, 
propaganda,  or  polemics. 

The  author  achieves  his  effect  by  writing, 
as  it  were,  in  a  minor  key  and  for  woodwinds 
rather  than  in  a  major  key  for  brass.  The 
dialogue  is  fresh  and  convincing;  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  people  and  places  are  economical,  re¬ 
strained,  yet  detailed.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious 
weakness  of  technique  is  the  absence  of  satis¬ 
fying  transitions  when  the  locale  of  the  story 
changes  from  Africa  to  London  and  back:  this 
is  particularly  noticeable  at  the  end  of  chap¬ 
ter  thirteen.  The  minor  characters,  Kenne  th’s 
brother  and  father,  and  Isabel’s  father,  step¬ 
mother  and  white  suitor,  are  well  drawn  and 
even  memorable.  The  conclusion,  in  which 
Kenneth  and  Isabel  arc  tried  and  jailed  for 
having  broken  the  apartheid-xmpited  Immor¬ 
ality  Act  by  virtue  of  their  interracial  mar¬ 
riage,  is  skilfully  written  and  moving:  the 
effect  of  their  plight  on  their  parents  is  some¬ 
what  reminiscent  of  the  concluding  section  of 
Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,  to  which,  perhaps, 
it  owes  its  inspiration.  But  the  book  is  a  fine 
piece  of  fiction  that  provides  further  proof  of 
the  vitality  of  contemporary  South  African 
writing  in  English. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yor\ 

**  La  Varende.  L’ amour  sacre  et  I'amour  pro¬ 
fane.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1959.  410  pages. 
9  nf. 

This  posthumous  novel  takes  a  deeper  value 
and  resonance  because  of  the  author’s  death 
shordy  after  getting  the  book  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  spiritual  and  aesthetic 
testament,  written  with  a  poignant  premoni¬ 
tion  of  death,  crowning  with  glory  the  long 
succession  of  novels,  short  stories,  critical  es¬ 
says,  historical  or  artistic  monographs — over 
seventy  books — published  by  the  great  Nor¬ 
man  writer  over  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

This  is  among  the  best  that  Jean  dc  La 
Varende  has  ever  written.  It  is  an  exploration 
of  new  avenues  of  thought  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
affirmation  of  familiar  LaVarendian  themes. 


presented  in  a  blazing,  unique  style,  with  an 
exacting  sense  of  composition  and  effect.  This 
outstanding  novel  tells  the  story  of  “a  terrible 
metaphysical  adventure,”  the  discovery  that 
a  pious  relic,  believed  for  centuries  to  be  the 
Shroud  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  in 
fact  an  abominable  hoax  dating  back  to  the 
Siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  First  Crusade.  It 
is  a  stark,  stirring  drama  of  faith  and  doubt, 
rejuvenating  the  old  problem  of  science  versus 
belief.  It  has  true  cornelian  grandeur,  dig¬ 
nity  and  emotion,  also  delicate  humor.  Few 
books  have  such  qualities. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 

Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 

\ 

Juliin  Marias.  Obras.  II,  III,  IV.  Madrid. 

Revista  de  Occidente.  1958,  1959.  xxiii-f 

623,  549,  xiii-|-566  pages. 

Juliin  Marias,  born  in  1914,  is  one  of  pen¬ 
insular  Spain’s  outstanding  writers,  and  the 
publication  of  his  collected  works  undertaken 
by  the  Revista  de  Occidente  is  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  Spanish  literary  projects  of  recent 
years.  Not  many  writers  in  any  age  or  coun¬ 
try  have  been  as  fortunate  as  Marias  in  this 
respect,  for  he  is  still  in  his  forties  and  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  ever.  His  Obras,  as  now  scheduled, 
will  run  to  six  volumes.  Volume  I  has  already 
been  noted  in  this  journal  (see  B.A.  33:4,  p. 
453). 

Volume  II  contains  Introduccidn  a  la  filo- 
sofia  (first  published  in  1947),  Idea  dela  meta- 
fisica  (first  published  in  1954),  and  Btografia 
de  la  filosofta  (also  dating  from  1954);  Vol¬ 
ume  III  has  Aqui  y  ahora  (first  edition  in 

1954) ,  Ensayos  de  convivencia  (dating  from 

1955) ,  and  Los  Estados  Unidos  en  escorzo 
(first  published  in  1956);  Volume  IV  includes 
San  Anselmo  y  el  insensato  (first  published  in 
1944),  La  filosofta  del  Padre  Gratry  (dating 
from  1941),  Ensayos  de  teoria  (first  edition  in 
1954),  and  El  intelectual  y  su  mundo  (pub¬ 
lished  first  in  1956). 

Although  Marias  is  principally  concerned 
with  philosophical  themes,  as  evidenced  by 
the  above  tides,  an  examination  of  his  works 
will  quickly  disclose  that,  like  his  mentor  Or¬ 
tega  y  Gasset,  he  possesses  a  wide  range  of 
thought,  knowledge  in  many  fields,  an  avid 
curiosity,  a  penetrating,  agile  mind,  and  a 
ready  flow  of  words.  In  short,  he  is  very  much 
at  home  in  today’s  world  and,  at  the  same 
time,  conversant  with  the  great  issues  and 
ideas  of  the  past.  His  work  is  given  an  organic 
wholeness  despite  its  varied  themes  by  his 
individual  style  and  the  strong  personality 
which  shines  through  it. 
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The  works  included  in  the  first  four  vol¬ 
umes  of  Manas’s  Obras  range  from  expository 
writings  which  could  he  used  as  university 
texts  through  short  essays  concerned  with  as¬ 
pects  of  intellectual  freedom  to  such  inter¬ 
esting  and  frequendy  entertaining  books  as 
Los  Estados  Umdos  en  escorzo.  Readers  of 
Boo\s  Abroad  may  recall  that  the  article  “Es- 
pana  csta  en  Europa  (Hispanismo  y  espano- 
lismo)”  first  appeared  in  English  in  this  jour¬ 
nal  (see  B.A.  26:3,  p.  233)  as  part  of  a  long- 
lived  and  wide-ranging  polemic  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  dictatorship  and  literature  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  world. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

Claude  Mauriac.  Le  diner  en  ville.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1959.  285  pages.  800  fr. 
Claude  Mauriac,  who  has  written  with  much 
perception  about  the  exponents  of  aliterature 
(see  B.A.  33:3,  p.  284),  has  now  joined  their 
ranks  with  his  award-winning  “novel”  (Prix 
Mcdicis).  It  could  easily  serve  as  a  butt  for 
witticisms,  for  on  the  surface  it  is  a  dark- 
humored  farce  focused  on  a  fashionable  din¬ 
ner  party.  While  the  host,  hostess,  and  their 
six  guests  make  light  conversation  with  their 
audible  speech,  they  concurrendy  voice,  in  an 
interior  monologue,  a  gamut  of  observations 
appropriate  at  the  same  time  to  boudoir  farces 
and  plays  by  Samuel  Beckett.  Why  such  a 
range?  Simply  because  that  is  the  way  the 
human  mind  functions  as  it  vacilates  between 
the  profound  and  the  petty.  Life,  as  it  is  con¬ 
trive  in  real  novels,  even  in  so-called  natural¬ 
istic  ones,  is  the  artificial  product  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  interrogation  of  the  self  as  it  projects 
its  awareness  into  the  constandy  changing 
structure  of  human  relationships.  Mauriac 
wants  to  be  an  observer  of  these  attitudes 
and  reflections. 

This  is  not  passive  entertainment.  Since 
the  “speakers”  are  not  identified  by  name, 
every  time  they  take  the  stage  for  an  inner  or 
outer  share  in  the  conversation,  the  reader  has 
to  identify  them  through  the  clues  to  their 
characters  which  have  been  given,  and  sur¬ 
mises  and  supposes  the  whole  pattern  of  life 
past  and  future  that  is  unveiled  litde  by  litde. 
They  are  distinct  personalities,  of  various  ages 
and  regions,  a  heterogeneous  group  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  composed  of  artists  and  dilettantes  of  the 
caf^  society  variety.  Despite  their  personality 
differences  they  are  alike  in  their  basic  con¬ 
cerns:  their  godlessness,  and  their  fear  of 
death,  their  apprehensions  of  the  ravages  of 
time  on  their  perishable  flesh.  In  Claude  Mau- 


riac’s  world  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  or 
even  man  to  woman,  do  not  seem  half  as 
crucial  as  the  fundamental  relation  of  man  or 
woman  to  the  material  universe.  The  condition 
of  man,  its  inherent  tragedy  and  the  self-im¬ 
posed  one  of  man-made  death  weapons,  are 
his  preoccupation: 

Et  nous  sommes  la  dinant  tranquillcment,  pensant 
a  nos  petites  affaires,  sous  la  tete  d'unc  allumcttc  gi- 
gantesque  qui  peut  d’unc  seconde  a  I’autre  craquer 
ct  mette  Ic  feu  au  monde.  .  . 

For  these  creative  observers  of  life,  the  rules 
of  literary  forms  are  imptediments.  The  first 
to  go  was  the  pxjetic  form,  then  the  theater, 
now  the  novel.  The  “genres,”  becoming  vesti¬ 
gial  labels,  help  publishers  sell  as  “literature” 
what  is  in  truth  philosophy.  As  Claude  Mau¬ 
riac  puts  it: 

En  somme  cc  nc  sont  plus  dcs  romans  que  nous 
ccrivons.  Lc  nom  demeure,  Ics  editcurs  n’osant  changer 
Ics  habitudes  du  public  ...  II  s’agit  pour  nous  dc 
montrer  le  monde  extcricur  (ct  son  reflet  intericur) 
tel  que  nous  lc  voyons. 

Anna  Bcda^ian 
New  Yori{^  University 

**  Francois  Mauriac.  Le  Fils  de  I’Homme. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1958.  199  pages.  6.90  nf. 

In  a  long  meditation  Mauriac  re-examines  the 
significance  of  the  various  pieriods  of  Christ’s 
earthly  life  and  the  fact  that,  through  the 
centuries  following  the  Crucifixion,  mankind 
has  never  been  willing  really  to  heed  His 
words.  Thus,  the  anguish  expierienced  by  men 
in  every  century  and  by  the  individual  in  all 
stages  of  his  life  is  not  a  product  of  external 
forces;  it  comes  essentially  from  within. 
Mauriac  suggests  that  this  anguish  be  allevi¬ 
ated  by  transmuting  it  into  charity,  by  trans¬ 
forming  a  too  narrow  preoccupation  with 
personal  salvation  into  an  impassioned  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  one’s  fellow  man.  He  closes 
his  deeply  moving  affirmation  of  faith  by 
quoting  Romans  8:35  and  37. 

Besse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Tomas  Navarro  Tomas.  Arte  del  verso. 

Mexico.  Compania  General  de  Ediciones. 

1959.  189  pages. 

This  compact  little  outline  of  Spanish  versifi¬ 
cation  will  serve  ideally  as  an  introduction  to 
the  art  or  as  a  work  of  reference  in  any  course 
on  Spanish  px)etry.  Its  ownership  by  students 
sp>ecializing  in  Spanish  might  well  be  required 
in  university  departments.  The  analysis  is 
structural;  the  presentation  is  cumulative;  in 
its  totality  it  is  an  admirably  clear  statement. 
These  are  the  principal  sections:  (1)  oudine 
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of  meters;  (2)  combinations  of  meters;  (3) 
outline  of  strophe  forms,  fixed,  blank  verse, 
and  variable;  (4)  strophelcss  poetry;  (5)  exer¬ 
cises  for  students.  Each  topic  carries  an  illus¬ 
trative  example.  The  author’s  stated  purpose 
is  to  increase  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  metric  form;  the  book’s  useful¬ 
ness  might  be  increased  by  inclusion  of  for¬ 
mulae  for  determining  of  syllable  boundaries 
based  on  {X)ssible  distribution  of  phonemes 
in  Spanish  at  word-boundary  position  as  well 
as  within  words.  Discernment  of  accent  in  the 
spoken  word  and  its  relation  to  the  sounds 
of  which  a  word  is  composed  is  basic  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  meter;  such  ability  is  never  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  nativeness  notwithstanding. 

Dwight  O,  Chambers 
Fresno  State  College 

**  Edward  Nehls,  ed.  D.  H.  Lawrence:  A 
Composite  Biography.  3  vols.  Madison, 
Wis.  University  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1957, 
1958,  1959.  XXV  -|-  614  pages  -)-  9  plates; 
xxi  -|-  537  pages  9  plates;  xxxi  +  767 
pages  -j-  13  plates.  $7.50  ea. 

This  handsome  work  represents  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  achievement  in  biography.  With  no  os¬ 
tensible  editorial  interference,  Edward  Nehls 
allows  hundreds  of  people  who  knew  Law¬ 
rence  and  Frieda  to  have  their  say  about  the 
controversial  couple.  The  editor  displays  fine 
taste  and  enormous  energy  as  he  brings  to¬ 
gether,  trims,  arranges  in  proper  order,  and 
provides  illuminating  notes  for  scores  of  let¬ 
ters,  eyewitness  accounts,  and  personal  evalua¬ 
tions  culled  from  the  big  and  little  people  who 
knew  Lawrence. 

In  a  sense,  these  volumes  give  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  than  even  Professor 
Harry  T.  Moore’s  excellent  The  Intelligent 
Heart  because  the  characters  involved  speak 
direcdy  to  the  reader  without  having  to  be 
sifted  through  the  scholar’s  retouching  process. 
It  is  true  that,  when  several  contradictory  ac¬ 
counts  of  an  event  are  presented,  the  reader 
does  not  have  the  guiding  hand  of  the  bi¬ 
ographer  to  rely  upon,  but  what  is  lost  through 
uncertainty  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  immediacy  and  directness  of  the  testi¬ 
mony.  Nehls  does  not  allow  the  evidence  of 
his  witnesses  to  wander  nor  does  the  occa¬ 
sional  repetition  of  testimony  lead  to  bore¬ 
dom.  Quite  the  reverse:  the  frequent  iteration 
of  Lawrence’s  acts  of  violence,  of  his  kindness, 
or  of  his  genius  creates  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  an  unforgettable  impression,  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  statement  by  a  biographer  never  could. 


Volume  II  carries  Lawrence  into  the  pain¬ 
fully  exciting  years  from  1919  to  1925,  years 
in  which  his  travels  included  Europe,  Asia, 
and  for  most  of  the  time,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  If  the  material  presented  seems 
on  the  whole  less  substantial  than  the  impres¬ 
sive  testimony  amassed  in  the  first  volume 
(1885-1919),  the  fault  is  not  the  editor’s.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  in  question  Lawrence  was  iso¬ 
lated  from  more  solid  reporters  like  Aldous 
Huxley,  John  Middleton  Murry,  and  the  Gar¬ 
netts.  What  we  know  about  his  life  in  New 
Mexico  and  Mexico  comes  largely  from  such 
subjective,  effusive  witnesses  as  Dorothy  Brett 
and  Mabel  Dodge  Luhan.  Their  chatter  makes 
for  interesting  gossip,  and  the  highly  colored 
and  emotional  presentation  by  these  willing 
talkers  produces  an  unforgettaWe  portrait. 

Covering  the  final  years  of  Lawrence’s  short 
life,  1925-1930,  the  third  volume  is  somewhat 
less  interesting  than  its  two  predecessors.  The 
reason  probably  lies  in  the  relative  quietness 
of  the  material.  This  one  deals  with  Lawrence, 
the  physically  sick  man,  in  his  search  for  peace. 

TTie  editor  shows  himself  to  be  a  creative 
artist  by  the  sureness  of  his  composite  portrait 
and  is  to  be  commended  on  a  remarkable  work 
of  investigation  and  scholarship. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yor\ 

**  F.  Nietzsche.  Poemas.  Paulo  Quintela, 
tr.  &  comp.  Oporto.  Galaica.  1960.  xxxi-j- 
307  pages. 

What  a  treat  to  see  Nietzsche’s  poems  in  the 
original  German  beside  almost  literal  versions 
in  the  most  malleable  and  musical  of  Ro¬ 
mance  tongues!  One  happily  forgets  the  phi¬ 
losopher  over  the  poet,  one  of  the  inspired  few 
trying  desperately  to  soar  above  a  sickly  age, 
a  brother  to  Rimbaud,  Dostoevsky  and  the  sui¬ 
cidal  Quental. 

The  Dionysos-Dithyramben  form,  with 
some  of  Zarathustra’s  Songs,  the  backbone  of 
the  volume.  Generously,  some  eighty  shorter 
pieces  have  been  added.  Quintela  avoids  any 
pedantry  or  show  of  erudition,  presenting  the 
poet  as  he  wished  so  be  seen — a  musical  vir¬ 
tuoso  with  words,  a  genius  conjuring  up 
strength  and  joy  while  staring  into  abysm^ 
depths,  and  the  only  German  poet  of  his  time. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Leone  Piccioni.  La  narrativa  italiana  tra 
romanzo  e  racconti.  Milano.  Mondadori. 
1959.  147  pages. 

In  trying  to  define  what  constitutes  the  char¬ 
acteristic  difference  between  Verga’s  two 
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novels,  /  malavoglia  and  Mastro-don  Gesuddo 
(see  B.A.  11:3,  p.  314),  the  critic  has  formu¬ 
lated  a  new  system  of  classification  applicable 
to  narrative  literature.  Instead  of  just  one 
genre,  the  novel,  Piccioni  suggests  that  there 
are  actually  two:  “brief”  or  “vertical”  narrat¬ 
ing,  and  “long”  or  “longitudinal.”  While  the 
former  results  in  stylistic  refinement,  the  lat¬ 
ter  strives  to  achieve  the  traditional  vast  can¬ 
vases.  The  effect  on  the  reader  and  the  effort 
required  of  him,  in  the  two  cases,  is  naturally 
also  different.  Moreover,  while  “longitudinal” 
narration  lends  itself  to  translation,  and  even 
bad  translations,  such  as  those  of  Tolstoy’s 
novels,  cannot  destroy  its  appeal,  “vertici” 
narration  is  as  elusive  in  a  language  not  its 
own  as  poetry.  Piccioni  illustrates  his  thesis 
with  material  drawn  not  only  from  Italian 
literature  but  from  contemporary  world  class¬ 
ics  as  well.  This  is  stimulating  reading,  stim¬ 
ulating  as  a  brilliant  conversation  in  which 
ideas  are  caught  in  the  very  act  of  being  born. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

*  Restif  de  la  Bretonne.  Monsieur  Nicolas 
ou  he  coeur  humain  devoile.  6  vols.  Paris. 
Pauvert.  New  ed.,  1959.  Ivi  -h  546  pages 
-}-  16  plates;  658  pages  -f-  16  plates;  675 
pages  +  14  plates;  657  pages  18  plates; 
585  pages  -f-  16  plates;  626  pages  +18 
plates.  200  nf. 

Tills  is  a  remarkable  feat  in  publishing  and  a 
feast  for  the  bibliophile.  Whatever  the  con¬ 
troversy  surrounding  this  work  and  its  author, 
both  admittedly  controversial,  the  publishing 
venture  alone  would  deserve  high  praise  for 
making  available  at  long  last  the  first  integral 
edition  of  what  may  well  represent  the 
strangest  work  in  eighteenth  century  litera¬ 
ture,  more  shocking  perhaps  than  Jean- 
Jacques’s  confessions  and  more  provocatively 
“pornographic”  than  the  “suWime  Marquis” 
at  his  worst  best,  a  work  which  held  a  strange 
fascination  for  such  contemporaries  as  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Humboldt. 

It  is  clearly  not  our  task  here  to  join  the 
vociferous  chorus  of  either  the  pros  or  the 
cons  in  the  never-ending  Restif  debate  in 
which  he  is  now  admired  as  force  of  nature, 
now  damned  as  curse  of  letters — moreover, 
the  recent  revival  of  this  disputation  on  the 
occasion  of  Marc  Chadourne’s  Restif  de  la 
Bretonne  ou  he  sibde  prophStique  (see  B.A. 
33:4,  p.  418)  has  somewhat  exhausted  the 
arguments. 

What  we  have  here — and  for  the  first  time — 
is,  in  the  publisher’s  words  (to  which  he  has 


fully  lived  up),  an  “edition  nouvelle,  revue  sur 
les  textes  originaux,  et  pour  la  premiere  fois 
complete  de  tous  les  volumes  prevus  par 
I’auteur.”  Hard  -  cover  -  bound  (bibliophiles 
wishing  to  do  their  own  book  binding  may 
order  the  volumes  brochis),  exquisitely  printed 
on  papier  verg6  gothique,  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated  with  ninety-six  facsimiles  and  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  period,  this  first  integral  edition 
of  Monsieur  Nicolas  is  limited  to  2,999  num¬ 
bered  copies  and  will  not  be  reissued.  A  land¬ 
mark  in  publishing.  For  it  is  true  that  “cet 
ouvrage  unique  a  effarouchc  les  editeurs  pend¬ 
ant  cent  soixante  ans  par  son  audace  et  ses 
dimensions,”  and  Pauvert  deserves  our  grati¬ 
tude  for  having  b^en  the  first  publisher  not  to 
have  been  awed  -  by  these  rather  towering 
obstacles. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
■  Marquette  University 

**  Fernando  Salmeron.  Las  mocedades  de 
Ortega  y  Gasset.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1959.  352  pages. 

This  is  a  valuable  work.  The  quantity,  pre¬ 
cision,  and  importance  of  the  information  it 
contains  precludes  a  hasty  reading,  but  will 
many  times  over  repay  a  careful  one.  Las 
mocedades  deals  with  the  period  from  1902 
to  1913  in  Ortega’s  life,  from  his  first  pub¬ 
lished  article  up  to  (but  not  including)  his 
first  major  public  utterance  on  Vieja  y  nueva 
politica  and  his  first  major  work,  the  Medi- 
taciones  de  Quijote  (1914).  It  carefully  and 
perceptively  discusses  the  dominant  themes  in 
Ortega’s  writings  (from  casticismo  and  euro- 
peismo  to  culture  and  science,  aesthetics  and 
criticism,  la  idea  de  la  vida,  history,  politics 
and  man  in  society,  God,  religion  and  faith — 
to  mention  only  those  that  come  immediately 
to  mind),  their  sources  and  certain  of  their 
effects.  A  thirty-page  introduction  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography  of  about  150  entries  round  out  this 
very  serious  study.  One  important  bibliq- 
graphical  reference  is  absent:  the  excellent 
Ortega  y  Gasset:  An  Outline  of  His  Philosophy 
by  J.  Fcrratcr  Mora  (Yale  University  Press, 
1957),  but  this  may  have  appeared  too  late 
to  be  included. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 

^  Ina  Seidel.  Michaela.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Vcrlags-Anstalt.  1959. 949  pages.  24.80  dm. 
In  the  form  of  a  chronicle,  this  novel  describes 
the  German  development  from  1925  through 
1945,  especially  the  Nazi  period  as  experienced 
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by  a  group  of  intellectuals.  The  innocence  of 
morally  sound  Germans,  above  all  in  aca¬ 
demic  circles,  is  made  responsible  for  the  ease 
with  which  terrorism  got  hold  of  the  country. 
Numerous  types,  produced  by  the  regime,  are 
convincingly  mirrored:  informers,  party-spies, 
profiteers,  silenced  Nazi-foes,  embittered  Jews. 
However,  the  author  ignores  those  highly  cul¬ 
tured  fellow-travellers  who  adopted  Hitler’s 
race  theory  and  complied  with  his  imperialistic 
schemes.  Nor  does  she  mention  the  dilemma 
of  Christians,  their  churches  and  clergy,  their 
valiant  resistance  or  cowardly  surrender  to  the 
regime.  Despite  this  weakness  and  the  some¬ 
what  lengthy,  repetitious  presentation,  the 
novel  is  a  good  document  of  an  era  and  should 
be  read,  especially  by  the  younger  generation. 

Eva  C.  W underlich 
Upsala  College 

**  Ignazio  Silone.  La  volpe  e  le  camelie.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1960.  169  pages.  1,000  1. 
A  new  book  by  Silone  is  always  an  event. 
This  one  brings  the  added  attraction  of  being 
Silone’s  first  novel  not  set  in  southern  Italy. 
We  are,  instead,  in  the  Canton  Ticino,  that 
corner  of  Switzerland  which  seems  to  dip 
down  into  Italy.  TTie  time:  the  early  Thirties. 
The  characters:  Italian  opponents  of  the  Fas¬ 
cist  regime,  in  self-imposed  exile,  engaged  in 
generic  political  work,  and  never  completely 
safe  from  secret — but  easily  identifiable — 
agents  from  Italy.  As  usual,  Silone  creates  types 
rather  than  individuals,  vehicles  for  his  social 
and  political  convictions.  The  denouement 
strikes  a  new  note:  the  good  and  the  evil  (in 
political  terms)  are  not  as  easily  classified  when 
considered  as  simple  human  beings.  La  volpe 
e  le  camelie  will  provide  new  fuel  for  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  evoked  in  some  readers  by  //  segreto 
di  Luca,  but  will  not  change  the  opinion  of 
those  others  who  have  always  decried  Silone’s 
language  and  style. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Mario  Soldati.  La  messa  dei  villeggianti. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1959.  341  pages. 
1,500  1. 

A  solid  and  prolific  writer,  a  perceptive  ob¬ 
server  of  the  social  scene  (America,  primo 
amore,  1935  [see  B.A.  11:1,  p.  101]),  and  a 
movie  director,  Mario  Soldati  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  exuberant  personalities  of 
the  cultural  world  of  contemporary  Italy.  His 
short  stories  (A  cena  col  commendatore 
[see  B.A.  25:4,  p.  383];  /  racconti)  and  his 
numerous  novels  (Le  lettere  da  Capri  [see 
B.A.  29:2,  p.  176]  and  ll  vero  Silvestri)  have 


earned  him  a  secure  place  in  the  world  of 
creative  writing. 

The  present  book  is  a  collection  of  some 
thirty  short  stories,  many  of  which  are  written 
in  a  semi-autobiographical  vein.  Their  uni¬ 
form  length  (between  eight  and  eleven  pages) 
gives  away  the  fact  that  they  have  all  prev¬ 
iously  appeared  in  the  literary  “third”  page  of 
Italian  dailies.  Not  a  sustained  book.  La  messa 
dei  villeggiante  is  less  important  because  it 
shows  the  author’s  development  than  because 
it  gives  us  a  considerably  less  cynical,  more 
human,  and  even  “sentimental”  picture  of 
Soldati.  By  being  at  the  very  center  of  his 
stories,  engaged  in  a  search  for  a  good  wine 
or  stimulating  human  companionship,  the  au¬ 
thor  manages  to  give  much  unity  and  co¬ 
herence  to  his  pieces.  But  it  is  worthwhile 
pointing  out  that  his  search  aims  at  under¬ 
standing  the  world  about  him,  not  necessarily 
at  enjoying  it.  For  this  reason,  the  mood  of 
the  book  is,  however  humorous  and  urbane, 
always  quite  detached.  On  the  whole,  the 
book  should  prove  to  be  easy  reading,  a  very 
satisfying  way  to  spend  an  evening  in  the 
company  of  a  sane  and  somewhat  nostalgic 
raconteur. 

Sergio  Pad  fid 
Yale  University 

M  Jacques  Vier.  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
fran^aise:  XVP-XVIP  sidles.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1959.  533  pages. 

This  is  an  elegant,  alert,  eminendy  readable, 
deceptively  clear  bistory  of  two  centuries  of 
French  literature  (a  second  volume  will  fol¬ 
low)  by  an  industrious  and  skilful  professor 
at  the  University  of  Rennes.  It  dwells  lighdy 
on  philosophy  or  on  the  movements  of  ideas; 
it  almost  completely  neglects  the  relationship 
of  letters  in  France  with  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries;  it  says  only  the  indispensable  minimum 
on  the  historical  and  social  background  and 
leaves  literature  up  in  the  air.  It  is  seldom 
profound  and,  on  Montaigne,  Moli^re,  Pascal, 
Bossuet,  Racine,  it  certainly  cannot  claim  to 
displace  Lanson.  It  is  less  detailed,  less  atten¬ 
tive  and  more  pleasandy  written. 

That  Vier  is  well  informed  and  no  less  a 
scholar  than  Ren^  Pintard  vouches  for  the 
solidity  of  his  erudition.  He  has  granted  their 
due  to  writers  whom  the  last  four  decades  have 
rehabilitated  or  rediscovered:  Chassignet,  La- 
cepide,  Sponde  (“the  Peguy  of  the  early  sev¬ 
enteenth  century”),  D’Aubigne,  Flcchier.  He 
briefly  makes  use  of  the  notion  of  the  French 
baroque.  He  coins  striking  formulas  to  char¬ 
acterize  some  authors  and  their  works.  And, 
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if  he  eschews  ambitious  generalizations  on  the 
French  Renaissance  and  Classicism,  he  inserts 
occasional  and  pregnant  comments  on  a  few 
texts,  skilfully  selected.  The  book  will  charm 
the  general  reader  more  than  it  will  inform 
the  beginner  or  the  student  avid  for  factual 
data.  It  has  zest,  freshness,  piquancy,  and 
style. 

Henri  Peyre 
Ytde  University 

*  Wilhelm  Weischedel.  Wirl^lichkeit  und 
Wirt{lich\eiten.  Berlin.  Dc  Gruyter.  1960. 
286  pages.  24  dm. 

A  book  like  this  is  very  rare!  In  the  first  place: 
It  is  well  written.  It  does  not  use  the  horrible 
academic  jargon  of  intellectuals  in  Germany, 
which  has  infected  and  sickened  the  German 
language  so  much  with  foreign  words  that 
some  consider  it  a  dead  language.  Weischedel’s 
pure  German  is  alive  and  human  in  every  sen¬ 
tence;  it  is,  therefore,  fascinating  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

In  the  second  place:  It  is  philosophical — not 
about  philosophy.  TTie  author  belongs  to  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  thinkers  who  under¬ 
stand  dialectic  as  the  logic  of  all  philosophy; 
who  understand,  in  other  words,  that  the  crit¬ 
ical  investigation  of  the  problematic  human 
existence  in  the  world  does  not  lead  to  rela¬ 
tivism,  nihilism,  and  despair,  but  rests  on  faith 
in  truth  and  thus  reveals  truth  in  action. 

One  of  my  standards  for  judging  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  contemporary  philosopher  is  how  he 
appraises  Hegel.  This  author  passes  the  test; 
he  discovers  in  Hegel  the  philosopher  of  ou<^ 
time;  he  does  so  after  his  greatness  was  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  blindness  of  a  century.  It  is  his 
dialectic  that  comes  to  life  here.  He  is  “the 
most  knowing  of  all  philosophers,”  as  the 
author  puts  it. 

There  are  four  parts:  The  first  is  a  historical 
dialogue  with  Hegel,  Pascal,  Voltaire,  and 
thinkers  “between  the  two  world  wars”;  the 
second  deals  with  metaphysics — the  “appear¬ 
ance  of  Being  through  the  breakdown  of  all 
object-certainties,”  and  religion;  the  third  witlr 
aesthetics — “necessity  and  insufficiency  of  the 
image”;  the  last  with  ethical  and  political 
questions. 

I  am  enthusiastic!  Guess  why?  I  love  this 
neighbor  as  myself! 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oltlahoma 

**  Prins  Wilhelm.  Tropil(.  Stockholm.  Nor- 
stedt.  1959.  88  pages.  9  kr. 

In  a  rather  successful  attempt  to  evoke  the 


essence  of  the  tropics,  these  poems  deal  with 
man  and  nature,  mostly  of  the  Caribbean  and 
littoral.  The  poet  postulates  himself  as  an  in¬ 
digenous  voice  crying  out  against  (white) 
man’s  inhumanity  to  (black)  man.  Aside  from 
the  recurrent  motif  of  social  responsibility, 
there  arc  also  other  themes  like  the  romantic 
hibiscus,  the  surging  sea,  the  refulgent  flash 
of  a  barracuda’s  fin,  the  mysterious  voodoo 
gods  who,  still  effective  as  in  primeval  l(raal 
days,  can  transform  a  woman  into  a  gazelle 
emitting  a  shrieking  spirit  from  its  mouth. 

The  poetics  of  these  tropics  rest  on  a  subde 
linguistic  structure  which  is  at  once  tenuously 
flexible  with  exciting  free  forms  and  start¬ 
lingly  solid  with  unexpected  rhyme.  Contrived 
or  unconvincing  words  occur  so  seldom  that 
their  effect  is  practically  negligible.  Rather, 
the  overall  impression  is  incarnation  of  con¬ 
tent  and  rhythm,  integration  of  romantic  and 
realistic  ingredients.  Hauntingly  exquisite, 
typographically  elegant,  as  befits  a  prince. 

Wayne  Wonderley 
Hiram  College 

Colin  Wilson.  Ritual  in  the  Dar!^.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1960.  442  pages. 
$4.95. 

Ritual  in  the  Dar^,  Colin  Wilson’s  first  novel, 
is  a  conscious  application  of  various  of  the 
motifs  he  explored  in  his  three  volumes  of 
non-fiction.  TTie  characters  are  given  to  ex¬ 
tended  digressions,  in  their  conversations,  on 
every  variety  of  literary,  philosophical,  and  re¬ 
ligious  subject.  Colin  Wilson  was  accused  of 
rewriting  Dostoevsky,  Hesse,  Blake,  and 
Hemingway  in  The  Outsider  to  serve  his  own 
creative  purposes;  now  we  see  the  final  fruit 
of  these  efforts. 

Gerard  Sorme,  the  point-of-view  charjicter, 
is  the  “Angry  Decade’s”  version  of  the  plcaro. 
He  is  presumably  writing  a  novel,'  but  de¬ 
votes  little  time  to  it.  He  is  too  busy  explor¬ 
ing  the  destinies  of  a  group  of  people  whom 
he  has  known  less  than  a  week.  This  odd  as¬ 
sortment  contains  a  painter  with  a  certain 
fondness  for  nymphets,  a  fallen-away  Jehov¬ 
ah’s  Witness,  and  a  sadist-homosexual.  The 
last,  Austin  Nunne,  particularly  intrigues 
Gerard: 

He  had  thought  so  much  about  Nunne  that 
Nunne’s  reality  was  becoming  shadowy.  He 
thought:  I  am  negative.  That’s  the  trouble.  I  am 
negative,  and  I  am  interested  in  Nunne  be¬ 
cause  he  is  positive.  I  am  like  a  stagnant  pond. 
And  Nunne  is  a  stone  that  has  disturbed  the 
scum. 

Sorme  wanders,  in  typical  picaresque  fash¬ 
ion,  from  one  of  these  characters  to  the  others 
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— having  sex  with  some,  conversation  with 
others.  But  the  novel  is  not  completely  with¬ 
out  structure.  Wilson  has  erected  a  detective- 
story  scaffolding  which  involves  a  renewal  ot 
the  Jack-the-Ripper  theme  with  Dostoevskian 
and  Kafkan  overtones. 

Ritual  in  the  Dar\,  then,  supplies  another 
oudet  for  Colin  Wilson’s  ideas.  It  is  both  a 
carefully  plotted  work  of  fiction  and  a  scries 
of  loosely  connected  dialogues  on  modern 
man  with  two  very  telling  diagnoses:  “the 
twentieth  century’s  suffering  from  a  romantic 
hangover”  and  “we  live  in  an  age  of  murder.” 
Colin  Wilson  has  successfully  made  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  essayist  to  novelist  in  this  brilliant 
first  novel. 

Melvin  J.  Friedman 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Carl  Zuckmaycr.  Die  Fastnachtsbeichte. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  S.  Fischer.  1959.  220 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

Here  we  have  Zuckmaycr  at  his  best  as  a 
storyteller  and  literary  craftsman,  whose  style 

K  M 


— avoiding  the  unsure  grounds  of  experimen¬ 
tation — blends  Thomas  Mann’s  leitmotif  tech¬ 
nique  and  subdc  irony  with  a  Kleistian  breath¬ 
lessness  of  pace  and  the  uncanny  suspense  of 
a  talc  by  Poe.  His  description  of  the  Mainz 
carnival,  brimming  over  with  life  and  au¬ 
thentic  atmosphere,  forms  the  background  of 
a  fascinating  murder  story.  Apart  from  the 
murderer’s  fate,  that  of  four  other  persons  is 
at  stake,  one  of  whom  (the  progenitor  of  the 
other  three)  goes  through  an  agonizing  experi¬ 
ence  of  love,  renunciation,  and  spiritual  re¬ 
generation. 

The  story  is  almost  too  rich  and  involved  for 
so  little  space,  but  the  bacchantic  confusion  of 
the  carnival  allows  accumulation  of  incident 
and  interweaving  of  personal  destinies  at  short 
notice.  A  wise,  broad-minded  priest  helps  in 
the  unraveling.  It  is  unusual,  nowadays,  to 
find  such  a  convincing  application  of  deep 
Christian  insight  to  the  solution  of  moral 
problems. 

Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 
University  of  Colorado 


The  first  volume  in  the  unesco  Index  translationum 
scries,  which  was  published  in  1949,  listed  about  8,600 
titles  of  works  printed,  and  26  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented.  The  present  volume,  the  eleventh  in  the 
scries,  listing  the  translations  published  in  1958,  covers 
64  countries  with  a  total  number  of  29,213  transla¬ 
tions  entered.  (Literature  ranks  highest  with  16,293 
entries — with  history,  social  sciences,  and  applied  sci¬ 
ences  next,  in  that  order.) 

As  in  earlier  volumes,  the  items  in  this  730-page, 
1960  edition,  arc  arranged  under  the  countries  of 
publication,  which  appear  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  their  names  in  French.  Each  national  bibliography 
b  subdivided  into  10  sections  corresponding  to  the 
main  categories  in  the  Universal  Decimal  Classifica¬ 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume,  authors’  names  are  listed 
in  alphabetical  order,  followed  by  the  entry  numbers 


of  their  respective  works.  To  secure  as  much  uniform¬ 
ity  as  possible  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  the 
system  adopted  by  the  International  Organization  for 
Standardization  has  been  followed  for  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  Cyrillic  characters. 

The  UNESCO  Secretariat  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
assistance  given  by  National  Commissions,  National 
Libraries,  and  other  agencies  which  have  collaborated 
in  providing  the  information  contained  in  this  new 
volume.  Several  non-Member  States  have  also  assbted 
the  Secretariat  to  collect  data  on  recent  translations.  To 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  Index  translationum,  the 
Secretariat  counts  on  the  assbtance  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Only  by  such  collaboration  can  the  Index  grad¬ 
ually  be  made  a  more  and  more  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  reference  work. 


(From  the  Preface  of  the  Index) 


Books  in  French 

(For  Other  Bool^s  in  French,  see  “Headliners") 


■  Maurice  Bcmol.  Variations  sur  Valery.  II. 

Paris.  Nizet.  1959.  185  pages. 

This  second  volume  of  Variations  sur  Valhy 
is  a  collection  of  twelve  articles,  all  of  which 
have  already  been  published.  Bcmol  pursues 
his  usual  critical  method  which  seeks  to  in¬ 
terpret  all  things  in  the  light  of  “Ic  valcrysmc.” 
It  is  thus  that  the  reader  is  led  to  discover  that 
Saintc-Bcuve  was  “val^ryen”  in  his  literary 
ideals,  that  Rilke  and  Goethe  can  be  fully  un¬ 
derstood  only  in  relation  to  Valery. 

Nevertheless,  the  studies  dealing  with  defi¬ 
nite  works,  the  Carnets  for  example,  with  pre¬ 
cise  influences — especially  that  of  Maurice  dc 
Guerin — arc  of  great  interest  to  all  students 
and  readers  of  Valery. 

feanine  Parisier-Plottel 
Columbia  University 

^  Madeleine  Berry.  Jules  Romains.  Paris. 
Editions  Univcrsitaircs.  1959.  135  pages. 
3.50  nf. 

Another  addition  to  the  biographic  scries 
Classiques  du  XX*  sibcle,  the  present  work 
exemplifies  the  painful  consequences  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  embrace  a  vue  d’ensemble  of  a 
massively  prolific  writer  within  a  tiny  book. 
The  names,  dates,  places,  events,  tides,  and 
characters — the  bare  record — arc  adequately 
accounted  for.  But  where  is  the  soul  of  this 
sire  of  over  five  hundred  fictional  offspring, 
of  this  indefatigable  man  of  good  will  whose 
one-man  anti-war  crusades  more  than  once 
ended  with  his  being  rudely  jolted  off  his 
charger.?  Where  arc  the  fresh  insights,  the  new 
vistas?  Withal,  this  pallid  book  may  be  of 
some  use  to  the  harried  scholar  who  can  afford 
but  a  hurried  look. 

Chester  W.  Obuchows\i 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Henry  Bonnier.  Albert  Camus  ou  la  force 
d’Stre.  Paris.  Vittc.  1959.  155  pages. 

Tliis  study  of  Camus  is  offered  as  evidence 
that  the  author  of  L’etranger  has  come  to  exert 
especially  strong  influence  upon  the  younger 
generation.  Noting  the  political  and  social  cli¬ 
mate  in  which  his  contemporaries  have  grown 
up.  Bonnier  secs  Camus  as  the  spokesman  for 
many  of  the  views  that  he  and  they  have  come 
to  accept.  His  presentation  of  Camus  and  his 
work,  however,  is  superficial  and  even  hasty 
in  too  many  places.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 


*  Michel  Esteve.  Le  sens  de  V amour  dans  les 
romans  de  Bernanos.  Paris.  Lettres  Mod- 
ernes.  1959.  130  pages.  12  nf. 

No.  7  in  the  scries  Themes  et  mythes  (which, 
incidentally  is  one  of  the  finer  achievements 
in  French  book-making  as  all  volumes  come 
“relics  plcine  toile  rouge,  sous  jaquette”)  is 
a  competent  study  of  a  by  now  oft-investigated 
aspect  of  Bernanos’s  message.  Only  the  un¬ 
initiated  may  be  misled  by  the  title:  Bernanos 
the  novelist  was  certainly  not  a  writer  of  “love 
stories”  in  the  traditional  sense  and  far  tran¬ 
scends  metaphysically  and,  indeed,  theolog¬ 
ically,  the  Mauriac-type  peche  de  la  chair  and 
adultbre  story  which  even  in  its  better  variants 
looms  painfully  restricted  if  projected  against 
Bernanos’s  radically  supernatural  concern  for 
Perdition  and  Redemption, 

The  study  is  divided  into  three  major  parts: 
“Les  ames  privres  d’amour”  (with  Monsieur 
Ouinc  and  the  abbe  Cenabre  as  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  examples),  “Deux  ames  cn  quetc 
de  I’amour”  (the  two  “Mouchette,”  indeed, 
Germaine  Malorthy  of  Som  le  soleil  de  Satan 
and  the  heroine  of  La  nOuvelle  histoire  de 
Mouchette),  and  “Les  ames  cpanouics  dans 
I’amour”  (Bernanos’s  “saints”:  Donissan,  Che- 
vance,  Chantal  dc  Clergcric,  ct  al.).  Esteve’s 
interpretation  is  psychologically  searching  and 
philosophically  valid  throughout  and,  especial¬ 
ly  within  the  limits  of  its  topic,  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  growing  body  of  Bernanos 
studies.  Ernst  Erich  Noth 

Marquette  University 

**  Xavier  Grail,  Francois  Mauriac,  jour- 
naliste.  Paris.  Cerf.  1960.  107  pages.  3.60 
nf. 

This  study  of  Mauriac’s  career  as  a  political 
writer  is  done  by  a  fervent  young  man  whose 
admiration  amounts  almost  to  hero  worship. 
It  is  nevertheless  a  sincere  attempt  to  explain 
the  subject’s  ideological  development  as  he 
progressed  from  the  pre-war  Temps  present 
to  clandestine  pamphlets  under  the  Occupa¬ 
tion,  to  Le  Figaro  after  1945,  and,  in  1952,  to 
the  leftist  Express,  where  his  “Bloc-notes”  still 
constitute  the  most  important  regular  fea¬ 
tures.  The  author  of  the  study  is  anguished  by 
France’s  material  and  moral  problems  in  Al¬ 
geria  and  secs  in  his  master’s  independent 
Christian  democracy  the  only  hope  for  a  decent 
solution.  Bonner  Mitchell 

University  of  Missouri 
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Jcanine  Parisicr-Plottcl.  Les  dialogues  de 
Paul  Valery.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires. 
1960.  106  pages.  6  n£. 

A  conscientious  little  book — most  probably  a 
Columbia  University  dissertation — analyzing 
in  chronological  order  Valery’s  dialogues: 
Eupalinos  ou  /'  architecte  (1921);  L’dme  et  la 
danse  (1921);  L’idee  fixe  (1932);  Dialogue  de 
I’arbre  ( 1943),  and  three  “ebauches”  published 
in  Melange  (1941):  Orgueil  pour  orgueil, 
Socrate  et  son  Midecin,  Colloque  dans  un  etre. 
Detailed  outlines,  followed  by  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  are  given  for  each  work,  and  a 
few  timid  attempts  at  criticism  are  made.  It 
is  righdy  shown  that  Valery’s  main  preoccu¬ 
pation  centers  on  the  problem  of  "connais- 
sance"  on  the  mechanism  of  creating  rather 
than  on  the  created  work.  In  the  last  chapter 
(V),  the  author  studies  the  sources  and  bor¬ 
rowings  of  Valery.  She  insists  up>on  some  sub¬ 
stantial  analogies  between  Maurice  de  Guerin’s 
Centaure  and  certain  passages  of  Eupalinos 
(Maurice  Bemol,  in  his  Paul  Valbry,  1949, 
had  already  established  Guerin’s  influence  on 
La  Jeune  Parque),  as  well  as  upon  several 
borrowings  from  Lucian  for  L’dme  et  la  danse, 
besides  Valery’s  recognized  debt  to  Mallarme. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  determines  some  auto¬ 
biographical  elements  by  confronting  notes 
from  the  Carnets  with  passages  from  the  dia¬ 
logues.  Although  relatively  little  attention  is 
devoted  to  Valery’s  artistic  achievements,  to 
his  sup>erb  literary  craft,  Jcanine  Parisier- 
Plottcl  concludes  that  he  is  “the  greatest  master 
of  the  dialogue  France  has  ever  known,” 
ascribing  this  supremacy  even  more  to  the 
versatility  of  the  subjects  and  the  {X)etry  that 
surrounds  them  than  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
ideas.  A  sound  bibliography  complements  the 
study. 

Renee  J^ng 
y.urich 

**  Charles  Pcrrault.  Oeuvres  de  Charles  Per- 
rault.  Marc  Soriano,  cd.  Paris.  Lc  Club 
Franqais  du  Livre.  1958.  557  pages,  ill. 
This  edition  of  selected  works  of  Charles  Pcr¬ 
rault  by  Marc  Soriano  purports  to  fill  a  gap 
and  better  acquaint  the  public  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  Contes 
de  ma  mbre  I’Oye.  An  introduction  of  117 
pages  contains  tv/cnty-six  sections  dealing  with 
biographical  and  critical  questions.  While  this 
introduction  is  lively,  it  docs  not  bring  any¬ 
thing  new  to  the  world.  Concerning  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  tales,  Soriano  repeats  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  other  scholars.  We  wonder  if  we  will 
ever  know  if  it  was  the  father  or  the  son  who 
wrote  “Sleeping  Beauty”  and  “Red  Riding 


Hood.”  Soriano  says  nothing  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  significance  of  the  fairy  tales  and  does 
not  discuss  the  narrative  skill  of  Perrault.  He 
should  have  mentioned  a  recent  edition  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  famous  fairy  talcs. 

The  anthology  is  fairly  representative,  al¬ 
though  more  poems  (especially,  “La  p)cin- 
turc”)  should  have  been  included;  also  there 
arc  no  letters.  Generous  extracts  of  the  neg¬ 
lected  Paralilles  des  anciens  et  des  modernes, 
of  the  Hommes  illustris  and  of  the  Mimoires 
arc  offered.  The  full  text  of  the  Contes  is  given; 
unfortunately  it  appears  that  the  editor  did 
not  bother  to  reproduce  the  text  of  the  first 
edition.  We  feel  that  such  classics  of  world 
literature  as  “La  Belle  au  bois  dormant”  or 
“Ccndrillon,”  which  Perrault  was  the  first  to 
cast  in  enduring  form  in  1697,  deserved  a  more 
accurate  treatment  in  a  de  luxe  edition.  More¬ 
over,  there  arc  several  tyjx)graphical  errors; 
there  is  no  bibliography  or  index,  few  foot¬ 
notes  or  references,  and  no  table  of  contents. 

In  spite  of  such  defects,  the  edition  is  valu¬ 
able  because  it  presents  texts  of  Pcrrault  which 
are  much  less  known  than  the  fairy  talcs.  Until 
a  more  complete  and  accurate  edition  is  avail¬ 
able  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  had, 

Jacques  Barchilon 
University  of  Colorado 

**  Jean-Laurent  Prevost.  Julien  Green  ou 
I’dme  engagee.  Paris.  Vittc.  1960.  163 
pages. 

This  lay  introduction  to  Green’s  work  through 
1955  reads  like  a  precis  of  the  Journal.  A  se¬ 
lective  precis,  however,  for  Prevost  in  expand¬ 
ing  previously  published  essays  seeks  to  prove 
an  orthodox  CathtJic  orientation  even  in  stories 
written  prior  to  the  1939  reconversion.  He 
finds  Green  one  of  the  most  significandy  com¬ 
mitted  writers  of  our  time  because  his  char¬ 
acters  arc  propelled  “par  Quclqu’un  de  plus 
fort  que  lui.  ...” 

After  sketching  the  Gidc-Green  friendship 
and  giving  Gidc  credit  for  Green’s  painstaking 
craftsmanship,  he  takes  up  the  themes  of  flesh 
versus  spirit,  and  of  existence,  p>ersonality,  and 
childhood,  while  overlooking  both  Green’s 
familiarity  with  Indian  philosophies  and  his 
Protestant  upbringing.  He  concludes  with  a 
few  remarks  on  Green’s  style  and  situation. 

Marilyn  Gaddis  Rose 
Stephens  College 

*  Jacques  J.  Z^phir.  La  personnaliti  hu- 
maine  dans  Voeuvre  de  Marcel  Proust. 
Paris.  Lettres  Modernes.  1959,  xix  -(-  331 
pages. 

This  new  book  on  Proust  offers  its  justification 
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by  concentrating  on  Marcel  Proust,  connois¬ 
seur  d’dme.  Jacques  Zephir  brings  to  this  study 
a  thorough  grounding  in  psychology  and 
philosophy  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  litera¬ 
ture.  He  tries  to  extract  from  Proust’s  work 
the  controlling  mot,  first  in  its  changeable, 
impermanent  shape  and  finally  in  its  stable, 
unvarying  form. 

Zephir  sees  in  this  first  form — what  he  calls 
the  mot  super ficiel — une  armee  compacte  de 
mot  differents  et  distincts.  He  explains  in  this 
way  the  different  guises  assumed  by  Bloch, 
Odette,  Gilberte,  Albertine,  Saint-Loup,  and 
the  host  of  other  characters  the  narrator  en¬ 
counters.  It  was  almost  as  if  each  were  a 
totally  different  person  on  each  successive 
meeting.  The  unvarying  form  of  the  mot 
profond,  which  is  given  direction  by  involun¬ 
tary  memory,  is  allied  very  closely  to  the  moi 
superficiel  and  gives  it  its  artistic  foundation. 
The  message  which  Zephir  extracts  from 
Proust’s  work  is  that  the  only  escape  from 
the  inconstancy  of  the  self,  the  dedoublement 
et  dissociation  du  moi,  is  the  creative  process, 
the  work  of  art. 

Zephir  handles  many  of  the  conventional 
problems  of  Proust  criticism  but  usually  man¬ 
ages  to  give  them  a  new  slant.  He  explains 
homosexuality  through  dedoublement  de  la 
personnalite  which  offers  a  Charlus  who  can 
be  two  different  |5eople,  almost  as  if  he  were 
constantly  undergoing  a  transposition  in  sex 
to  suit  the  given  moment.  He  helps  explain 
away  the  Bergson  influence  by  suggesting  the 
numerous  differences  between  the  two  writers. 
In  the  end,  he  manages  to  establish  once  again 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Proustian  vision. 

Zephir  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Proust’s  work,  including  the  correspondence, 
as  well  as  of  the  imposing  body  of  secondary 
material.  The  only  crucial  item  he  seems  to 
have  omitted  from  his  bibliography  is  Justin 
O’Brien’s  convincing  discussion  of  inversion: 
“Albertine  the  Ambiguous;  Notes  on  Proust’s 
Transposition  of  Sexes,”  PM  LA,  December, 
1949. 

Melvin  f.  Friedman 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Avner.  Un  temps  pour  tuer  .  .  .  un  temps 
pour  bdtir.  Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1959. 
217  pages.  7.50  Sw.  fr. 

Though  this  book  calls  itself  a  roman,  it  is 
the  first-person  narrative  of  the  adventures  of 
a  young  man  designated  by  the  single  name 
Avner  (as  is  the  author  himself);  its  time  and 
place  is  the  recent  establishment  of  the  state 
of  Israel,  and  its  account  of  Avner  and  Israel 


proceeds  in  the  casual,  loosely  linked  manner 
of  a  memoir.  If  this  is  a  novel,  it  is  lacking  in 
form.  If  it  is  a  memoir,  it  has  moments  of 
revelation  of  the  fearful  excitement  of  terrorist 
activities  and  of  the  debilitating  ennui  that 
follows  them.  In  either  case,  novel  or  memoir, 
Un  temps  pour  teur  is  a  model  of  lucid  prose 
and  presents  convincing  side-glimpses  of  a 
turbulent  moment  of  history. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Concord  (Mass.)  Public  Library 

^  Claude  Besnault.  La  jeune  femme.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1959.  217  pages.  7  nf. 

The  novel  was  written  by  a  very  sensitive 
French  girl  during  the  Vichy  regime  in  her 
country.  It  narrates  her  intense  suffering  after 
escaping  from  the  Gestapo.  She  has  taken 
refuge  in  her  own  family  country  home,  which 
at  the  time  is  occupied  by  the  Germans.  She 
is  actually  a  prisoner  there  and  spends  three 
days  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  terrible  anxiety. 
Her  lover,  Luis,  has  disappeared.  To  alleviate 
her  thirst  she  takes  sedation  which  only  in¬ 
tensifies  the  delusions  already  resulting  from 
privation.  The  novel  is  a  kind  of  “stream  of 
consciousness”  review  of  her  past  which  she 
recalls  in  her  three-day  vigil  of  suffering.  Too 
much  of  this  novel  is  polemical  and  sclf<on- 
scious.  One  can  sympathize  with  her  genuine 
suffering  and  the  moral  paralysis  of  France 
at  the  time,  but  too  many  self-righteous  preach¬ 
ments  are  tiresome.  It  is  a  very  moving  book 
by  a  writer  of  talent. 

Earl  E.  Larre 
Dillard  University 

^  Helene  Bessette.  La  tour.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1959.  251  pages.  8  nf. 

A  disturbing  litde  book  to  read,  since  the 
author  has  used  an  almost  Joycean  technique 
in  setting  forth  her  story.  Catchwords,  phrases 
from  advertisements,  radio,  television,  and  the 
music-hall,  chance  associations,  punning  words 
and  rhymes — all  are  used  to  create  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  characters  necessary  to  the  story. 
Louise,  married  a  month,  wins  almost  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  francs  on  a  quiz  show  and 
proceeds  to  spend  her  money  and  almost  wreck 
her  marriage.  Marcel,  her  husband,  is  not 
averse  to  the  help  the  windfall  gives  them  in 
rising  from  a  life  of  hotel  rooms  and  dingy 
flats.  Louise’s  shallowness  and  lack  of  taste 
is  embodied  in  the  groups  of  cliches  that  pop 
up  during  an  evening’s  walk  or  the  shopping 
tours  she  undertakes  with  her  friend  Fer- 
nande.  “  ...  la  folie  des  grandeurs.  Des  mo- 
teurs.  Des  ascenseurs.  Des  carbureteurs.  Des 
interrupteurs.  Des  commutateurs.  Des  disjonc- 
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tcurs.  Des  pcrcolatcurs.  Dcs  eclairs  cn  couleur 
du  neon  . . . In  sum,  there  seems  little  to  the 
book  beyond  these  coruscating  groups  of 
words  and  the  game  the  reader  must  play  to 
fit  them  into  the  proper  contexts.  But  it  is  an 
amusing  game,  and  there  is  a  reward  in  the 
picture  it  gives  of  the  shallow  life  and  equally 
shallow  wants  of  the  contemporary  petite 
bourgeoisie. 

Mme  Bessette  succeeds  in  convincing  us 
that  a  goodly  portion  of  France’s  Jeunesse 
dorie  is  at  best  thinly  disguised  with  a  plating 
that  rubs  off  easily.  One  might  perhaps  quib¬ 
ble  at  the  suggested  denouement  of  Louise’s 
having  seen  the  folly  of  her  ways,  for  there 
is  little  intrinsic  development  of  her  character 
to  demonstrate  such  a  possibility.  True,  Marcel 
returns  to  her,  but  the  event  is  almost  for¬ 
tuitous,  and  we  wonder  whether  their  mar¬ 
riage  can  withstand  another  quiz-winning. 
Withal,  Mme  Bessette  has  accomplished  a  tour 
de  force  in  using  the  elliptical  style  to  give  the 
true  flavor  of  the  lives  she  depicts. 

Warren  B.  Wicl(liffe 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

**  Claude  de  Boisanger.  Catherine.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1958.  137  pages.  5.40  nf. 

Tfie  love  affair  of  Jean,  a  bored  young  man- 
about-town,  and  Catherine  de  R — ,  wife  of  an 
elderly  and  absent  businessman,  is  conducted 
on  an  eminence  of  the  most  delicate  logic — a 
balance  that  mirrors  precisely  the  nude  and 
chiseled  prose  of  this  equivocal  recit.  The 
lovers  are  virtually  absorbed  into  the  syntax 
and  make  a  proper  emWem  of  that  remark¬ 
able  unity  of  means  and  function  which  is 
the  very  style  of  the  narrative.  Society,  that 
mass  of  organized  manner,  forever  threatens 
their  relationship.  Catherine,  for  noble  but 
cloudy  reasons,  returns  to  a  husband  she  does 
not  love,  Jean  into  society.  Limpid  and  spare 
of  dross,  the  writing  of  Claude  de  Boisanger 
shapes  a  resonant  and  isolated  beauty  out  of 
ihe  modest  tale.  That  two  such  open  hearts 
should  live  in  secrecy  is  bitterly  ironic;  ironic 
also  that  we  should  be  told  at  all  of  the  affair 
by  Jean  after  the  death  of  Catherine  in  Ar¬ 
gentina — a  blatant  breach  of  contract.  But — 
do  we  hear  or  overhear  his  story? 

Robert  Clayton  Casto 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

*  Roger  Boussinot.  Le  sixibme  sens.  Paris. 

Denocl.  1959.  247  pages.  8  nf. 

Boussinot’s  latest  novel,  a  study  in  egotism,  is 
the  case  history  of  a  violin  prodigy.  But  while 
the  budding  virtuoso  furnishes  the  action  with 
a  pivot,  the  book’s  real  protagonist  is  the  aging 


music  master  to  whose  school  the  boy  is 
brought  by  his  primitive  Spanish  father.  With 
the  first  notes  the  child  plays  on  a  wretched 
violin,  the  teacher  surrenders  his  freedom,  and 
enters  into  a  strange  musical  liaison  that  will 
sap  his  last  energies.  Through  his  eyes  we 
watch  the  boy’s  “diabolical”  progress,  and  we 
share  the  old  man’s  anguish  as  he  at  last  con¬ 
fides  his  cold,  inarticulate  pupil  to  the  aegis  of 
a  more  brilliant  maestro. 

As  his  subject’s  tender  age  precludes  a  con¬ 
ventional  love  theme,  the  author’s  task  is  to 
hold  our  interest  in  the  dossier  on  a  purely 
musical  level.  This  feat  Boussinot  accomplishes 
with  brio. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

**  Maurice  Druon.  Les  rois  maudits.  V:  La 
Louve  de  France,  1323-1328.  Paris.  Mon¬ 
diales.  1959.  420  pages. 

The  chronicle  of  the  “accursed  kings”  in 
Druon’s  fifth  volume  digresses  to  sketch  the 
career  of  Isabelle,  daughter  of  Philippe  le  Bel 
and  wife  of  King  Edward  II  of  England. 
Roger  Mortimer,  Baron  of  Wigmore,  escapes 
from  the  Tower  of  London  with  the  aid  of 
Adam  Orleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  in 
France  becomes  the  lover  of  Queen  Isabelle, 
whose  husband  has  sent  her  to  render  homage 
for  Guyenne.  The  two  concert  a  plot  for  the 
overthrow  of  Edward  II,  Mortimer  to  regain 
his  confiscated  lands,  and  Isabelle  to  avenge 
herself  on  Hugh  le  Desf)enser,  whose  male 
charms  the  king  evidendy  prefers  to  her  own 
beautiful  person.  The  success  of  Isabelle’s  en¬ 
terprise,  ably  assisted  by  Robert  of  Artois  and 
the  gold  of  the  Lombard  Tolomei,  constitutes 
the  principal  strand  of  the  story.  It  culminates 
in  the  execution  of  the  Despensers,  father  and 
son,  and  the  appallingly  hideous  murder  of  the 
fallen  king  in  Berkeley  Casde.  Subsidiary  nar¬ 
ratives  recount  the  death  of  Charles  de  Valois, 
uncle  of  the  moronic  king  Charles  le  Bel,  and 
the  abduction  by  Guccio  Baglioni  of  nine- 
year-old  Jeannot,  whom  he  presumes  to  be  his 
son  by  Marie  de  Cressay,  but  who  is  really 
the  legitimate  king  of  France,  Jean  I,  son  of 
Louis  le  Hutin,  whose  life  had  been  saved  by 
the  substitution  of  his  foster-brother  at  the 
fatal  christening,  as  told  in  volume  IV.  This 
historical  thriller  is,  as  usual,  very  fully  and 
carefully  documented.  W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

**  Luc  Estang.  L'horloger  du  Cherche-tnidi. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1959.  315  pages.  9.60  nf. 

In  this  novel,  his  sixth,  Estang  presents  his 
central  character  questing  into  the  past  via 
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scenes  and  characters  recorded  in  a  sheaf  of 
more  or  less  faded  family  photographs.  But 
the  mood  is  keyed  to  anguish  rather  than  to 
sentimentality  as  forgotten  events  and  emo¬ 
tions  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  present,  like 
Proust’s  paper  flowers,  as  the  fiction  finds  its 
bloom.  Maup.issant’s  Pierre  et  Jean  suggests 
itself  most  dirccdy  as  the  novelist’s  inspiration: 
his  protagonist  pulls  at  one  closet  door  after 
another  in  his  efforts  to  find  the  right  skeleton 
to  rattle.  With  a  quick  eye  for  detail  and  a 
constant  concern  for  dialogue,  Estang  has 
created  a  suspenseful  tale  spiced  here  and 
there  with  wit.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 

**  Jean  Giono.  Domitien  suivi  de  Joseph  a 
Dothan.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  291  pages. 
8  nf. 

Though  Giono  is  famous  chiefly  as  a  novelist, 
from  time  to  time  he  has  written  plays  which 
have  been  moderately  successful  on  the  stage 
in  various  countries.  Tfie  first  of  the  two  in 
this  volume  is  a  highly  romantic  portrait  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Domitian,  shown  as  a  com¬ 
plex  blend  of  cruel  sadist  and  skeptic  philoso¬ 
pher,  sensualist  and  aesthete.  In  its  contrast 
of  poetic  atmosphere  and  tragedy  with  sar¬ 
donic  wit  in  the  person  of  the  dwarf  buffoon, 
it  reminds  one  of  Musset’s  closet  drama 
Fantasio. 

Joseph  d  Dothan  is  a  prose  adaptation  by 
Giono  of  the  play  in  verse  of  the  Dutchman 
Joost  van  den  Vondel  (1640)  arranged  for  a 
performance  in  the  Roman  theater  of  Orange 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1952.  It  dramatizes  in  moving 
fashion  the  sale  of  Joseph  into  bondage  by 
his  brothers. 

Maxwell  A.  Smith 
University  oj  Chattanooga 

**  Sacha  Guitry.  Theatre  IJ.  Paris.  Le  Livre 
Contemporain.  1959.  317  pages. 
Inconsequential  froth  or  racy  satire.?  The  plays 
in  Sacha  Guitry’s  Theatre  II  skirt  the  border¬ 
lines.  “Etre  Icger,  visiblement,  e’est  demasquer 
les  vaniteux,  e’est  inquicter  les  hypocrites  .  .  . 
e’est  opposer  la  grace  a  la  mauvaise  humeur,” 
maintains  the  playwright.  Molicre’s  comedies, 
unmasking  universal  foibles,  admirably  illus¬ 
trate  this  formula.  But  not  (alas)  Guitry’s. 
'The  lovers  in  Quadrille  perform  a  witty  but 
artificial  masque  insinuating  the  force  of 
erotic  magnetism  and  the  fragility  of  love.  La 
pdlerine  icossaise,  satirizing  rusticated  Paris¬ 
ians,  reaches  the  urbane  finding,  “Slovenly 
dress  kills  desire.’’  Mature  wisdom,  in  Le  veil- 
leur  de  nuit,  requires  applauding  the  ability 


of  young  Don  Juans  to  supplant  affluent  but 
aging  gallants.  Guitry,  as  usual,  wields  a  light 
and  dazzling  rapier  to  batde  trifles. 

Kenneth  S.  White 
University  oJ  Michigan 

**  Armand  Lanoux.  L’or  et  la  neige.  Paris. 
Productions  de  Paris.  1959.  223  pages.  6.20 
nf. 

This  interesting  and  meaningful  mystery  story, 
a  sea  tale  on  land,  takes  place  on  the  French- 
Spanish  Mediterranean  coast  on  the  eve  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War. 

It  involves  a  surrealist  writer  who  indulged 
in  unintellectual  activities,  his  friend  who 
tells  the  story  in  the  first  person,  a  professor, 
women,  local  officials,  and  a  mysterious  boat. 
Was  the  gold  on  this  boat  real  or  a  fake.?  How 
was  the  writer  connected  with  it?  Did  he  com¬ 
mit  suicide,  or  was  he  murdered .?  These  ques¬ 
tions  arc  answered  in  the  last  chapters. 

The  style  is  philosophic  and  symbolic.  A 
moral  lies  in  the  writer’s  oft-repeated,  “La 
vie  est  une  garce  qui  maquille  les  bremes.’’ 

Margaret  Horsfield 
University  oJ  Kentucl^y 

**  Charles  Le  Quintrec.  Les  chemins  de 
Ker grist.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1959.  189 
pages. 

Charles  Le  Quintrec  had  already  won  several 
prizes  for  his  poems  before  he  wrote  Les 
chemins  de  Kergrist,  a  Breton  novel  filled  with 
the  magic  of  poetry,  as  well  as  with  country 
sights,  sounds,  and  smells.  Surrounding  the 
principal  character  of  this  book,  the  child 
Guillerme,  and  his  playmate,  Theresc,  is  a 
little  world  of  peasants — superstitious,  re¬ 
ligious  and  imaginative  but  also  hard-working, 
practical,  almost  inseparable  from  la  lande 
and  le  bocage  which  Le  Quintrec  knows  so 
well.  (He  was  born  in  1926  in  Plescop,  Le 
Morbihan.)  The  main  theme  of  the  novel 
concerns  the  youthful  thoughts  of  Guillerme 
and  his  experiences  on  the  farm  and  on  les 
chemins  of  Kergrist.  His  growing  love  for 
Th^rcse  gives  the  story  emotional  depth.  It 
will  interest  those  who  can  be  touched  by  the 
beauty  of  simple  things  and  simple  folk,  whose 
way  of  life  is  both  primitive  and  picturesque. 
The  advent  of  the  last  war  is  the  only  intru¬ 
sion  up)on  Kergrist  of  the  outside  world,  in 
which,  however,  Guillerme  finally  takes  his 
place.  Christina  Crane 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

^  Paul  Merot.  Histoires  d’herbes:  Legendes 
d’AJrique.  Paris.  La  Nef.  1959.  155  pages. 
6  nL 

These  tales  from  the  Cameroons  depict  life 
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there,  the  life  of  natives  mostly,  in  which  the 
whites  often  find  themselves  involved.  The 
main  resulting  impression  is  of  the  abysmal 
superstitiousness  of  the  black  masses  and  the 
terrible  power  of  the  witch  doctors  who  prey 
on  those  masses,  thanks  to  their  superstitious¬ 
ness,  often  by  the  magic  use  of  her  be  s. 

Within  these  pages  there  is  considerable 
basic  material  from  which  gripping,  master¬ 
ful  stories  could  have  been  woven.  Alas!  the 
author  succeeds  only  in  presenting  uninspired, 
newspaperish  accounts  of  tragic,  tawdry,  and 
banal  incidents.  Jeanne  d’Ucel 

Norman,  Ol^la. 

^  Georges  Pirouc.  Les  limbes.  Paris.  Denocl. 

1959.  240  pages.  8  nf. 

The  tide  represents  the  strange  locus — neither 
hell  nor  paradise,  but  perhaps  purgatory — 
where  men  are  being  treated  for  tuberculosis. 
The  author  concentrates  on  four  of  them  who 
have  met  by  chance  in  the  mountain  railway 
serving  the  sanatorium.  One  of  them  dies  very 
soon.  At  the  end,  Moreau,  a  professor,  goes 
back  to  normal  life,  completely  cured,  leaving 
the  others. 

In  this  microcosm  where  everything  is 
aseptic  and  death  is  ignored,  patients  invent 
a  thousand  tricks  to  outsmart  discipline  or  to 
play  hide  and  seek  with  their  several  anxieties. 
These  constitute  the  best  pages  of  the  book. 
But  too  many  are  devoted  to  seemingly  pro¬ 
found  meditations  on  banal  thoughts,  so  that 
one  cannot  help  making  unfavorable  com¬ 
parisons  with  Mann’s  Magic  Mountain. 

Jean  Collignon 
Douglass  College 

**  Michel  Ragon.  Les  Americains.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1959.  254  pages. 

Even  the  “beatniks”  who  share  with  Melville, 
Marilyn  Monroe  {sic),  Walt  Whitman,  Nabo¬ 
kov  and  other  celebrities  the  honor  of  being 
included  in  the  dedication  to  this  novel  would 
have  trouble  recognizing  the  America  de¬ 
picted  within  its  covers.  Ragon  has  managed 
to  mold  random  ideas  from  elderly  copies  of 
the  Daily  Worl(er,  scenes  from  Evelyn 
Waugh’s  The  Loved  One,  memories  of  Jack 
Kerouac’s  On  the  Road,  and  shades  of  Simone 
de  Beauvoir’s  American  journal  into  a  feeble 
Gidean  narrative  about  America,  as  realistic 
as  reflections  in  a  fun-house  mirror.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  seen  by  a  French  war-bride  protagonist 
whose  adulterous  trek  from  Seatde  to  Man¬ 
hattan  ends  in  a  New  York  funeral  home 
where  she  is  confronted  with  the  stuffed  effigy 
of  her  lover  in  a  “natural,”  cigarette-smoking 
|X)se.  The  narrative  of  her  impressions  is  in¬ 


terspersed  with  the  author’s  italicized  Marxist 
literary  theorizing.  The  only  question  left  to 
the  reader  is  whether  the  author’s  disgressions 
or  his  main  recital  are  intended  to  give  mean¬ 
ing  to  this  work  beyond  being,  on  both  counts, 
a  display  of  bad  temper  and  ignorant  preju¬ 
dices.  TTiis  reviewer  could  not  answer  that 
question.  W£J^. 

**  Alain  Robbc-Grillet.  Dans  le  labyrinthe. 

Paris.  Editions  de  Minuit.  1959.  221  pages. 
According  to  the  author,  the  fictional  but 
“material”  (i.e.,  “not  allegorical”)  reality  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  novel  has  no  less  “significance 
for  the  reader  than  in  the  latter’s  life  or  death.” 
The  novel  begins  and  ends  in  the  first  jxrson, 
but  the  rest  deals  with  impersonal  and  minute 
descriptions  of  real  objects  and  of  a  litho¬ 
graph  whose  characters  become  animated  and 
integrated  into  the  detailed  material  reality. 
An  impression  of  rigorous  necessity  is  created. 
The  reader  is  taken  in  and  out  of  the  picture 
as  in  a  maze.  A  soldier  lost  in  a  deserted  and 
snowy  city  has  laconic  dialogues  with  a  Good 
Samaritan:  a  young  child.  The  story  becomes 
tense  and  dramatic.  While  this  novel  seems 
purely  gratuitous  and  devoid  of  any  meaning 
other  than  novelistic,  by  stirring  in  the 
stranded  reader  emotions  of  pity,  love,  and 
hope  in  the  human,  it  succeeds  in  imposing  a 
larger  dimension.  Marc  Bensimon 

University  of  California 

**  Georges  Simenon.  La  vieille.  Paris.  Presses 
de  la  Cite.  1959.  247  pages. 

Of  less  interest  than  Simenon’s  Le  veuf,  which 
has  just  ended  a  long  run  in  Les  Nouvelles 
litteraires.  La  vieile  is  nonetheless  a  well- 
constructed  study  of  the  influence  of  a  grand¬ 
mother  and  her  granddaughter  upon  each 
other.  Reunited  after  several  years,  these 
women  seem  fated  to  destroy  each  other, 
physically  or  psychologically.  Simenon  makes 
careful  studies  of  them  and  uses  the  analyses 
to  weave  a  web  of  growing  distrust.  The 
skilful  portraiture  of  the  women  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  actual  events  of  the  novel. 

As  in  Le  veuf,  one  finds  the  motif  of  soli¬ 
tude,  of  the  inability  of  one  human  being  fully 
to  understand  another.  “La  vieille”  really  ends 
her  life  because  of  loneliness,  of  lack  of  under¬ 
standing,  leaving  a  granddaughter  who, 
through  the  old  woman,  has  acquired  the  ter¬ 
rible  knowledge  of  her  own  solitude.  Will  the 
young  girl  now  be  able  to  continue  to  live? 
All  differences  conceded,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  late  Edouard  Estaunic’s  superb  studies  of 
the  theme  of  loneliness.  Christina  Crane 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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*  Elsa  Triolet.  L’dge  de  nylon:  Luna-Par\. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1959,  251  pages.  7.50  nf. 
If  our  review  of  the  first  novel  of  Elsa  Triolet’s 
cycle  L’dge  de  nylon  was  slightly  derogatory 
(see  p.  406),  our  opinion  of  the 

second  one,  Luna-Par\  (whose  subject  has  no 
connection  with  Roses  d  credit),  is  definitely 
better. 

In  short:  a  famous  film  producer  buys  a 
cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris — a  cottage 
whose  landlady  must  have  left  it  as  suddenly 
as  the  producer  has  acquired  it,  for  it  not 
only  contains  her  furniture  and  knickknacks, 
but  also  her  love  letters.  These  love  letters, 
written  by  men  of  different  ages,  backgrounds, 
and  professions,  but  all  madly  attracted  and 
abandoned  by  her,  evoke  a  young  woman  full 
of  whims,  courage,  human  warmth,  and  gran¬ 
deur,  an  audacious  pilote  who  aims  at  the 
moon  (luna)  and  whose  mysterious  power 
gradually  bewitches  the  producer. 

Here  is  a  book  that  is  not  lacking  in  imag¬ 
ination,  effective  descriptions,  tempx),  and 
suspense,  and  which,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
bent  towards  melodrama  (for  instance  the 
Trilby  episode),  shows  the  temperament  of  an 
authentic  novelist  and  contains  pages,  in  par¬ 
ticular  at  the  end,  of  true  literary  bravura. 

Renee  Lang 
Zurich 

Roger  Vailland.  La  fete.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1960,  285  pages.  9  nf. 

Tlie  author  adds  another  anodyne  account  of 
deliberate  debauchery  (cf.  Les  mauvais  coups 
[B.A.  33:4,  p.  422]).  Due,  an  immature, 
libidinous,  libertine,  quinquagenarian  novel¬ 
ist,  seduces  the  sweet,  demure,  young  wife  of 
his  friend.  Lucie,  the  seductee,  has  had  but 
three  lovers  and  lived  with  Jean-Marc  three 
years  prior  to  their  marriage,  provoked  by  her 
pregnancy — all  of  which  endows  her  with  al¬ 
most  virginal  purity,  when  compared  with  the 
other  characters. 

The  tale  is  ultra<ontemporary  (1961),  lib¬ 
erally  sprinkled  with  comments  concerning 
Lucie’s  “bebop”  recording  idols  —  Sarah 
Vaughan,  Duke  Ellington,  Lionel  Hampton, 
Dizzie  Gillespie,  Louis  Armstrong,  and 
TTiclonious  Monk.  Due’s  asides  and  remi¬ 
niscences  include  apparendy  autobiographical 
references  to  the  technique  of  the  surrealists 
and  his^ctivities  during  the  Resistance,  which 
are  well  told.  Vailland  cannot  refrain  from 
displaying  his  knowledge  of  high-powered 
motor  cars  and  a  familiarity  with  certain 
phases  of  horticulture. 

The  story  closes  with  an  explicit  account 
of  the  three  days  of  copulatory  exercises,  dur¬ 


ing  which  Lucie  changes  from  ice-blue  cold 
to  sizzling-red  hot,  and  with  the  writer’s  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  intended  novel  in  order  to 
describe  this  portion  of  his  vie  vecue. 

Vailland  can  certainly  do  better  than  this. 

Theodore  Toulon  Becl(^ 
Georgia  State  College 

Alain  Bosquet.  Deuxieme  testament.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1959.  78  pages.  3  nf. 

Bosquet’s  poems  are  fundamentally  concerned 
with  an  epistemological  issue:  the  inadequacy 
of  language  to  the  real  objects  of  this  world; 
the  bizarre  gaps  between  naming  and  exist¬ 
ence.  At  his  worst,  he  deals  in  purely  arbitrary 
combinations  and  associations;  at  his  best,  he 
embodies  the  chancefulness  of  contemporary 
experience,  modern  man’s  vacillations,  com¬ 
punctions,  unreleased  aggressions,  with  con¬ 
siderable  poignancy.  His  stylistic  affinity  to 
Queneau  and  to  Cocteau  in  his  coq  d  I’dne 
moods  is  quite  apparent,  though  Bosquet 
wears  his  rue  with  a  difference.  He  is  a  curious 
writer  in  that  his  technical  versatility  seems 
to  be  extremely  controlled  in  one  sense,  almost 
automatic  in  another:  le  poete  du  dichirement, 
as  Claude  Roy  has  aptly  characterized  him. 
But  one  cannot  escapo  the  feeling. that  what 
Bosquet  would  really  like  to  be  is  a  Poite 
contumace,  of  the  order  of  Corbiere,  and  that 
some  basic  lack — of  animal  spirits  and  aban¬ 
don.^  of  human  commitment? — keeps  him 
from  ever  assuming  that  character  success¬ 
fully.  Francis  Golffing 

Bennington  College 

Jacques  Chessex.  Batailles  dans  Pair.  Lau¬ 
sanne.  Mermod.  1959.  66  pages,  ill. 

In  his  mortal  love  affair  with  nature  Jacques 
Chessex  creates  some  somber  effects.  Bazaine’s 
black  and  white  designs  illustrate  p>erfectly 
the  rueful  and  resigned  philosophy  of  the  px)et 
who  can  conclude  after  a  mournful  stroll 
through  thi.'!  windswept  landscapx;:  “je  pjerds 
toute  bataille.”  While  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
movement  in  this  px)ctry,  eventually  the 
gloomy  tone  becomes  monotonous,  unrelieved 
by  the  twelve  repetitions  of  the  verb  “briller” 
in  twenty-nine  short  pxems.  Perhaps  Chessex 
has  now  exhausted  this  one  theme  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  can  go  on  to  other  more  re¬ 
warding  subjects.  F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 

University  of  Delaware 

*  Henri  Moser,  ed.  &  comp.  Pohmes  d’en- 
fants.  Geneve.  Perret-Gentil.  n.  d.  47  pages. 
7  Sw.  fr. 

A  collection  of  forty  pxems  by  twenty  boys 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven  who 
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studied  under  Moser  at  the  Casemates  school 
in  Geneva.  The  poems  are  in  the  main  brief 
free  verse  impressions  of  natural  objects  (dais¬ 
ies,  cherry  trees,  apples,  etc.)  or  emotions  (joy 
at  spring,  love  of  silence  or  of  music).  The 
effect  is  quite  charming.  The  children  have 
been  encouraged  to  use  the  simple,  everyday 
words  that  come  naturally  to  them,  to  speak 
rhythmically  with  frequent  refrains  and  repe¬ 
titions,  and  to  express  the  things  they  feel 
rather  than  what  they  might  be  expected  to 
feel.  A  book  of  interest  to  language  teachers 
or  young  students  of  French. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Concord  (Mass.)  Public  Library 

**  Pericle  Patocchi.  Pure  perte.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  1959.  91  pages.  4.50  nf. 
Despite  its  title  this  collection  of  forty-seven 
poems  is  not  entirely  a  pure  loss.  Overcoming 
their  obscurity  is  indeed  a  challenge  almost  as 
exasperating  as  the  one  which  Mallarmc’s 
densest  poems  present.  The  verse  forms  arc 
varied  and  the  vocabulary  is  challengingly  rich. 
At  times  one  has  a  sinking  feeling  that  this 
is  not-so-good  Baudelaire  gone  surrealistic. 
If  the  reader  wants  to  relax,  he  will  do  well 
to  take  a  rain  check  on  Pure  perte.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  feels  like  deciphering  a  few 
tantalizing  cryptograms  in  verse,  these  poems 
arc  his  dish. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

Aragon.  J’abats  mon  jeu.  Paris.  Editcurs 
Fran^ais  Reunis.  1959.  278  pages.  7  nf. 

A  diverse  collection  of  texts  and  lectures  deal¬ 
ing  with  young  French  and  Soviet  literatures. 
Socialist  Realism,  and  with  the  “secrets  of 
fabrication”  of  his  last  historical  novel.  La 
semaine  sainte,  labelled  unorthodox  and  even 
a-political  by  his  surprised  critics  (see  B.A. 
33:2,  p.  152).  “I  should  never  have  written  it, 
had  I  not  been  a  Communist,”  says  Aragon 
who,  though  opposed  to  the  explanation  of 
past  history  in  the  light  of  present  events,  finds 
good  the  use  of  the  past — even  if  avowedly 
imaginary — to  enlighten  the  present.  For  him 
Socialist  Realism  is  a  “method  of  artistic  crea¬ 
tion”  to  unite  and  better  mankind  without 
denying  traditional  artistic  values.  Aware  of 
the  contradiction,  new  “weapons  for  his  ene¬ 
mies,”  Aragon  does  not  hesitate  to  maintain 
it.  Though  expressed  at  a  surprisingly  shallow 
level,  the  work  is  frank  and  deserves  respect 
for  that. 

Marc  Bensimon 
University  of  California 


Jacques  Chardonne.  Le  del  dans  la  fenetre. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1959.  182  pages.  6.25 
nf. 

This  latest  volume  of  Jacques  Chardonne’s, 
which  includes  a  preface  by  Jean  Rostand,  the 
great  French  biologist,  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  his  literary  testament  and  confirms  its 
author  as  an  outstanding  writer  of  classical 
prose.  Chardonne  reviews  certain  aspects  of 
his  long  life  in  a  series  of  very  brief  essays, 
criticisms,  judgments  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
some  of  which  deal  with  history,  social  cus¬ 
toms,  contemporary  mores,  the  future  of  the 
world,  America,  Russia,  Africa,  Asia,  youth, 
old  age,  contemporary  authors,  his  native  city 
of  Barbezieux,  the  decline  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  what  not. 

Chardonne  has  much  appeal  for  American 
readers,  not  only  as  the  son  of  a  French  father 
and  an  American  mother,  but  because  he  has 
a  keen  understanding  of  the  contemporary 
world. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

Bernard  Champigneulle.  Utrillo.  Paris. 
Editions  Universitaires.  1959.  Ill  pages  -j- 
10  plates.  3.50  nf. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  French 
painter  Utrillo.  A  book  with  lurid  exaggera¬ 
tions,  by  a  brace  of  Americans,  was  published 
in  1958.  This  one  however,  is  of  a  different 
odor. 

Utrillo  was  a  strange  genius  who  very  early 
became  an  alcoholic,  also  a  distinguished 
artist.  He  was  Iwrn  in  Montmartre  out  of 
wedlock.  The  mother  was  Suzanne  Valadon, 
an  acrobat  and  artist’s  model,  later  a  painter. 
When  eight  years  old  he  was  adopted  by  a 
Catalan  architect  and  man  of  letters  named 
Miguel  Utrillo  y  Molins.  In  1896  his  mother 
married  a  wealthy  man  and  bought  a  home 
near  Montmagny.  It  was  at  about  that  time 
that  the  lad  began  drinking.  He  had  little  for¬ 
mal  schooling  but  soon  he  was  sent  to  a  sana¬ 
torium  to  cure  his  alcoholism.  From  then  on 
he  was  in  and  out  of  such  institutions  several 
times.  A  physician  suggested  painting  as 
therapy  for  the  poor  abnormal  lad.  Thus  be¬ 
gan  a  career  that  was  to  bring  him  both  fame 
and  a  modest  fortune  as  a  major  artist  of 
France;  he  painted  mosdy  the  district  of 
Montmartre  and  outskirts  of  Paris.  For  figures 
he  had  litde  skill  or  liking. 

He  developed  his  style  early  and  later  in 
life  won  recognition  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
participated  in  major  exhibitions  and  was 
awarded  the  coveted  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
married  rather  late  a  devoted  wife. 
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The  author,  editor-in-chief  of  Art  et  Dico¬ 
ration,  has  done  an  excellent,  well  poised  and 
sympathetic  work  in  analyzing  the  life  of  this 
genius  and  his  contribution  to  art.  He  does 
not  make  a  major  feature  of  the  drinking 
bouts,  but  brings  out  Utrillo’s  personality,  his 
religious  zeal,  and  his  naive  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  Joan  of  Arc.  O.  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

^  John  P.  Cutts,  ed.  La  musique  de  scene  de 
la  troupe  de  Shakespeare.  Paris.  Centre 
National  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique. 
1959.  liii  +  198  pages,  ill.  21  nf. 

In  this  handsome  volume,  Cutts  presents 
a  critical  edition  of  some  fifty-three  songs  and 
instrumental  pieces  culled  from  first  editions 
of  plays  presented  by  The  King’s  Men  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  This  study  is  of  great 
value  not  only  as  a  source  book  for  much 
hitherto  unpublished  material  of  a  delightful 
nature  but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the  extent 
and  manner  of  musical  usage  in  the  theater 
of  Shakespeare’s  day.  It  is  evident  that  music 
was  intimately,  even  integrally  associated  with 
the  dramas  and  that  the  king’s  troupe,  judging 
from  the  number  of  parts  which  required  sing¬ 
ing,  was  necessarily  composed  of  musician- 
actors.  Together  with  anonymous  composi¬ 
tions,  there  are  pieces  by  Alfonso  Ferrabosco 
II,  Robert  Johnson,  William  Lawes,  Richard 
Balls,  John  Wilson,  and  Henry  Lawes,  as 
originally  presented  in  the  works  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  other  dramatists.  Wilton  Mason 

University  of  North  Carolina 

*  Roger  Lefevre.  Le  criticisme  de  Descartes. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
1958.  340  pages.  12  nf. 

The  third  of  the  author’s  studies  on  Descartes, 
this  volume  chiefly  explores  the  functions  of 
the  methodical  doubt,  constantly  illustrating 
its  argument  by  parallel  quotations  from 
Descartes’s  different  works  and  letters.  His 
chief  aim  is  said  to  be  the  twofold  struggle 
against  skepticism  and  scholasticism,  and 
stress  is  placed  on  the  correlation  between 
Descartes’s  philosophy  and  its  religious  basis. 
While  Leftvre  does  not  underestimate  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulties,  he  shows  how  progressive 
defeats  of  the  doubt  opwn  the  way  to  a  new 
physics  and  metaphysics.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  substantial  contributions  to  Descartes 
research  in  recent  years  and,  although  written 
for  the  philosopher,  its  lively  style  and  lumin¬ 
ous  presentation  bring  the  salient  points  home 
even  to  the  non-specialist.  Paul  H.  Meyer 
University  of  Connecticut 


**  A.  Dupont-Sommer.  Les  icrits  esseniens 
decouverts  pris  de  la  Mer  Morte.  Paris. 
Payot.  1959.  446  pages,  ill.  30  nf. 

The  famous  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  whose  discovery 
began  in  1947,  have  proved  most  challenging 
and  beneficial  to  scholars  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  during  the  past  ten  years.  One  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  the  subject  is  A.  Du¬ 
pont-Sommer,  who  has  published  both  pro¬ 
foundly  and  prolifically  since  1949 — a  total  of 
over  forty  items  on  the  subject. 

The  present  volume  presents  clearly  and 
systematically,  as  the  best  French  authors  do 
so  well,  the  discovery  of  the  manuscripts,  a 
translation  of  all  the  scrolls  and  fragments, 
and  scholarly  comments  and  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  from  Josephus  and  other  ancient 
authors,  including  the  author’s  excellent  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Hymns,  first  published  by  him 
in  1950. 

Since  polemic  material  is  purposely  avoid¬ 
ed,  the  volume  seems  very  suitable  for  the 
general  reader,  who  might  wish  to  consult 
also  two  volumes  in  English  published  in 
1958:  M.  Burrows,  More  Ught  on  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  and  F.  M.  Cross,  Jr.,  The  Ancient 
Library  of  Qumran  and  Modern  Biblical 
Studies — plus  other  items  in  the  bibliography. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

*  Jean  Palou.  La  peur  dans  Vhistoire.  Paris. 
Editions  Ouvricres.  1958.  128  pages.  2.85 
nf. 

Avowedly  a  mere  sketch  of  the  widely  rami¬ 
fied  subject  of  fear,  Palou’s  brief  work  is 
nevertheless  absorbing  and  instructive,  a  sug¬ 
gestive  contribution  to  the  growing  effort  fur¬ 
ther  to  illuminate  the  historical  process  by 
probing  into  the  irrational  forces  constantly 
lurking  close  to  the  surface  of  life,  which  are 
especially  prone  to  assert  themselves  in  times 
of  crisis. 

After  examining  the  various  causes,  or 
“mechanisms”  of  fear,  Palou  describes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  of  the  working  of  fear,  in  its 
illusory  manifestations  in  px>pular  folklore  as 
well  as  in  history.  The  Great  Fear  of  1789, 
one  of  the  most  notable  outbreaks  of  fear  in 
history,  is  examined  in  some  detail,  as  are 
other  similar  but  lesser  known  episodes  in 
French  history. 

The  close  study  of  several  such  episodes, 
often  from  unpublished  documents  or  even 
oral  repxjits,  does  much  to  elucidate  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  the  spread  of  rumor,  panic,  and 
mass  hysteria. 

Robert  /.  Hahn 
Knox  College 
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**  Andre  Ferre.  Les  annees  de  college  de 
Marcel  Proust.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  267 
pages.  8.50  n£. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  history  of  the  Lycee 
Condorcet  (the  scene  of  Proust’s  formal  sec¬ 
ondary  education)  and  its  academic  person¬ 
ality,  this  study  presents  profiles  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  literature,  French  composition,  bi¬ 
ology,  mathematics,  German.  Latin,  Greek, 
history,  and  philosophy  under  whom  Proust 
studied,  with  estimates  of  their  stature  and 
reputation  drawn  from  occasional  contempo¬ 
rary  correspondence  (including  that  of  Proust) 
but  chiefly  from  official  reports  by  inspectors- 
general.  Proust’s  own  academic  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  reviewed  through  the  reports  of  his 
professors  regarding  conduite,  application  and 
progres.  The  author  attempts  to  judge  which 
of  Proust’s  professors  may  have  had  the  most 
influence  on  the  future  novelist.  His  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  philosopher  Alphonse  Darlu  was 
the  most  influential  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
Proust  studies  of  the  past  decade. 

A  few  of  Proust’s  unpublished  school  com¬ 
positions  are  reproduced,  with  commentary 
drawing  attention  to  traits  which  foreshadow 
themes,  characters,  and  literary  and  artistic 
concepts  later  to  be  observed  in  A  la  recherche 
du  temps  perdu.  Account  is  also  taken  of  al¬ 
ready  familiar  phases  of  Proust’s  youth  such 
as  his  family  life,  childhood  love  affairs,  col¬ 
laboration  on  literary  revues,  and  adventures 
in  snobisme. 

The  author  concludes  that  Proust’s  literary 
vocation  is  amply  evident  during  his  school 
years,  with  only  its  ultimate  form  uncertain. 

No  startlingly  new  facts  or  insights  are 
provided,  but  Ferre’s  book  is  excellent  as  a 
source  of  background  information  for  a  com¬ 
plete  study  of  Proust’s  intellectual  evolution. 

John  N.  Alley 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Julicn  Green,  he  bel  aujourd’hui.  Journal 
(1955-1958).  Paris.  Plon.  1958.  365  pages. 
8.40  nf. 

This  sixth  segment  of  Julien  Green’s  journal 
continues  in  the  directions  of  its  predecessors. 
There  are  running  indications  of  where  the 
author  is  and  of  what  he  has  been  doing  in  his 
daily  rounds,  but  the  topics  that  recur  in  this 
work  are  literary  or  spiritual  rather  than 
quotidian,  if  one  may  establish  this  dichotomy. 
Port-Royal  and  its  publications,  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  English  and  French  lit¬ 
erature,  music  and  death,  prayer  and  architec¬ 
ture  are  some  of  the  dominant  topics.  Oddly 
enough,  this  journal  creates  the  charm  of  a 
narrative,  although  the  presentation  is  so  dif¬ 


ferent  from  Pepys.  While  readers  of  Green’s 
previous  works  will  note  especially  his  re¬ 
marks  about  his  experiences  as  a  writer,  they 
may  also  be  irritated  by  the  hints  that  Green 
is  not  yet  ready  to  tell  all.  And  why  is  a  work 
of  this  sort  published  without  an  index? 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

Journal  de  Leon  Bloy.  II:  Quatre  ans  de 
captivite  i  Cochons-sur-Marne.  Uinven- 
dable.  Joseph  Bollery,  ed.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1958.  420  pages. 

Under  the  continuing  editorship  of  Joseph 
Bollery,  this  second  volume  of  Bloy’s  journal 
extends  from  the  latter’s  return  from  Denmark 
(1900)  to  the  moment  when  he  finished  Celle 
qui  pleure  (1907).  And,  with  each  passing 
day,  this  diary  continues  to  report  Bloy’s  anger 
uncoiling  at  some  fresh  evidence  of  human 
stupidity  or  his  anguish  deepening  with  the 
advent  of  another  misery.  For  Bloy’s  life  seems 
to  have  had  an  extraordinary  share  of  trials, 
be  it  the  enforced  exhumation  of  his  child’s 
body  or  an  untimely  rejection  by  a  trusted 
friend.  There  are  explanatory  notes  and  an 
orienting  preface.  But  there  is  no  index,  a 
serious  want  in  a  work  containing  so  many 
references  to  such  people  as  Huysmans, 
Roualt,  Zola. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Paul  Lcautaud.  Journal  litteraire.  VI,  VII. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1959.  347,  382 
pages. 

The  sixth  volume  of  an  interminable  diary  of 
small  literary  talk  covers  twelve  months  of  an 
uneventful  life:  July  1927  to  June  1928.  The 
author  has  become  tamed  with  age:  there  is 
much  less  than  in  the  early  volumes  on  his 
sordid  love  affairs,  less  on  his  one  novel,  he 
petit  ami,  through  which  he  had  hoped  to 
reach  a  wide  public.  Most  of  the  notations  are 
dreary  (on  the  Mercure  de  France  and  its 
coterie,  Vallette,  Jean  de  Gourmont,  Dumur, 
Auriant,  Duhamel):  the  decline  of  the  once 
splendid  literary  magazine  reached  its  nadir 
in  those  years.  The  only  picturesque  sketches 
are  those  which  portray  Duhamel  pitilessly 
and  especially  Valery,  who  had  just  then  won 
membership  in  the  French  Academy,  the  king- 
ship  of  literary  salons,  and  who  incurred  the 
envy  and  the  calumny  of  those  who  had  been 
the  friends  of  his  youth.  Of  the  brilliant 
literary  movement  of  the  years  which  pin¬ 
nacled  Mauriac,  Montherlant,  Giraudoux, 
Cocteau,  Larbaud  and  others  to  fame. 
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Lcautaud  apparently  saw  little  and  said  even 
less.  Even  Jules  Renard’s  Journal,  which  he 
treats  with  contempt,  is  richer  than  that  of 
Lcautaud. 

V’^olume  VII  extends  from  June  1928  to 
July  1929.  Not  even  Gidc  at  his  frequent  worst, 
not  even  Du  Bos  at  his  many  moments  of 
sterility  (after  his  reconversion)  ever  filled 
page  after  page  with  such  prattle.  Even  the 
cynical  comments  on  his  mistresses  and  the 
more  tender  raptures  on  his  cats  read  like  du 
dejd  vu.  A  few  nasty  scandals  on  Louis 
Barthou’s  moeurs  speciales,  on  Maurois’s 
plagiarisms,  on  Duhamel’s  egocentrism,  on 
Valery’s  vanity  may  entertain  posterity,  if  it 
ever  cares  to  ojjcn  these  pages.  For  the  rest, 
Lcautaud  is  concerned  with  what  his  con¬ 
freres  are  saying,  and  writing  (the  two  seldom 
corres{X)nd)  of  his  newly-published,  and  now 
forgotten.  Passe-temps.  On  the  truly  vigorous 
literature  of  those  years,  on  Surrealism,  on 
Claudel,  Mauriac,  Giraudoux,  foreign  works 
in  translation,  not  a  word.  The  sole  merit  of 
such  a  diary  may  be  to  disgust  writers  yet 
unborn  ever  to  keep  their  Journal  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  instead  to  throw  themselves  into 
genuine  and  courageous  creation. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Gabriel  Marcel.  Presence  et  immortaliU. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1959.  234  pages. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  journal  intime,  repre¬ 
senting  a  replica  of  the  famous  ancient  relief 
of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  sounds  the  leitmotif 
of  this  supplement  to  Marcel’s  Journal  meta¬ 
physique:  the  “essence”  of  things  and  beings 
is  always  close  at  hand,  but  it  recedes  into  an 
infinite  distance  as  soon  as  we  try  to  seize  it. 

The  first  and  major  part  of  the  volume 
contains  personal  stray  notes  written  down 
during  World  War  Two  and  thus  continues 
the  line  of  aphoristic  meditations  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  substance  of  the  Journal  meta¬ 
physique  (1927)  and  Etre  et  avoir.  I  (1934). 
Further  included  arc  two  university  lectures, 
delivered  in  France  and  South  America,  re¬ 
spectively,  dealing  with  one  of  Marcel’s  favor¬ 
ite  themes — the  existential  significance  of  im¬ 
mortality  as  seen  in  the  perspective  de  la  mort 
d’autrui,  de  la  mort  de  I'etre  aim6. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  contains  an  un¬ 
punished  dramatic  fragment  (L’insondable), 
written  after  the  end  of  World  War  One 
and  of  special  autobiographical  significance  in 
view  of  Marcel’s  subsequent  conversion  to 
Catholicism.  It  drives  home  the  idea — to  which 
Marcel  has  adhered  to  this  day — that  religious 
faith  is  not  a  talisman-like  guarantee  of  se¬ 


curity  but  remains  perpetually  threatened  by 
incertitude  and,  therefore,  by  the  constant 
temptation  of  existential  despair. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanjord  University 

Jules  Romains.  Souvenirs  et  confidences 
d’un  ecrivain.  Paris.  Fayard.  1958.  241 
pages.  7.65  nf. 

The  author  fills  in  details  of  his  literary  de¬ 
velopment  against  the  background  common 
to  young  French  writers  of  the  early  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  To  this  is  added  some  reflections 
on  travel  and  its  contribution  to  his  work.  In 
a  discussion  of  the  novel,  general  observations 
on  the  creation  of  fictional  characters  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  detailed  analyses  of  examples  chosen 
from  his  own  works.  The  same  is  done  for  the 
theater  but  on  a  lesser  scale.  His  theories  are 
particularly  interesting  on  account  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  work;  he  estimates  that  he  has 
created  about  fifteen  hundred  characters  in 
all — some  twelve  hundred  for  the  novel  and 
three  hundred  for  the  theater. 

These  are  memoirs  of  easy,  conversational 
tone. 

Besse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

Pierre  Mendes  France.  La  politique  et  la 
verite.  Paris.  Julliard.  1958.  xxi  356 
pages.  12  nf. 

The  speeches,  articles,  and  statements  collect¬ 
ed  here  add  up  to  a  political  diary  of  consider¬ 
able  interest.  There  is  none  of  the  small  change 
of  politics — parliamentary  maneuvers,  horse¬ 
trading  in  smoke-filled  rooms — but  much 
about  what  Mendes  France  considers  the  main 
issues:  Algeria  first  of  all,  “ce  probleme  qui  est 
au  centre  de  tout,”  then  the  interrelated  issues 
of  France’s  position  in  the  East-West  conflict 
and  of  the  need  for  a  sound  economic  program, 
and  finally  the  crisis  of  French  democracy  dra¬ 
matically  evidenced  by  the  failure  of  the 
Fourth  Republic.  Mendes  France  looks  at 
these  problems  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  never 
forgetting  that  “gouverner  e’est  choisir,”  and 
that  no  solution  is  really  one  unless  it  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  realities  of  the  situation  and 
with  satisfactory  answers  to  the  country’s  other 
problems. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

**  Franz  Weyergans.  Le  Pere  Pire  et  I’Eu- 
rope  du  coeur.  Paris.  Editions  Universi- 
taires.  1958.  214  pages.  7.50  nf. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  repatriate  or  re-allocate 
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two-thirds  of  the  eight  million  persons  dis¬ 
placed  by  World  War  Two.  But,  a  decade  ago, 
there  still  remained  a  “hard  core”  of  people 
living  out  the  dull  torment  of  bare  barracks, 
senseless  fences,  and  filled  quotas:  the  tuber¬ 
cular,  the  unwed  mothers,  the  amputees.  This 
book  tells  of  Pere  Pire’s  start  with  one  case  in 
Auslanderlager  K  and  his  perseverance  in 
charity  ...  a  perseverance  that  resulted  in  his 
files  bulging  with  two  hundred  thousand  dos¬ 
siers.  While  marred  in  a  few  instances  by  over¬ 
effusion,  this  account  of  character,  dedication, 
and  competency  is  moving  testimony  of  one 
man’s  determination  to  depopulate  the  world 
of  pariahs. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Encyclopedie  jran^aise.  XX:  Le  monde  en 
devenir.  Paris.  Larousse.  1959.  398  2-col. 
pages,  ill.  -f-  22  pages  -f-  32  plates. 

This  volume,  directed  by  Pierre  Renouvin  and 
Gaston  Berger,  marks  the  completion  of  a 
mighty  enterprise,  associated  chiefly  with  the 
late  Lucien  Febvre.  Not  a  reference  book  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order:  each  volume  devoted  to  a 
discipline  of  human  learning.  Less  a  treasure 
house  of  facts  than  a  critique  of  problems  and 
methods.  Concludes,  not  with  Philosophy  and 
Religion  (Vol.  XIX)  but  with  The  World  in 
Process  of  Becoming:  history,  evolution, 
“prospective.”  Insists  on  breath-taking  accel¬ 
eration  of  change;  hence  possibility  and  neces¬ 
sity  for  planning.  Not  “the  wisdom  of  preju¬ 
dice”;  not  the  slow  “broadening  from  prece¬ 
dent  to  precedent”;  not  “the  inevitability  of 
gradualness.”  Civilization  reaching  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  thereby  increasing  its  power  for  good 
— and  evil.  A  must  for  every  public  or  school 
library  in  the  land.  In  loose-leaf  cover,  so  as 
to  be  kept  up  to  date. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr.  (f) 

**  Jean-Louis  Schonberg.  Sienne,  la  mystique. 
Paris.  Horizons  de  France.  1959. 159  pages. 

Somewhat  unjusdy  overshadowed  by  her  big 
neighbor,  Florence,  Siena  has  kept  to  this  day 
an  intriguing  air  of  medievalism  which  many 
of  us  have  found  enchanting.  A  free  commune 


around  1152,  Siena  was  annexed  in  1559  to 
Tuscany,  a  good  farming  region  known  also 
for  its  wine  and  marble. 

The  text  impresses  one  with  these,  among 
other,  facts:  The  painting  by  the  Siena  Renais¬ 
sance  school  was  probably  more  important 
than  that  of  Florence;  its  thirteenth  century 
black-and-white  marble  cathedral  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  Italian  Gothic;  Siena  created  the  in¬ 
dividual,  the  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
collective  soul  and  the  democratic  ideal.  In 
the  financial  field,  Siena  was  a  banking  center 
where  usury  was  permitted,  and  in  its  govern¬ 
ment,  which  participated  in  the  Guelph- 
Ghibelline  duel,  could  be  found  “I’impotcnce, 
les  conflits  et  les  complications  de  cette  lourde 
mccanique  du  Bon  Gouvernement,  prodigieux 
bouillon  de  culture  et  terre  promise  pour  toutes 
les  competitions,  les  rivaltes,  les  intrigues,  les 
marchandages,  en  bref  les  pires  pratiques  du 
parlementarisme.” 

However,  none  of  this  detracts  from  Siena’s 
charm  today,  so  well  recorded  in  the  many 
photographs  that  give  a  generous  panorama 
of  the  art,  architecture,  festival  of  the  Palio, 
streets,  and  monuments  that  compose  this 
fascinating  litde  city.  B.  G.  D. 

**  Max  Derruau.  L'Europe.  Paris.  Hachette. 

1958.  604  pages,  ill.  -f-  12  maps.  27  nf. 
L’Europe  is  a  part  of  a  series  entided  Les  cinq 
parties  du  monde  which  is  intended,  according 
to  the  editor,  to  provide  easily  accessible  basic 
geographic  information  as  an  aid  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  in  following  current  events  and 
recent  history. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  superbly  ac¬ 
complished.  The  immense  variety  of  Europe 
(including  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Union)  is 
examined  as  to  geography,  demography,  and 
economic  activity,  with  the  generous  use  of 
good  maps  and  photographs.  Also  contained 
in  the  work  is  a  good  deal  of  comparative  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis  of  individual  regions  and  of 
the  European  states  as  a  whole.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  contains  a  highly  informative  and  sug¬ 
gestive  analysis  of  the  problems  and  prosp)ects 
of  European  economic  life. 

Herbert  J.  Ellison 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Rudolf  Borchardt.  Gesammelte  Werke  in 
Eimelbdnden.  V:  Vbertragungen.  Marie 
Luise  Borchardt,  Ernst  Zinn,  cds.  VI: 
Prosa  II.  Marie  Luise  Borchardt,  ed.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  KJett.  1958,  1959.  548  pages  ea. 
28.50,  29.50  dm. 

These  are  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Bor- 
chardt’s  collected  works.  His  Vbertragungen 
are  translations  insofar  as  they  render  the 
meaning  of  the  foreign  texts;  but  beyond  that, 
they  are  attempts  at  recasting  these  texts  in  a 
German  akin  to  their  original  form  of  expres¬ 
sion,  that  is,  a  German  more  or  less  unlike 
the  modern  Schriftsprache.  Exceptions  are 
Landor’s  Imaginary  Conversations  and  an 
early  Platonic  Dialogue  where  the  distances 
between  the  originals  and  modern  prose  do 
not  seem  unbridgeable.  In  his  renderings  of 
Altionische  Gdtterlieder  and  of  Pindar’s  p>oems 
Borchardt  recaptures  some  of  Holderlin’s  dar¬ 
ing  in  the  adaptation  of  word  order  to  the 
Greek  form  principles.  In  Dante’s  Vita  nuova 
and  Hartmann  von  Aue’s  Der  arme  Heinrich, 
Borchardt  employs,  or  rather  creates,  a  Ger¬ 
man  idiom  close  to  Middle  High  German  in 
which  he  only  replaced  obsolete  words  with 
still  current  ones,  preferably  also  old  and  often 
taken  from  dialect,  and  in  which  he  adjusted 
certain  sounds  and  word  forms  to  make  them 
conform  enough  to  modern  German  to  be 
intelligible  without  philological  commentary. 
Reading  these  “translations”  requires  some 
effort  and  sustained  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  rewarded 
with  a  sense  of  immediacy  hardly  obtainable 
from  a  conventional  translation. 

As  a  translator,  Borchardt  considered  him¬ 
self,  together  with  Rossetti  and  Stefan 
George,  heir  to  a  tradition  inaugurated  by 
Bodmer,  Klopstock  and  Herder,  perfected  by 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  but  betrayed  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  especially  in  Germany,  by  an  un¬ 
inspired  historism  linguistically  clever  and 
insensitive  to  language  as  a  creative  medium. 

Besides  the  tides  mentioned,  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  Tacitus’s  Germania  and  poetry  of  the 
troubadours.  Notes  and  an  index  are  very 
helpful. 

Prosa  II  consists  of  eleven  essays,  five  of 
which  originally  were  postscripts  to  transla¬ 
tions  which  form  part  of  the  preceding  vol¬ 
ume.  Borchardt  himself  thought  of  combining 
these  with  other  essays  of  related  interests  in 
one  separate  volume  of  his  works  so  that  the 


reader  might  gain  from  it  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  his  ideas  concerning  the 
ancient  and  medieval  cultures  and  their  spir¬ 
itual  ties.  The  volume  opens  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  essay  on  Homer,  cut  short  by  Borchardt’s 
death  in  1945,  the  last  fruit  of  studies  which 
occupied  his  last  years  and  which  he  hoped 
would  challenge  contemporary  scholarship 
concerned  with  die  Homerische  Frage.  Essays 
on  Euripides  (suggested  by  Hofmannsthal’s 
free  translation  of  Alcestis),  on  Vergil,  and 
Horace  follow.  The  postscript  to  Der  arme 
Heinrich  proceeds  from  Tacitus’s  presentation 
of  the  German  national  character  in  his  Ger¬ 
mania  to  an  interpretation  of  this  medieval 
epic  as  the  first  genuinely  German  literary 
masterpiece  bearing  out  Tacitus’s  insights.  The 
postscript  to  the  translations  of  troubadour 
poetry  traces  the  connections  between  Greece, 
the  colonial  Greek  culture  in  the  coastal  set¬ 
tlements  of  Southern  France,  and  the  early 
medieval  Provencal  poets.  The  concluding 
three  essays  constitute  the  core  of  Borchardt’s 
Dante  studies. 

The  theme  of  Volumes  V  and  VI  of  Bor¬ 
chardt’s  collected  works,  as  it  seems  to  assert 
itself  in  the  variations  of  the  translations  and 
essays,  consists  in  a  twofold  attempt:  on  the 
one  hand,  to  conceive  of  great  forms  of  poetic 
expression  as  absolutes;  on  the  other,  to  un¬ 
derstand  them  as  historically  conditioned 
phenomena.  The  translations  serve  primarily 
the  former  purpose,  the  essays  the  latter.  To¬ 
gether  they  substantiate  impressively  the  pro¬ 
tean  nature  of  poetry  in  its  cultural  evolution. 

E.  M.  Fleissner 
Wells  College 

Inge  Diersen.  Untersuchungen  zu  Thomas 

Mann.  Berlin.  Riitten  &  Loening.  1959. 
371  pages.  6.90  dm. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  called  Gcr- 
manistische  Studien  and  published  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Hans  Kaufmann  and  Dr. 
Hans-Giinther  Thalheim.  The  young  author, 
Inge  Diersen,  valiandy  tries  to  enrich  the 
growing  Thomas  Mann  research  by  original 
interpretations  and  penetrating  studies  of  the 
creations  of  the  last  towering  novelist  Ger¬ 
many  has  produced  in  this  century.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  she  succeeds  only  when  she  forgets 
the  rigid  Marxist,  yes,  even  Stalinist  cliches 
into  which  she  is  supposed  to  squeeze  the 
Mannian  oeuvre,  thus  working  under  a  ter- 
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riblc  handicap.  The  most  exasperating  thing 
is  to  see  a  good  deal  of  serious  analytical  en¬ 
deavor  fruitlessly  engaged  to  bring  forth  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  repetition  of  obsolete  Marxist  slo¬ 
gans  that,  by  now,  have  been  discarded  for 
at  least  twenty  years. 

The  purely  sociological  approach,  though 
Victorian  in  its  basic  outlook,  may  yield  some 
results  for  Thomas  Mann’s  early  writings  in¬ 
cluding  Buddenbrookj,  Tonio  Kroeger,  Da- 
Tod  in  Venedig  and  even  in  certain  parts  of 
Zauherberg  and  the  Joseph  tetralogy.  It  also 
might  serve,  to  some  degree,  to  explain  the 
background  of  Mann’s  personal  confessions  in 
Betrachtungen  etnes  Unpolitischen  which,  de¬ 
spite  its  title,  happens  to  be  quite  a  political 
work.  Yet  its  sterility  comes  to  light  in  the 
analysis  of  Konigliche  Hoheit  and  Lotte  in 
Weimar  and  intolerably  accumulates  in  what 
the  author  calls  Thomas  Mann’s  most  im¬ 
portant  novel,  Do\tor  Faustus.  Leverkiihn, 
its  central  figure,  is  dubbed  an  exponent  of 
the  “bourgeoisie  at  the  period  of  imperialism’’ 
which  must  use  Fascism  in  order  to  keep  its 
declining  power;  his  despair  and  relentless 
self-destruction  arc  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
Mann  cannot  sec  any  historic  development  be¬ 
yond  “bourgeois  monopoly  capitalism’’  and 
docs  not  take  into  account  “the  victorious 
force  of  the  socialistic  proletariat”  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  gives  a  new  meaning 
to  mankind. 

Too  bad,  indeed,  that  just  at  the  end  of 
this  analysis,  the  rigid  party  line  of  sinister 
Mr.  Ulbricht  (who  did  not  even  advance  up 
to  Khrushchev’s  milder  attitude)  swallows  up 
the  last  remainder  of  healthy  literary  criticism 
with  which  Inge  Diersen  seemed  to  be  imbued 
at  the  outset.  Henry  Walter  Brann 

Washington,  D.C. 

**  Goethes  Wer\e.  Hamburger  Ausgabe.  X. 

Hamburg.  Wegner.  1959.  771  pages. 

The  Hamburg  edition  is  coming  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  Of  all  the  works  of  Goethe  that  have 
been  brought  out  it  is  the  richest,  handiest, 
and  soundest  for  the  regular  user.  This  volume 
was  under  the  general  editorship  of  Trunz, 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  editorial  task  fell  to 
Licsclottc  Blumcnthal  and  Waltraud  Loos. 
TTic  volume  contains  the  end  of  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit,  the  Campagne  Belagerung, 
St.  Rochusfest,  excerpts  from  Annalen,  and 
autobiographical  detail,  among  which  a  few 
pieces  have  been  edited  critically  from  the 
Weimar  manuscripts.  Thus,  again,  this  vol¬ 
ume  offers  material  that  has  not  been  previ¬ 
ously  available  in  easily  accessible  form.  The 
footnotes  are  competent,  the  literature  is  well 


chosen,  and  though  here  and  there  a  state¬ 
ment  is  unnecessarily  apodictic  and  therefore 
questionable,  brevity  and  condensation  are 
good  enough  reasons  for  this  form  of  pre¬ 
sentation.  Occasionally  a  remote  source  might 
have  given  better  insight  into  Goethe’s  auto¬ 
biographical  writings,  among  them  some 
Jacobi  letters  in  the  Bonds  in  Freiburg  about 
Goethe’s  visit  after  the  revolutionary  cam¬ 
paigns;  occasionally  there  is  a  tendency  to 
whitewash  where  the  facts  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  telling.  Goethe  did  not  “carry”  the 
Dwtor’s  title,  but  he  accepted  being  taken  for 
a  Doctor,  and  the  old  nonsense  that  the  Licenti¬ 
ate  was  equivalent  to  the  Doctorate  is  again 
repeated  for  no  good  reason.  But  why  quibble 
about  minutiae  when  we  are  very  grateful 
for  this  excellent  volume. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


**  Johann  Georg  Hamann.  Hauptschriften 
erhjdrt.  I:  Die  Hamann-Forschung.  Ein- 
fiihrung.  Geschichte  der  Deutungen.  Bib- 
liographie.  Fritz  Blanke,  Karlfried  Griin- 
der,  Lothar  Schreiner,  eds.  Giitersloh. 
Bertelsmann.  1956.  184  pages.  23  dm. 

-  Hauptschriften  er\ldrt.  II:  So^ra- 

tische  Denk^wurdigkeiten.  Fritz  Blanke, 
ed.  Giitersloh.  Gerd  Mohn.  1959.  191 
pages.  23  dm. 

‘  -  Hauptschriften  erl(ldrt.  VII:  Gol- 

gatha  und  Schleblimini.  Lothar  Schreiner, 
ed.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1956.  176 
pages.  22  dm. 

The  postwar  years  have  brought  us  a  large 
number  of  new  studies  and  text  editions  of 
the  great  “Magus  aus  dem  Norden,”  one  of 
the. most  brilliant  and  certainly  the  most  re¬ 
condite  writer  Germany  has  produced.  This 
fresh  interest  in  an  author  accessible  in  his 
central  meanings  to  a  very  restricted  audience 
only  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Ha- 
mann’s  extreme  inwardness  would  appeal  to 
Germans  weary  of  war  and  perhaps  of  action 
altogether,  encouraging  their  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  towards  quietism,  the  abstruse  self-torture 
of  soul  and  conscience,  the  weaving  of  radical 
(i.e.,  bottomless)  fantasies.  Furthermore,  Ha- 
mann’s  language — extremely  elliptical,  allu¬ 
sive,  rife  with  playful  enigmas — would  address 
itself  with  peculiar  force  to  contemporary  sen¬ 
sibilities  fed  on — and  in  many  cases  addicted 
to — such  authors  as  Kierkegaard,  Kafka,  Sar¬ 
tre.  Style  conceived  as  a  Vexierbild  is  greatly 
in  vogue  now,  and  by  many  readers  such  a 
style  is  relished  for  its  own  sake,  independent 
of  the  meanings  expressed.  It  is  fair  to  con- 
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jccturc  that  a  good  proportion  of  Hamann’s 
readers  may  be  taking  delight  in  the  puzzles 
without  gready  exercising  their  minds  over 
the  possible  solutions. 

Not  so  the  professional  exegetes,  needless  to 
say.  Dr.  Blanke  and  his  collaborators  have 
achieved  distinction  as  indefatigable  com¬ 
mentators  of  their  author  from  a  strictly  theo¬ 
logical  viewpoint — one  only  regrets  that  the 
research  group  has  failed,  so  far,  to  include  a 
trained  philologist.  Volume  I  presents  a  thor¬ 
ough  history  of  Hamann  exegesis  to  this  date, 
especially  interesting  whenever  it  points  to 
subterranean  influences  on  Christian  doctrine 
or  speculation.  Volume  VII  presents  the  entire 
text  of  Hamann’s  pamphlet  Gdgatha  und 
Scheblimini  together  with  a  careful,  closely 
reasoned  line-to-line  commentary.  Much  of 
this  commentary  is  periphrastic  and  explana¬ 
tory  rather  than  hermeneutic — in  Hamann’s 
own  sense — that  is  to  say,  does  not  always 
come  to  grips  with  fundamental  obscurities 
residing  in  the  very  texture  of  Hamann’s 
syntax. 

The  series  has  now  been  enriched  by  Vol¬ 
ume  II,  presenting  the  text,  with  commentary, 
of  Hamann’s  first  published  work,  the  So\ra- 
tische  Den\unirdig\eiten.  Dr.  Blanke’s  gloss 
follows  the  text  closely,  and  though  at  times 
it  seems  a  trifle  pedantic  or  excessively  min¬ 
ute,  it  gready  helps  to  elucidate  one  of  the 
most  seminal  (as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
oblique)  discourses  in  the  history  of  eight- 
eenth<entury  thought. 

In  this  brief  work,  at  once  brilliant  and 
whimsical,  Hamann  postulates  a  radically  new 
kind  of  historiography— especially  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  latter 
should  be  written  by  laymen,  since  profes¬ 
sionals  are  prone  to  prejudice,  sophistication, 
artificiality.  He  then  proceeds  to  retell  the  story 
of  Socrates’s  life  in  his  hermeneutic  manner, 
closely  modeled  on  Socrates’s  own  mixture  of 
intuitive  grasp  and  profound  irony.  Needless 
to  say,  the  methodological  Socratic  notions  of 
ignorance  and  maeiutics  are  both  central  to 
the  treatise  and  explored  with  the  inimitable — 
if  sometimes  elusive — finesse  peculiar  to  its 
author. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Peter  Meinhold.  Goethe  zur  Geschichte 
des  Christentums.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Alber. 
1958.  xxi  -|-  282  pages.  16.50  dm. 

The  author,  professor  of  Church  History  and 
the  History  of  Christian  Dogma  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kiel,  investigates  in  these  pages 
Goethe’s  relationship  to  the  several  historical 


manifestations  of  Christianity  in  churches  and 
sects,  from  Christian  antiquity  to  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  On  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
analysis  and  digest  of  a  vast  source  material 
he  arrives  at  a  fairly  precise  definition  of 
Goethe’s  attitude  with  respect  to  Christianity. 
He  demonstrates  conclusively  that,  apart  from 
brief  interludes,  during  which  Goethe  was  to 
some  extent  “existentially”  involved  in  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  religious  or  semi-religious  nature 
(as,  for  example,  in  his  encounter  with  the 
Pietism  of  Gottfried  Arnold  and  Susanna  von 
Klettenberg),  his  interest  in  Christianity  was 
largely  historical,  expressing  itself  in  more  or 
less  accurate — pardy  historical,  partly  emo¬ 
tional — value  judgments.  In  essential  agree¬ 
ment  with  Friedrich  Meinecke,  the  author 
sees  in  Goethe’s  incipient  “historicism”  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  form  of  the  future  critical  disciplines 
of  the  comparative  history  and  psychology  of 
religion. 

The  present  volume  unites  in  integrated 
form  a  scries  of  essays  which  appeared  origin¬ 
ally  in  Saeculum  (Jahrbuch  fiir  Universal  ge¬ 
schichte,  I-IV,  1950-56).  They  trace  Goethe’s 
views  on  Christianity  in  chronological  order 
through  the  successive  periods  of  his  life  and 
work  and,  in  their  exhaustive  documentation, 
make  a  very  substantial  contribution  to  the 
general  theme  of  the  interrelationship  of 
Christianity  and  German  Classicism.  In  its 
broad  scope  this  investigation  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  for  theologians  and  literary  historians. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
"  Stanford  University 

**  Novalis.  Werl^e  in  einem  Band.  Uwe  Las¬ 
sen,  ed.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  &  Campe. 
n.d.  509  pages.  10.80  dm. 

This  new  edition  of  Novalis’s  works  in  Hoff¬ 
mann  &  Campe’s  library  of  inexpensive  and 
tastefully  bound  “classics”  is  in  many  respects 
useful  and  desirable.  It  contains  the  bulk  of 
his  prose  works,  most  of  his  lyrical  poems,  a 
well  arranged  selection  of  the  fragments,  and 
some  of  his  biographical  notes.  The  reliable 
and  informative  “epilogue”  by  the  editor  apdy 
combines  a  good  biographical  sketch  with  a 
critical  characterization  of  the  poet’s  main 
achievements. 

In  view  of  the  unity  of  the  Hymnen  an  die 
Nacht  one  will  consent  to  the  choice  of  the 
more  dynamic  original  manuscript  (not  the 
printed  “prose”  version  of  the  Athendum )  as 
well  as  to  the  assimilation  of  the  third  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  hymn  to  the  verse 
of  the  whole.  Less  successful,  however,  though 
not  of  major  importance,  is  the  interruption 
of  the  original  sequence  of  the  Geistliche 
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Ueder,  the  addition  of  a  later  poem  (Die 
Auferstehung)  to  this  cycle,  and  the  inclusion 
of  the  free  rendering  from  Horace  in  the 
fragments  pertaining  to  Ojterdingen.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  philosophical  “seedlings”  under  various 
headings  of  general  interest  fits  appropriately 
into  this  judicious  and  representative  selection. 

Konrad  Schaum 
Princeton  University 

Friedrich  Schiller.  Sdmtliche  JVeri^e.  5 
vols.  Gerhard  Fricke,  Herbert  G.  Gop- 
fert,  eds.  Miinchen.  Hanser.  1958,  1959, 
1959,  1958,  1959.  1,016,  1,303,  1,000, 
1,068,  1,256  pages.  26,  26,  26,  26,  29  dm. 
Among  the  many  feathers  in  the  cap  of  pub¬ 
lisher  Hanser,  who  has  endeared  himself  to 
the  scholarly  world  through  a  remarkably 
competent  Klassil^a-Ausgaben  series,  this 
Schiller  edition,  complete  in  five  volumes  and 
appropriately  timed  to  be  available  on  the 
occasion  of  the  poet’s  200th  birthday  anni¬ 
versary,  is  particularly  striking.  The  editors 
who  in  their  painstaking  task  enjoyed  the  co¬ 
operation  bf  the  late  Herbert  Stubenrauch 
must  be  congratulated  for  having  put  together 
in  the  short  time  span  of  not  much  more  than 
two  years  a  “Complete  Works”  offering  which 
is  reliable  in  text  and  more  than  adequate  in 
annotation  and  comment,  ideally  suitable  to 
the  needs  of  both  the  cultured  reader  and  the 
more  exacting  scholar. 

The  organization  of  this  Gesamtausgabe  is 
thorough  and  intelligent.  Volume  I  contains 
all  of  Schiller’s  poems  including  the  Xenien 
written  in  cooperation  with  Goetbe),  in  differ¬ 
ent  versions  or  variants  whenever  necessary, 
as  well  as  his  early  plays,  from  Die  Rduber 
(here  printed  in  the  seldom  used  first  edition) 
to  Kabale  und  Uebe.  The  scholarly  Anhang 
deals  in  gratifying  detail  with  Schiller’s  var¬ 
ious  Buhnenbearbeitungen  of  the  latter  drama 
and  of  Fiesco,  Volume  II  gives  all  other  plays, 
from  Don  Carlos  to  Wilhelm  Tell,  without 
overlooking  any  of  the  poet’s  smaller  or  more 
incidental  dramatic  works.  With  Volume  III 
we  are  still  mainly  in  the  realm  of  the  drama; 
it  has  Schiller’s  dramatic  fragments  (Deme¬ 
trius,  et  al.),  his  translations  (from  Euripides, 
Racine,  etc.),  and  his  exceedingly  interesting 
stage  versions  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth, 
Gozza’s  Turandot,  and  Goethe’s  Egmont,  to 
name  only  a  few.  Volume  IV  offers  Schiller’s 
historical  works,  so  revealing  of  his  versatility 
and  universality,  some  of  the  less  well  known 
pieces  of  these  writings  being  probably  un¬ 
available  from  any  other  Schiller  edition 
presently  in  existence.  The  last  volume — in 
many  ways  the  most  fascinating — combines 


Schiller’s  Erzdhlungen  with  his  theoretical 
writings,  including  his  most  incidental  and 
yet  often  amazingly  revealing  book  reviews. 
There  are  also  surprising  items  from  the  Nach- 
lass,  including  lecture  notes  taken  by  one  of 
his  students. 

All  the  texts  have  been  carefully  checked, 
word  by  word,  against  the  authoritative  first 
printings  of  the  original  publications  issued 
during  Schiller’s  lifetime,  and  this  investiga¬ 
tion  has  yielded  quite  a  few  indispensable  cor¬ 
rections,  esp)ecially  in  regard  to  the  all  im¬ 
portant  punctuation.  Otherwise,  the  editors 
adhere  striedy  to  the  original  versions,  except 
for  adopting  modern  standards  of  spelling. 
The  scholarly  apparatus  is  impressive:  strik¬ 
ingly  objective,  to  the  point,  and  gratifyingly 
devoid  of  any  attempt  at  subjective  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  publisher  and  the  editors  have  mag¬ 
nificently  made  good  their  promise,  “Schillers 
Werk  unserer  Zeit  vollstandig  und  in  zuver- 
lassiger  Textgestalt  zuganglich  zu  machen.” 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Hanser  edition  of  Schiller’s  Briefe,  com¬ 
piled  by  Gerhard  Fricke,  represents  an  in¬ 
dispensable  companion  volume  to  this  splendid 
Sdmtliche  Werke  offering. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

Kuno  Schuhmann.  Die  erzdhlende  Prosa 

Edgar  Allan  Poes.  Heidelberg.  Winter. 

1958.  166  pages.  16  dm. 

Thanks  to  the  recent  proliferation  of  Poe 
studies,  says  Dr.  Schuhmann,  the  time  is  now 
ripe  for  a  comprehensive  exptoration  of  Poe’s 
narrative  prose  as  a  whole.  In  undertaking 
such  an  enquiry,  he  is  not  interested  in  Poe 
as  an  American  phenomenon  or  in  his  literary 
sources,  nor  is  he  going  to  allow  for  Poe’s  own 
critical  dicta  concerning  the  creative  process 
and  literary  techniques.  Rather,  since — in  his 
view — the  primary  task  of  the  student  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  to  elucidate  the  kind  of  truth  com¬ 
municated  by  a  work  of  art  and  since  this  can 
only  be  done  by  examining  the  mutual  inter¬ 
action  of  form  and  content,  he  will  proceed 
inductively  through  the  canon  of  Poe’s  prose 
fiction.  After  briefly  surveying  the  present 
state  of  Poe  scholarship  and  explaining  his 
own  aims,  Schuhmann,  therefore,  in  his  first 
chapter,  shows  how  Poe  breaks  away  from 
the  conventional  tale  of  terror  to  achieve  a 
measure  of  literary  independence  in  such 
stories  as  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  and 
Eleonora.  Next,  in  Chapter  II,  he  closely  an¬ 
alyzes  the  structure  and  meaning  of  The  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  and  ends  up 
by  relating  its  themes  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
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Poe’s  tales.  In  the  third  chapter  Schuhmann 
takes  up  Poe’s  detective  stories  and  those  tales 
in  which,  as  he  sees  it,  the  plot  serves  as  a 
mere  cover-up  for  an  essay.  Tlien,  in  Chapter 
IV,  Schuhmann  surveys  Poe’s  satirical  and 
utopian  writings;  and  in  a  final  chapter,  after 
first  having  summarized  his  findings,  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  classify  Poe’s  tales  and  to  place 
them  in  the  American  tradition. 

Not  all  readers,  I  expect,  will  want  to  take 
Poe  quite  as  seriously  as  does  Schuhmann  or 
to  join  him  in  his  relendess  tracking  down  of 
metaphysical  profundities:  to  many  it  may 
well  seem  that  in  zeroing  in  on  Poe’s  tales 
Schuhmann  uses  cannons  where  rifles  or  even 
pistols  might  have  done  equally  well.  But 
even  the  skeptics  will  have  to  concede  that  his 
careful  readings  of  individual  tales  contain 
much  that  is  acute  and  suggestive.  And,  irri¬ 
tated  though  they  may  be  by  Schuhmann’s 
pretentious  philosophical  jargon  and  ostenta¬ 
tious  displays  of  learning,  they  will  yet  be 
grateful  for  his  general  account  of  Poe’s  world, 
particularly  as  he  succinedy  delineates  it  in 
the  concluding  chapter. 

The  great  merit  of  this  book  is,  I  think, 
that  in  his  interpretations  of  individual  tales 
Schuhmann  never  for  long  loses  sight  of  Poe’s 
work  as  a  whole.  Thus  certain  preoccupations 
and  continuities  emerge  with  considerable 
clarity:  the  conflict  between  appearance  and 
reality,  the  problem  of  reconciling  imagina¬ 
tive  with  empirical  reality,  the  relationship  of 
the  individual  to  his  fellows  and  to  society, 
and  a  good  many  others.  What  is  more,  Poe 
turns  out  to  be  an  intensely  “modern”  writer 
who,  in  desperately  seeking  to  impose  an  imag¬ 
inative  order  upon  a  seemingly  meaningless 
universe,  is  constandy  reduced  to  frustration 
and  despair  by  the  insuperable  odds  he  must 
cope  with.  Schuhmann’s  excessive  earnestness 
and  heavy-handedness  may  annoy  at  times, 
but  if  the  reader  persists,  he  will  be  rewarded 
for  his  efforts  by  a  deepened  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  Poe’s  writings. 

Albrecht  B.  Strauss 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Walser.  Dichtungen  in  Prosa.  II: 
Unverdffentlichte  Prosadichtungen.  IV: 
Fritz  Kocher’s  Aufsdtze.  Die  Rose.  Kleine 
Dichtungen.  Carl  Seelig,  ed.  Genf.  Holle. 
1954,  1959.  352,  306  pages. 

-  Prosa.  Walter  Hollerer,  ed.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  M.  Suhrkamp.  1960.  215  pages. 
4.80  dm. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  say  it  again:  Robert 
Walser  is  a  very  great  master  of  a  very  small 
form.  His  prose  miniatures  are  disguised  lyric 


poems.  They  are  peculiar  and  fascinating  in 
their  mock-simplicity  which  is  truly  sophisti¬ 
cated:  “How  it  glitters  and  glows  with  blue 
and  bell-tones  over  the  whole  Sunday  sun¬ 
bathed  litde  town”  (from  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  by  Christopher  Middleton). 

The  two  volumes  edited  by  Carl  Seelig  (see 
also  p.  67)  conclude  the  edition  of  Walser’s 
complete  works;  they  contain  the  last  pub¬ 
lished  writings  and  literary  remains.  The  fine 
selection  by  Hollerer  contains  an  excellent 
analysis  of  Walser’s  inimitable  style  and  an 
item  that  was  new  to  me:  that  Kafka  was 
decisively  influenced  by  Walser. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

^  Kurt  W’ais.  Franzdsische  Marl^steine  von 
Racine  bis  Saint-John  Perse.  Berlin.  De 
Gruyter.  1958.  362  pages.  24  dm. 

This  collection  of  seventeen  essays  ranges 
from  three  book  reviews  (disillusionment  with 
French  realists;  Rimbaud;  contemporary 
French  Catholic  writers)  to  fairly  extensive 
discussions  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Stendhal,  and 
Balzac;  careful  and  searching  analyses  of 
topics,  such  as  seelische  Leitmotive  with  Ra¬ 
cine  or  Selbstanalyse  in  Fmclon’s  and  Fon- 
tenclle’s  dialogues  des  morts;  and  subtle,  often 
original,  and  succinctly  stated  interpretations 
and  evaluations  of  individual  works,  c.  g., 
Diderot’s  Le  neveu  de  Rameau,  Fromentin’s 
Dominique,  Gide’s  La  porte  etroite,  or  poems 
by  Mallarm;  and  Saint-John  Perse. 

These  essays  are  eminently  readable.  They 
combine  scholarship  of  the  first  order  with 
clarity  of  brganization  and  diction  and  a  defi¬ 
nite,  always  stimulating,  point  of  view.  Bib¬ 
liographical  notes  and  references  are  gener¬ 
ously  given,  containing,  unostentatiously, 
praise  and  criticism.  The  reader  enjoys  shar¬ 
ing  in  such  sustained  and  purposeful  efforts 
at  comprehending,  factually  and  aesthetically, 
the  making  of  literary  works.  This  reviewer 
appreciates  especially  the  breadth  of  vision 
which  includes  other  literatures  and  relates 
works  and  authors  of  different  epochs.  What 
might  have  been  of  merely  historical  interest 
thereby  achieved  an  impressively  immediate 
significance  as,  for  example,  Ffnelon’s  and 
Fontenelle’s  writings. 

The  author  repeatedly  deals  with  the  grad¬ 
ual  evolution  of  a  work,  such  as  Balzac’s 
novel.  La  femme  de  trente  ans:  with  the  facts 
of  its  personal  or  literary  background;  be¬ 
ginnings,  themes,  compositional  elements 
found  in  earlier  writings;  their  fusions,  altera¬ 
tions,  or  suppression;  the  final  integration. 
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Following  him  amounts  to  a  fascinating  ex- 
fjcricnce  in  methodically  applied  research. 
Biographical  and  psychological  data,  and 
ideological  components  are  always  given  full 
recognition  without  their  clouding  the  prin¬ 
cipal  issue,  the  unique  and  expressive  literary 
form.  The  discussion  of  Diderot’s  novel  par¬ 
ticularly  illustrates  this  point. 

In  every  essay,  this  reviewer  has  sensed  a 
raison  d’etre  which  seems  to  transcend  its 
stated  purpose.  The  title  of  the  book,.  Mar\- 
steine,  may  give  a  hint  of  its  nature.  Although 
the  collection  deals  with  such  widely  different 
matters,  some  obviously  close  to  the  core  of 
French  literature,  others  nearer  its  margin, 
there  is  an  equal  sense  of  urgent  human  con¬ 
cern  in  them  all.  The  issue  involved  may  be 
Rousseau’s  search  for  truth,  A.  de  Vigny’s 
attitude  of  compassion,  or  Mallarme’s  symbol 
of  the  sea,  but  the  author  always  makes  of  it 
a  criterion  of  value,  more  satisfying  than  an 
item  of  literary  erudition  or  even  than  its 
artistic  realization.  He  seems  to  discover  in 
it,  somehow,  a  freshly  experienced  answer  to 
one  of  life’s  unending  questions. 

E.  M.  Fleissner 
Wells  College 

**  Bertolt  Brecht.  Bearbeitungen  ( Stuc\e  XI, 
XU).  I:  Die  Antigone  des  SophoI{les.  Der 
Hofmeister.  Coriolan.  II:  Der  Prozess  der 
Jeanne  d’Arc  zu  Rouen  1431.  Don  Juan. 
Paul{en  und  Trompeten.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Suhrkamp.  1959.  411,  349  pages.  12.50 
dm.  ea. 

Not  only  readers  and  admirers  of  Brecht  will 
welcome  these  two  volumes  of  adaptations, 
but  theater  directors  and  students  of  stage¬ 
craft  will  find  much  to  discuss  in  them.  Two 
points  shall  be  raised  especially:  In  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  radio  play  (Hdrspiel)  of  Anna 
Seghers’s  on  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Brecht  makes  very 
clear  the  difference  between  hearing  and  see¬ 
ing  a  play.  Of  course,  he  was  not  only  a 
great  playwright  but  also  a  brilliant  theater 
director.  If  proof  were  needed,  his  adaptation 
of  Lenz’s  Der  Hofmeister  would  serve  quite 
fully.  Nothing  of  the  original  poignancy  of  the 
“classical”  play  is  lost.  Brecht  succeeded  in 
turning  it  into  a  play  as  disturbingly  modern 
as  Mutter  Courage  or  Das  Leben  des  Galilei. 

Richard  Exner 
Oberlin  College 

**  Friedrich  Diirrenmatt.  Stranitzky  und  der 
Nationalheld.  Zurich.  Die  Arche.  1959. 
48  pages,  ill.  3.80  Sw.  fr. 

In  succession  Diirrenmatt  has  taken  for  his 
target  the  fetishes  of  our  time:  here  in  a  brief 


radio  play  he  confronts  the  national  hero, 
empty  creature  of  “public  relations,”  with  two 
war  victims.  So  simple  is  the  dramatic  situa¬ 
tion,  compared  with  the  melodramatic  com¬ 
plication  expected  of  this  author,  and  so  al¬ 
most  wistful  the  satire,  compared  with  his 
usual  shocking  savagery,  that  he  seems  to  show 
his  hand  as  just  another  postwar  advocate  of 
humanity.  Yet  here,  too,  wickedness  of  wit 
distinguishes  Diirrenmatt  from  the  other 
angry  young  men  like  Toller  or  Borchert 
after  this  or  that  World  War. 

Marjorie  L.  Hoover 
Oberlin  College 

^  Max  Frisch.  Schinz.  St.  Gallen.  Tschudy. 
1959.  52  pages,  ill. 

This  sketch,  which  was  originally  included 
in  the  author’s  Tagebuch  1946-49  (Berlin. 
Suhrkamp.  1950),  is  here  published  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  edition  with  five  drawings  by  the  Swiss 
artist  Varlin  (Willy  Guggenheim).  It  con¬ 
stitutes  a  variation  on  one  of  Frisch’s  favorite 
themes:  the  gradual  alienation  of  the  world 
in  consequence  of  an  individual’s  estrange¬ 
ment  from  his  self.  The  surrealistic  fusion  of 
the  real  and  the  unreal  results  from  the  hero’s 
Kafkaesque  metamorphosis,  which  Frisch 
describes  as  an  inner  process  rather  than  a 
physical  transformation.  Schinz  bears  resem¬ 
blance  to  Stiller,  and  the  sketch  might  well 
carry  the  same  Kierkegaardian  motto  which 
is  superscribed  upon  the  novel. 

Ulrich  Weisstein 
Indiana  University 

Max  Glass.  Vberall,  wo  Menschen  sind. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1958.  381 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

This  is  a  good  book — not  a  great  one,  but  at 
any  rate  rather  a  unicum  in  German  letters: 
a  murder  story  with  a  unique  twist  and  ex¬ 
cellent  characterization.  It  is  as  though  the 
author,  by  setting  his  story  in  Paris,  had  there¬ 
by  profited  unconsciously  from  the  Gallic 
feeling  for  plot  and  structure.  An  undue 
amount  of  philosophizing,  of  course,  betrays 
its  German  provenience  but  docs  not  s|5oil  it. 

The  author  spends  the  first  one-third  of  his 
book  setting  the  scene:  a  dilapidated  hotel 
outside  Paris  that  serves  as  a  haven  for  as  odd 
an  assortment  of  characters  as  even  a  hardened 
Damon  Runyan  fan  could  wish  (an  ex-worker 
priest,  an  cx-surgeon  and  now  “Wunderdok- 
tor,”  an  ex-lcgionary,  ex-prostitute,  and  so 
forth).  Into  this  latcndy  explosive  situation 
wanders,  as  in  a  drama  by  Ibsen,  the  catalytic 
outsider:  a  young  German  girl  who  is  trying 
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to  cscapw  the  nightmare  of  her  past  (being 
raped  by  three  American  soldiers).  At  this 
point  there  develops  a  love  affair  betw'een  the 
ravished  beauty  and  the  ex-priest,  which  is 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  girl’s  murder.  How 
this  happens,  why,  and  the  problematic  ques¬ 
tion  of  guilt — these  matters  are  depicted  in  a 
skilful  and  psychologically  convincing  de¬ 
nouement.  The  style  is  at  times  rather  pon¬ 
derous  for  a  murder  story,  but  then — this  is  no 
ordinary  crime  novel. 

Theodore  ZtoH{ows\i 
Yale  University 

**  Theo  Harych.  Im  Namen  des  V olives? 
Der  Fall  Jal{^ubows\i.  Berlin.  Volk  und 
Welt.  1958.  324  pages  +11  plates.  620 
dm. 

The  East-German  author  Theo  Harych  retells 
in  a  disturbing,  absorbingly-written  book  the 
story  of  the  trial,  conviction,  and  execution  of 
the  Polish  farm  laborer  Josef  Jakubowski  for 
the  alleged  murder  of  his  child.  Jakubowski’s 
conviction  and  execution  in  1926  by  the  court 
of  Neustrelitz  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  on  the 
basis  of  unconvincing  circumstantial  evidence 
caused  consideraHe  agitation  among  fair- 
minded  Germans.  Harych  presents  a  chilling 
account  of  an  inadequate  and  stupid  investiga¬ 
tion  and  of  a  hanging  judge  and  a  like-minded 
state’s  attorney,  who  were  eager  for  a  con¬ 
viction  at  any  price  and  who  later  in  their 
stubborn  unwillingness  to  admit  their  original 
blunder  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  by  every 
possible  legal  maneuver  any  attempt  at  re¬ 
habilitating  the  executed  Jakubowski  even 
after  someone  else  had  confessed  to  the  crime. 

i^though  Harych  presents  his  material  in 
the  form  of  a  novel,  he  keeps  closely  to  the 
facts,  which  he  obtained  from  the  official 
documents  and  the  archives  of  the  Uga  ftir 
Menschenrechte,  from  diary  entries,  and  from 
his  own  investigations  in  the  village  of 
Palingen,  where  Jakubowski  had  lived. 

Robert  Kauf 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

**  Heinrich  Mann.  Die  Vollendung  des 
Konigs  Henri  Quatre.  Hamburg.  Claas- 
sen.  1959.  990  pages.  28.80  dm. 

Part  of  the  shockingly  long-overdue  Bundes- 
republik  edition  of  the  selected  works  of  one 
of  twentieth<entury  Germany’s  greatest  prose 
writers,  this  second  and  final  volume  of  the 
Henri  Quatre  novel  looms  even  more  master¬ 
ful  at  a  second  reading  ( we  devoured  it  indeed 
for  the  first  time  immediately  after  its  original 
puHication  outside  of  Germany  during  bitter 
exile  years).  This  fictionized  life  story  of  the 


great  yet  all  too  human  king,  strong  in  his 
weakness  and  weak  in  his  strength.  Hamlet¬ 
like  in  his  predicament  of  upholding  reason 
and  righting  wrong  through  seeming  folly  and 
faltering,  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  ex¬ 
emplary  modern  age  projection  and  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  most  endearing  aspirations  of 
Humanism  and  Enlightenment. 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  our  praise  of  the 
excellent  printing  and  make-up  expressed  on 
the  occasion  of  our  review  of  the  first  two 
volumes  in  the  “Selected  Works’’  series  as  is¬ 
sued  from  West  Germany  (see  B.A.  33:4,  p. 
433).  In  spite  of  all  indifference  and  prejudice 
still  at  work  against  his  message,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  predict  that  Heinrich  Mann  will  not 
become  a  V erschollener  und  Vergessener  in 
his  country  of  birth.  His  lasting  impact,  his 
high  rank  as  a  writer  can  be  particularly  well 
ascertained  from  his  Henri  Quatre  novel, 
truly  a  masterpiece  crowding  (although  not 
ending)  his  life’s  work  and  doubtless  repre¬ 
senting  die  Vollendung  des  Schriftstellers 
Heinrich  Mann. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

^  Ruth  Rehmann.  Illusionen.  Frankfurt 
a.  M.  Suhrkamp.  1959.  323  pages.  14.80 
dm. 

Ruth  Rehmann’s  crisp  personal  style  is  so 
effective  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  a  first 
novel.  She  uses  words  with  great  precision  to 
isolate  small  complexes  of  facts  from  the 
stream  of  contemporary  experience,  and  these 
concrete  details  build  up  to  significant  inci¬ 
dents  and  scenes  charged  with  intense 
awareness. 

Her  story  is  almost  a  tase  study:  one  week¬ 
end  in  the  life  of  four  office  workers  caught 
between  their  individual  needs  and  ambitions 
and  the  pressures  of  industrial  society  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  organization  they  work  for. 
As  a  case  study  the  book  would  be  remarkable 
for  its  insight;  the  style  transforms  analvsis 
into  vision,  the  case  study  into  a  novel  of 
unexj5ected  poetical  fx)wcr. 

Emma  E.  Katin 
New  Yorl(.  N.Y. 

^  Wolfgang  Schwarz.  Der  arme  Odysseus. 

Kassel.  Barenreiter-Verlag.  1959.  61  pages. 
A  plot  summary  cannot  possibly  do  justice 
to  this  highly  involved  “amateur  play’’  which 
combines  many  layers  of  symbolism — that  al¬ 
most  defy  interpretation — with  intense  poetic 
beauty. 

The  Russian  protagonist,  Kim,  returns 
from  the  “rat  holes’’  of  prison  to  his  friend 
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Adam,  for  whose  sake  he  served  the  sentence, 
only  to  find  him  turned  traitor  and  coward, 
unworthy  of  his  sacrifice.  His  attempt  to  save 
him  again,  this  time  on  the  spiritual  level,  by 
a  merciless  revelation  of  the  truth  about  him¬ 
self,  fails  again:  unable  to  grasp  the  full  im¬ 
plication  of  his  friend’s  love,  Adam  kills  him. 

Kim,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer,  is  mainly  a 
Christ  figure;  the  parallels  are  obvious:  he 
took  Adam’s  (Man’s)  guilt  upon  himself,  he 
brought  him  the  truth,  and  instead  of  grati¬ 
tude  he  reaps  death.  Yet  other  myths  are 
brought  in  to  cope  with  the  whole  realm  ot 
humanity:  Kim  is  also  “der  arme  Odysseus,” 
the  wandering,  striving  man;  furthermore  he 
is  compared  to  Lazarus,  who  had  seen  death, 
and  to  Napoleon,  who  upset  mankind. 

Kim  as  symbolic  imjsersonation  of  the  three 
strives  for  the  condition  of  “holy  trinity,”  i.e., 
he  wants  to  prove  to  his  dead  mother  (love) 
that  he  can  be  three  in  one:  artist,  beggar, 
soldier.  He  succeeds  in  the  first  two,  but  not 
as  a  soldier,  namely  in  his  aspiration  to  fight 
evil  and  bring  out  the  good  in  Man  (Adam). 
On  the  level  of  pure  tragedy  the  interpretation 
must  go  different  ways:  Kim  wants  his  honor 
restored  and  desires  to  be  readmitted  into  the 
army.  In  this  attempt,  as  well  as  in  his  striving 
for  perfection  through  a  combination  of  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive  elements,  he  becomes  masslos 
— and  that  causes  his  fall. 

As  an  “amateur  play”  this  all  too  complex 
and  dense  drama  faces  grave  dangers,  for 
only  the  best  of  professional  actors  will  be 
able  to  represent  its  atmosphere  adequately 
and  interpret  its  strangely  fascinating  multi¬ 
tude  of  meanings. 

Margareta  I.  Baac^e 
Purdue  University 

B.  Traven.  Aslan  Norval.  Miinchen. 

Desch.  1960.  384  pages.  16.80  dm. 

An  article  in  Vorwiirts,  September  11th,  1959, 
reported  that  this  new  novel  had  been  begging 
for  a  puHisher  for  over  a  year.  Reluctance  to 
accept  this  work  probably  can  be  traced  to 
two  factors — the  prevalent  skepticism  concern¬ 
ing  the  authenticity  of  the  stated  authorship 
and  the  shallow  and  trashy  nature  of  the  novel. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  author  of  Das 
Totenschiff  and  Der  Schatz  der  Sierra  Madre 
would  descend  to  this  low  level  of  literary 
production.  It  may  be  significant  that  the  copy¬ 
rights  to  the  book  are  not  held  by  B.  Traven 
(see  p.  29). 

The  heroine  of  this  novel  has  grandiose 
plans  of  building  a  canal  across  the  United 
States.  In  attempting  to  materialize  her  plans. 


she  has  to  battle  a  Senate  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  and  various  pressure  groups.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  frequent  misconceptions  and  misin¬ 
formation  concerning  the  United  States  are 
glaring. 

Hubert  Jannack 
Purdue  University 

**  Gerhard  Zwerenz.  Aujs  Rad  geflochten. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1959.  311 
pages.  15.80  dm. 

The  voung  author,  a  fugitive  from  the 
Soviet  Zone,  in  this  partially  autobiographical 
novel,  portrays  the  new  type  of  Red  bour¬ 
geoisie  developed  in  the  2ione.  He  describes 
how  German  prisoners  of  war  were  drafted 
into  the  VolI{spolizei,  the  nucleus  of  the 
now  powerful  Volbjarmee.  He  shows  how 
these  young  idealists,  actually  anything  but 
Communist,  were  shrewdly  persuaded  that  the 
“wheels  of  history”  were  moving  toward 
Communism,  how  they  weakened,  joined  the 
party,  and — amidst  a  starving,  corrupt  popu¬ 
lation — developed  from  hungry  proletarians 
into  satiated  high-ranking  officials,  exchang¬ 
ing  their  ideals  for  power.  Apart  from  some 
indiscreet  naturalism  concerning  sexual  inter¬ 
course  and  other  intimacies,  the  book  is  well 
written  and  an  excellent  document  of  con¬ 
temporary  German  history. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

I 

^  Cyrus  Atabay.  Meditation  am  Webstuhl. 

Miinchen.  Hanser.  1960. 52  pages.  6.80  dm. 
Cyrus  Atabay ’s  verses  have  not  won  much 
poetic  ground  since  they  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  Einige  Schatten  in  1956.  This  third 
collection,  again,  proves  that  he  can  handle 
the  German  language  astonishingly  well.  The 
first  poem,  however,  “Die  Lerche,”  shows  him 
at  his  best  and  reveals  the  basic  weakness  of 
Meditation  am  Webstuhl: 

Die  Lerche  fallt  in  den  Krug 
Und  tont  wie  cin  Stern, 

Der  durch  die  Spindel  der  Nacht  stiirzt; 

Nun  liegt  sie  still  und  verbcirgen 
In  den  Fluten  dcs  Weins  und  des  Klees, 

Doch  vor  dem  Schritt  des-Jagers 
Fliegt  sie  auf,  ein  silberner  Funke, 

Der  zuriickschnellt  zur  Sonne. 

The  last  three  lines  convey  a  beautiful  image 
and  are  masterfully  set  down;  the  “Spindel  der 
Nacht”  and  the  “Fluten  des  Weins  und  des 
Klees”  are  neither  beautiful  nor  poetically 
correct.  Poems  such  as  “In  anderer  Gestalt.” 
“Hellsicht,”  “Cannae,”  especially  “Schach,” 
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“Entriickung,”  and  “Obcrwaltigung”  are 
often  ruined  for  this  reader  because  sketches 
are  not  yet  poems  and  preciously  contrived 
metaphors  arc,  after  ail,  only  preciously  con¬ 
trived  metaphors.  When  Atabay  is  not  strain¬ 
ing  his  car  and  our  sensibilities,  he  can  per¬ 
form  beautifully,  for  example  in  the  first  two 
stanzas  of  “Wehende  und  Hingewchte.” 

Richard  Exner 
Oberlin  College 

^  .•  Albrecht  Goes.  Das  Sunlit  Caller  Spiel  von 
der  hindheit  fesu.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S. 
Fischer.  1959.  pages. 

Goes’s  verse  translation  of  this  late  thirteenth- 
century  nativity  play  is  not  really  a  translation, 
but  an  entirely  new  work.  However  faith¬ 
fully  one  attempts  to  reproduce  the  naivete  of 
the  original,  the  very  sophistication  of  the 
modern  language  lends  an  air  of  urbanity 
which  ill  befits  both  subject  and  medium. 
Even  so  simple  a  line  as  “Maria,  rciniu,  kius- 
chiu  maget”  gains  an  entirely  different  con¬ 
notation  as  well  as  meaning  when  rendered 
“Maria,  Magd  aus  Gottes  Huld.”  Within  the 
limitations  germane  to  the  task,  and  Goes 
himself  admits  them  freely  in  his  Nachwort, 
the  translator  has  captured  much  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  charm.  Such  devices  as  the  Mater  Dolorosa 
tone  and  rhythm  for  Rahcl’s  lament  contribute 
to  giving  us  an  effective  and  app)caling,  if, 
indeed,  an  altogether  original  work. 

Blaise  Lee  Spahr 
University  of  California 

**  Elsbeth  Janda,  Fritz  Notzoldt,  eds.  Die 
Moritat  vom  Bdnl^elsang  oder  Das  Lied 
der  Strasse.  Miinchen.  Ehrenwirth.  1959. 
248  pages,  ill.  -|-  16  plates.  16.80  dm. 

The  two  authors  have  rescued  the  recited 
ballad  (Bdnftelsang)  from  complete  extinc¬ 
tion  in  transferring  it  from  the  thoroughfares 
of  Europe  where  it  once  was  heard  to  the 
cabaret.  TTicrc  the  authors  of  this  volume  pre¬ 
sent  their  songs  with  the  hand  organ,  the 
picture  board,  and  the  pointer.  Judging  from 
the  book,  this  reviewer  regrets  never  having 
heard  them  personally.  In  this  charming  and 
amusingly  illustrated  volume  they  present 
their  repertory  which  reaches  from  the  Re¬ 
formation  to  the  Revolution  of  1918  or  as  the 
subheading  of  chapter  V  states:  '‘Kaiser, 
Konig,  Attentdter  or  world  history  seen  from 
below.”  The  book  not  only  includes  the  anony¬ 
mous  folk  chronicles  but  also  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  comical  ballads  from  Schiller 
to  Brecht.  Flighly  amusing  it  is,  but  also  fine 
material  for  the  sociologist  and  the  historian. 
The  unattractive  paper  cover  unfortunately 


acts  as  a  deterrent  to  an  exceedingly  well  done, 
interesting,  and  entertaining  volume,  other¬ 
wise  handsomely  put  up  by  the  publisher. 
Facsimile  editions  of  the  gruesome  stories  sold 
by  the  minstrels  of  horror  are  pasted  between 
the  pages;  attractively  calligraphic  music 
sheets  and  a  variety  of  illustrative  material 
give  the  proper  atmosphere  to  the  songs  of 
calamity. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

Karl  Kraus.  Worte  in  Versen.  Miinchen. 

Kdsel.  1959.  541  pages.  28  dm. 

The  first  volume  of  Karl  Kraus’s  Worte  in 
Versen  was  published  in  1916;  the  ninth  and 
last  in  1930.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  these  poems 
arc  Gelegenheitsgedichte — turning  an  actual 
topical  event  into  verse — the  volume  contains 
the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  first  World  War 
and  the  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  second. 
When  Hitler  came  to  power,  Karl  Kraus’s 
word,  let  alone  his  verse,  was  shrouded  in 
silence  as  the  adequate  reply  to  the  catastrophe 
he  had  tried  to  avert  as  long  as  he  spoke  and 
wrote. 

Formally,  this  lyrical  oeuvre  presents  itself 
as  a  vast  expanse  extending  from  “pure” 
poetry  (sometimes  in  Greek  meters)  to  epi¬ 
grams,  riddles,  and  adaptations  of  theater 
songs.  (Unfortunately  the  stanzas  Kraus  added 
to  Johann  Nestroy’s  plays  are  omitted  here, 
whereas  parts  of  the  Last  Days  of  Mankind 
are  repeated  although  they  appeared  already 
in  the  1957  Kosel  edition  of  this  play.)  In 
spite  of  its  formal  diversity  the  volume  is 
forged  together  by  the  personal  force  of 
Kraus’s  addiction  to  the  integrity  of  language, 
p)octic  or  otherwise,  which,  he  was  convinced, 
was  the  only  safeguard  of  the  survival  of 
Western  civilization.  Even  the  most  accidental 
of  his  lines  derive  their  claim  for  universal 
validity — and  lasting  value — from  the  poet’s 
belief  in  the  redeeming  power  of  the  word. 

No  friend  of  poetic  language  will  be  able 
to  remain  deaf  to  the  interplay  of  wit  and  will, 
the  dialectics  of  passion  and  perfection  which 
inform  these  stanzas.  Nor  will  it  be  possible 
for  him  to  resist  the  humanistic  impact  of 
ballads  like  “The  Peasant,  the  Dog,  and  the 
Soldier.”  And  yet  he  will  find  it  hard  to  place 
them  in  the  tradition  of  the  German  lyric. 
For  they  are  solitaires,  fragments  of  a  great 
legacy  lost  in  the  wasteland  of  a  declining  age. 
They  testify  to  the  greatness  of  this  loss  by 
reflecting  both  their  origins  and  the  corrup¬ 
tion  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Heinz  Politzer 
University  of  California 
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Peter  H.  Lee,  ed.  Kranich  am  Meer.  Ko- 
reanische  Gedichte.  Miinchen.  Hanser. 

1959.  130  pages,  ill.  12.80  dm. 

This  is  a  lovdy,  beautifully  printed,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  and  carefully  edited  book. 
The  book  itself  conveys  the  basic  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  Korean  people  and  their 
poetry. 

Poems  covering  a  period  of  a  litde  more 
than  a  thousand  years  (700-1725  A.D.)  ac¬ 
quaint  the  reader  with  what  might  be  called 
the  great  classical  period  of  Korean  poetry. 

While  these  poems  are  truly  Korean — not 
imitations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  poetry — 
they  are,  because  of  their  simplicity,  their 
naturalness,  and  their  honesty,  easily  acces¬ 
sible  to  Western  readers.  Love,  devotion,  long¬ 
ing,  regret,  harmony,  and  self-denial  merging 
into  nature  are  their  themes. 

This  lovely  little  book  of  poems  with  its 
very  useful  apparatus  presents  a  segment  of 
Korean  culture  which  needs  to  be  known. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 
Ttdane  University 

**  Christian  Morgenstern.  Gedichte.  Miin- 
chen.  Piper.  1959.  322  pages.  9.80  dm. 
Christian  Morgenstern’s  satirical  and  nonsense 
verses  have  found  a  grateful  reception  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States,  but  as  a  serious 
poet  he  is  still  largely  unknown  outside  the 
German-speaking  orbit.  This  situation  is,  up 
to  a  point,  justified  since  Morgenstern’s  great 
distinction  resides  in  his  having  created,  out 
of  nothing,  a  grotesque  lyric  genre  which 
strikingly  anticipates  some  of  the  surrealist 
and  Dada  experiments.  But  his  serious  or, 
rather,  “straight”  verse — for  his  bizarreries 
have  their  own  profound  seriousness — is  by 
no  means  negligible,  and  often  not  only  highly 
accomplished  but  conceptually  bold  and  full 
of  emotional  resonance.  Morgenstern’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  Rudolf  Steiner  and  his  teachings 
gave  his  pxetic  work  a  new  direction:  starting 
with  the  collection  Ein\ehr  (1910)  a  tone  of 
radical  brotherhood  with  all  creatures  asserts 
itself,  together  with  a  mysticism  that  is  curious 
rather  than  esoteric,  and  which  the  fX)et’s  pure 
intensity  preserves  from  any  taint  of  “cult- 
ism.”  TTie  present  selection,  edited  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  writer’s  widow,  is  admirably  put 
together  and  deserves  the  close  study  of  every 
lover  of  German  verse.  Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Osterreichische  Lyri\  nach  1945.  Ernst 
Schonwiese,  ed.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer. 

1960.  83  pages.  1.80  dm. 

This  new  volume  in  the  Fischer  series  of  school 


editions  of  modern  authors  reminds  one  of 
the  joke  about  Austria  being  the  transitional 
stage  between  Germany  and  mankind.  The 
Austrian  lyric  of  the  pxjstwar  years  contains 
nothing  revolutionary,  nothing  shocking;  in¬ 
stead  Austria  has  simply  produced  good  tradi¬ 
tional  p)oetry,  in  which  the  human  values, 
which  have  always  distinguished  Austrian 
literature  as  opposed  to  the  more  theoretical 
letters  coming  from  “draussen  im  Reich,”  are 
everywhere  apparent.  Almost  all  the  pxjets 
represented  here  are  young,  yet  many  have 
names  with  which  quite  distinct  artistic  picr- 
sonalities  can  be  associated:  Aichinger,  Bach- 
mann,  Bayr,  Bernhard,  Celan,  Ebner,  Eisen- 
reich,  Fritsch,  Lavant,  Schmied,  Toman, 
Wawra,  Zand — and,  to  return  to  the  alphabet’s 
beginning,  Hans  Carl  Artmann,  Austria’s 
most  remarkable  lyric  talent.  The  p)oet  from 
St.  Achatz  am  Wdde  has  done  for  the  lyric 
what  Doderer  and  Herzmanovsky-Orlando 
have  done  for  the  novel:  he  has  made  the 
baroque  tradition  alive  again. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Austria  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  its  recent  p)oets  come 
from  the  East,  from  Upp>er  Austria,  Carinthia, 
Styria,  the  lost  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and, 
of  course,  Vienna:  the  Vorarlberg,  the  Tyrol, 
and  even  Salzburg  are  still  not  bursting  with 
native  bards. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
Dul(e  University 

Erich  Fitzbauer,  ed.  Stefan  Zweig:  Spieg- 
elungen  eiher  schopferischen  Persdnlich- 
keit.  Wien.  Bergland.  n.d.  120  pages  -f- 
3  plates.  36  s. 

This  first  publication  by  the  Stefan  Zweig- 
Gesellschaft  is  a  loving  document  of  faithful 
friendship  for  the  great  “citizen  of  the  world.” 
Its  fifteen  well  chosen  essays  bear  testimony 
to  Zweig,  the  man  and  the  artist;  yet,  while 
his  strong  and  tender  pjersonality  emerges  as 
one  that  seems  clearly  definable,  there  remains 
a  dark  and  mystic  secret  surrounding  his 
tragic  end.  Was  it,  as  Ludwig  Ullmann  writes, 
Zweig’s  utter  despair  amid  a  war-torn  world 
that  determined  him  to  flee  into  a  land  where 
only  “God’s  visa”  was  necessary  to  gain  entry, 
he  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  yearned  for 
the  establishment  of  a  “United  Nations  of  the 
spirit”?  There  are  Victor  Fleischer  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Braun,  Max  Brod  and  Joseph  Gregor  giv¬ 
ing  us  brief  intimate  glimpses  of  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  true  “European”  who  had  settled, 
before  leaving  Austria,  in  Salzburg,  “so  ideally 
situated  between  that  cultural  triangle,  Vienna- 
Berl in-Paris”;  there  are  Harry  Zohn  and  Ernst 
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Waldingcr  speaking  about  the  “translator” 
and  the  “feuilletonist”;  Siegfried  Freiberg  and 
Heinrich  Eduard  Jacob  telling  us  about 
Zweig’s  last  weeks  in  Brazil;  Willi  Fehsc, 
Lee  van  Dovski,  and  Franz  Theodor  Csokor, 
rounding  the  list  with  heartfelt  tributes.  Read¬ 
ing  Adelbert  Muhr’s  exuberantly  written  es¬ 
say,  however,  I  am  tempted  to  mistrust  his 
passionately  detecting  Zweig’s  humanitarian 
mission,  well  remembering  the  attitude  Muhr 
accepted  voluntarily  when  hailing  the  advent 
of  Hitlerism  immediately  after  the  annexation 
of  Austria.  Letters,  early  poems,  translations 
from  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Symons,  Keats  and 
Verhaeren,  and  an  essay  on  “collecting  auto¬ 
graphs,”  defdy  interspersed  pieces,  once  more 
rec^l  Stefan  Zweig’s  own  voice  which  was  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness  but  heard  around  the 
world  by  the  sheer  strength  and  candor  of  its 
meaningful  sound.  A  few  handsome  photo¬ 
graphs  adorn  this  small,  yet  rewarding  volume. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.Y. 

*  Jt^ann  Gottfried  Herder.  Vber  den  Ur- 
sprung  der  Sprache.  Claus  Trager,  ed. 
^rlin.  Akademie-Verlag.  1959.  viii  -[-118 
pages.  11  dm. 

This  critical  edition  of  Herder’s  prize  essay 
is  the  first  that  is  printed  from  the  manuscript 
sent  to  the  Berlin  Academy  and  thus  suitably 
appears  in  Werner  Krauss’s  Schrijtenreihe  der 
Arbeitsgruppe  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
und  jranzosischen  Aujl^ldrung,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  same  Academy.  A  comparison  with 
the  text  in  the  Suphan  edition  shows  no  ma¬ 
jor  variations,  though  some  necessary  correc¬ 
tions,  but  as  the  editor  rightly  says,  this  alone 
would  hardly  warrant  a  first  printing.  Trager 
prefers  to  justify  his  edition  rather  for  the 
good  reason  that  Herder  broke  with  the  theo¬ 
logical  derivation  of  language  and  found  it  to 
be  given  with  the  nature  of  man.  In  this  he 
differs  considerably  from  Hamann  with  whom 
he  is  so  often  mentioned  in  one  breath.  Just 
the  same  I  should  hesitate  to  call  this  the 
“bedeutendste  klassische  deutsche  Beitrag  zu 
einer  materialistischen  Sprachbetrachtung,” 
for  such  terminology  simply  does  not  fit  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Bodo  Uhse.  Gestalten  und  Probleme.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Verlag  der  Nation.  1959.  341  pages. 
8.40  dm. 

A  collection  of  essays  by  a  journalist  who 
emigrated  from  Hitlerism  and  sided  with 
Moscow  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  document 


of  freedom  as  it  is  understood  in  the  West. 
Thus  “truth”  also  takes  on  a  different  mean¬ 
ing  for  this  fighter  for  truth.  He  attributes 
the  split  between  Eastern  and  Western  Ger¬ 
many  to  American  desires  for  conquest,  when 
we  have  Khrushchev’s  own  words  for  it  that 
“nobody  wants  the  reunification.”  But  aside 
from  this  belief,  the  book  is  quite  valuable 
and  even  enjoyable  and,  above  all,  instructive 
and  documentary  for  the  leftist  emigration. 
We  get  many  new  side  lights  on  Kisch  and 
Thomas  Mann,  on  Bert  Brecht,  Anna  Seghers 
and  many  others.  Uhse  writes  a  clear  and 
honest  German,  free  from  the  Nazi  and  ex¬ 
istentialist  taint  that  the  Western  Germans 
seem  to  find  difficult  to  shake  off.  Nevertheless 
this  book  ought  to  be  balanced  by  similar  rec¬ 
ords,  of  which  I  would  place  first  the  memoirs 
of  Siegfried  Trebitsch  (Zurich.  Artemis),  the 
man  who  helped  to  make  Shaw  a  success  by 
getting  him  into  German  and  thus  on  the 
stage.  Trebitsch  does  not  have  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder.  The  men  and  women  who  went 
from  Nazism  to  Russia  by  way  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  boheme  and  a  militant  activism  neces¬ 
sarily  are  loaded  down  with  more  than  one 
chip.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  their  no¬ 
tion  of  the  “people”  and  of  their  national  lan¬ 
guage.  Thoma  thought  he  knew  his  Da- 
chauers,  but  the  “people”  that  made  “Dachau” 
possible  were  altogether  different  from  those 
he  knew.  What  then  are  the  “people”  that 
Eisner,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  Toller  tried  to  lead 
and  the  present  author  still  invokes.?  A  short 
review  can  only  ask  a  question,  but  any  book 
that  stimulates  fundamental  questions  such  as 
this  is  quite  worth  pondering. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Arnold  Zweig.  Essays.  I:  Uteratur  und 

Theater.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1959.  402  pages. 

10.20  dm. 

The  author  is  widely  known  through  the 
great  war  novel  T he  Case  of  Sergeant  Grisha. 
It  became  a  part  of  a  sequence  of  novels  that 
probed  deeply  into  a  class-torn  society  whose 
outdatedness  and  rottenness  was  made  trans¬ 
parent  through  competent  analyses  of  char¬ 
acters  and  skilful  development  of  plot.  Zweig 
commands  great  evocative  power.  The  present 
collection  of  essays  also  demonstrates  this. 
They  date  from  1909  to  1957.  One  of  many 
features  of  the  book  is  that  one  has  a  chance 
to  see  how  Zweig’s  basic  convictions  de¬ 
veloped,  how  through  the  experiences  of  a 
lifetime  this  cultured,  sensitive,  and  creative 
mind  matured  in  views — or  as  perhaps  some 
critics  may  maintain — retrogressed  from  more 
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relevant  insights.  The  essays  could  serve  for 
challenging  discussions  in  seminars  on  mod¬ 
ern  German  literature.  Their  critical  appraisal 
contributes  to  conceiving  literature  as  a  part 
of  the  social  fabric  of  a  nation. 

W.  K.  Pjeiler 
University  of  Nebras/^a 

**  Bernhard  Borchert,  ed.  Ko\osch\a.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Safari.  1959.  24  pages,  ill.  7.80  dm. 
This  new  volume  in  the  Safari-Kunstreihe 
presents  a  (somewhat  meager)  sampling  of 
Kokoschka’s  paintings  from  1909  to  1958.  The 
reproductions  are  small,  and  well — though 
not  startlingly  well — executed.  Bernhard 
Borchert’s  introduction  is  of  biographical 
rather  than  critical  interest:  chatty,  informal, 
journalistic.  Of  the  paintings  reproduced,  the 
early  portrait  of  Auguste  Forel  and  the  views 
of  Lyon  and  Hamburg  Harbor  are  easily  the 
most  exciting. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

Joseph  Miiller-Blattau.  Georg  Friedrich 
Handel:  Der  Wille  zur  Vollendung. 
Mainz.  Schott.  1959.  204  pages,  ill.  -j-  36 
plates.  15  dm. 

This  is  a  re-working  of  the  author’s  earlier 
Handel-studies  making  use  of  recent  scholar¬ 
ship  and  recent  trends  in  musicology.  Empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  Handel’s  total  production  and 
on  the  experiences  of  the  formative  years  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  work’s  only  serious 
weakness  is  its  brevity.  The  analyses  of  Han¬ 
del’s  works  are  masterpieces  of  compression, 
but  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  compress  Han¬ 
del’s  life  and  works  into  this  compass.  Some 
of  the  author’s  views  about  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  Zachow,  Steffani,  and  others  demand 
detailed  examination.  Nevertheless,  this  study 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  students  of  Handel. 
The  final  chapter  on  his  later  fame  and  the 
recent  revival  of  many  of  his  works  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting,  though  one  may  feel  that 
the  extent  of  Handel’s  influence  in  Germany 
and  Austria  is  exaggerated.  Thirty-six  excel¬ 
lent  plates  and  numerous  musical  examples  il¬ 
lustrate  the  text. 

W.  G.  Marigold 
Union  College 

**  Gerhard  Nesder.  Der  Stil  in  der  neuen 
Musi\.  Zurich.  Adantis.  1958.  92  pages. 
5.40  Sw.  fr. 

Written  in  unpretentious,  concise  German 
this  concentrated  essay  furnishes  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  basic  stylistic  issues  com¬ 


mon  to  most  twentieth  century  music.  Instead 
of  taking  the  customary  partisan  stand,  the 
author  adheres  to  an  eclectic  approach  which 
permits  him  to  draw  freely  on  the  music  as 
well  as  the  printed  word  of  Schoenberg, 
Stravinsky,  Bartok,  Hindemith,  and  other 
major  composers  who  have  reacted  to  the 
classic-romantic  past  in  a  variety  of  creative 
ways.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that,  their 
past  in-fighting  notwithstanding,  all  “the  great 
masters  of  the  present  are  traditionalists.’’  This 
“present,’’  to  be  sure,  belongs  for  the  most  part 
to  recent  history.  Only  Stravinsky,  ever  flex¬ 
ible,  ever  changing,  still  marches  in  the  front 
ranks,  joining  young  men  whose  grandfathers 
were  scandalized  by  his  early  work  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  And  yet,  their  common  denominator 
is  not  Stravinsky,  early  or  later,  but  the  mature 
Webern,  once  considered  the  Stravinskians’ 
arch  foe.  Thus,  we  are  in  a  position  today  to 
evalu.ite  what  was  mere  novelty  in  the  music 
of  the  first  half  of  our  century  and  what  repre¬ 
sented  enduring  values.  Gerhard  Nesder,  the 
director  of  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik^  in 
Baden,  succeeds  admirably  in  clarifying  both 
some  of  these  enduring  values  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stylistic  means  employed  to  convey  them. 
While  not  entirely  free  of  factual  slips  and 
an  occasional  questionable  formulation,  this 
slender  volume  should  do  much  to  create 
understanding  where  prejudice  has  reigned 
too  often  in  the  past,  and  to  stimulate  intelli¬ 
gent  discussion  of  a  subject  which  no  true 
music  lover  can  very  well  afford  to  neglect. 

Alexander  L.  Ringer 

University  of  Illinois 

Jurgen  Uhde.  Bela  Bartdl{.  Berlin.  Collo¬ 
quium.  1959.  Ill  pages.  4.50  dm. 

The  tragic  death  of  Bela  Bartok  in  1945 
aroused  extensive  interest  in  his  hitherto 
rather  neglected  music.  Numerous  concert 
performances  took  place,  and  recordings  made 
possible  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  works.  During  his  life  Bartok  had  been 
considered  a  radical  modernist,  far  ahead  of 
his  time  and  pointing  toward  a  distant  future. 
Today,  only  fifteen  years  later,  the  rise  of 
dodecaphonic  and  electronic  music  has  led 
to  a  revision  of  this  opinion.  While  the  great¬ 
ness  and  originality  of  Bartok  are  by  no  means 
denied,  his  achievement  is  held  to  be  more 
of  an  individual  nature  than  an  influence  on 
future  developments,  as  the  combination  of 
a  scientific  explorer  of  folkloristic  material  and 
a  first  rate  creative  musician  presents  a  unique 
case.  Bartdk’s  categorical  refusal  to  teach  com¬ 
position  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  his  own 
feelings  in  the  matter.  This  short  book  pro- 
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vidcs  a  concise  biography  and  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  work  which  stresses  the  links  that 
join  Bartok  with  the  great  musical  tradition  of 
the  past. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Beaumont,  Texas 

**  Hedwig  Conrad-Martius.  Der  Raum. 

Miinchen.  Kosel.  1958.  251  pages. 

This  book,  together  with  its  previous  parts 
“Die  Zeit”  and  “Das  Scin,”  represents  a  re¬ 
markable  trilogy  of  very  timely  scientific-meta¬ 
physical  perspectives  and  speculations.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  give  us  a  well-defined  analy¬ 
sis  and  comparison  of  the  concepts  of  space  as 
encountered  in  Western  philosophies  from  an¬ 
tiquity  to  the  speculative  theories  of  today.  In 
the  form  of  precise  and  phenomenological  in¬ 
quiries,  and  with  a  critical  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  contemporary  space  research,  the 
outlines  of  a  physic-transphysic  cosmos  ar¬ 
ranged  on  different  spatial  levels  are  presented 
to  us.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  some  of 
Hedwig  Conrad-Martius’s  speculations  and 
ideas  might  indeed  be  of  value  in  the  fields  of 
physics,  metaphysics,  and  religion  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned  with  our  spatial  world  and 
its  interpretation. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dakota  State  College 

**  Friedrich  Dessauer.  JVas  ist  der  Mensch? 
Die  vier  Fragen  des  Immanuel  Kant. 
Frankfurt.  a.M.  Knecht.  1959.  88  pages, 
m.  5.80  dm. 

This  booklet  is  apparently  the  work  of  a  ma¬ 
ture  mind,  even  though  it  may  not  contain 
much  that  is  new  or  particularly  interesting 
to  one  habitually  engaged  in  thinking.  But  it 
may  be  useful  to  a  modest  reader  as  a  first 
introduction  to  philosophical  problems.  The 
second  half  of  the  bmklet  contains  short 
sketches  and  portraits  of  some  selected  philoso¬ 
phers,  Heraklitus,  Plato,  Augustin,  Allxrt, 
Nicolaus  Cusanus,  Descartes.  Leibniz,  Kant, 
Jaspers,  and  a  few  others.  These  lives  may  be 
suggestive  to  those  who  first  hear  about  them 
from  Dessauer. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Martin  Foss.  Abstral(tion  und  Wirl{lich- 
\eit.  Bern.  Francke.  1959.  152  pages.  14.50 
Sw.  fr. 

Martin  Foss  is  well  known  for  his  writings  on 
metaphysics  which  arc  published  both  in  Eur¬ 
ope  and  the  United  States.  He  is  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  falsification  of  Reality,  an 


outcome  of  the  dichotomy  of  abstract  thought 
versus  existence.  For  him  the  entire  sphere 
of  cognition  and  experience  forms  a  common 
denominator  of  mutually  enriching  vital 
forces.  Art,  religion  (Christianity),  love,  and 
ethics  propel  man  in  his  eternal  quest  to 
utilize  abstract  thought  in  the  construction 
of  a  significant  life.  Abstraction  by  itself  is 
only  symbolic.  Tfie  chapter  on  “Value  and 
Creation”  should  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
acsthctician.  Here  Foss  demonstrates  quite 
original  and  astounding  insights  into  the  es¬ 
sential  structures  which  form  the  bases  of 
painting,  music,  and  the  drama.  This  work 
is  a  must  for  the  idealist. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

^  Gustav  E.  Muller.  Hegel:  Den\geschichte 
eines  Lebendigen.  Bern.  Francke.  1959. 
416  pages,  ill.  8  plates.  38  Sw.  fr. 
Gustav  E.  Muller’s  Hegel  biography  is  re¬ 
markable  for  two  reasons.  It  brings  Hegel  the 
man  to  life  as  never  before,  and  it  shows  the 
philosophical  development  of  Hegel  in  a  pre¬ 
cise  and  all-inclusive  form.  Besides  this,  too, 
Hegel  is  brought  into  context  with  our  own 
time  in  such  a  way  that  he  really  appears  as 
the  immortal  philosopher  par  excellence.  Of 
course  we  may  not  always  agree  with  Muller’s 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  some  of  Hegel’s 
philosophic  and  intellectual  developments, 
but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  presentation 
of  new  views  and  of  new  insights  into  Hegel’s 
world  and  achievements  which  Muller  makes. 
The  large  amount  of  new  material  and  of  re¬ 
cently  discovered  documents  which  have  been 
used  by  this  author  to  make  the  biography  an 
authentic  and  authoritative  one  is  astonishing. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  this  book  in  its  fluid 
style,  and  to  be  enticed  by  it  into  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  Hegel  is  still  alive  beyond  the 
actual  span  of  his  interesting  life  of  yesterday, 
and  that  he  will  always  be  alive. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dakota  State  College 

**  Adolf  Sperl.  Melanchton  zwischen  Hu- 
manismus  und  Reformation.  Ernst  Wolf, 
ed.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1959.  204  pages. 
13.50  dm. 

This  volume  represents  a  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  version  of  the  author’s  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion,  submitted  originally  to  the  Evangelical- 
Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Tu¬ 
bingen  in  1958.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  that  Melanchthon’s  life  and  work 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  Hu¬ 
manism  and  Reformation.  This  well  known 
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truism  is  then  implemented  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  problem  of  “traditionalism”  as  it 
affects  the  speculation  of  the  main  representa¬ 
tives  in  both  historical  movements.  The  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  both  Melanchthon  and  some 
of  the  leading  Christian  Humanists  to  balance 
tradition  and  progress  are  best  exemplified  in 
the  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (with 
prefaces  by  Erasmus)  of  1516,  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 

The  Schrijttheologie  of  Luther  as  much  as 
that  of  Erasmus  rejects  the  theological  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  waning  Middle  Ages  as  devia¬ 
tions  from  a  sound  understanding  of  both 
Scripture  and  tradition.  Agreement  on  this 
one  (important)  point  should,  of  course,  not 
obscure  the  major  differences  which  separate 
Luther  and  Erasmus  in  most  other  respects. 
What  our  author  is  chiefly  concerned  with  is 
the  demonstration  of  Melanchthon’s  position 
as  mediator  and  irenic  conciliator,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  precise  definition  of  his  specific 
form  of  “traditionalism”  as  against  its  Roman 
Catholic  counterpart,  on  the  other.  According 
to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  it  is  the  Church 
and  its  teaching  office  which  define  what  con¬ 
stitutes  “tradition.”  According  to  Melanch- 
thon,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  eruditiores 
Patres  as  embodied  in  the  Symbola  et  saniores 
Synodi  of  the  early  Church  which  defines 
“tradition.”  Thus  Melanchthon  holds  that  the 
preservation  and  enunciation  of  the  “Eternal 
Gospel”  in  the  Church  is  secured  only  as  long 
as  the  Ecclesia  and  the  individual  Christian 
are  allowed  in  tota  aeternitate  eandem  can- 
tilenam  canere. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Wilhelm  Herzog.  Grosse  Gestalten  der 

Geschichte.  I:  Altertum  und  Renaissance. 

Bern.  Francke.  1959.  314  pages.  14.80  dm. 
The  author  of  the  forty  short  biographies  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume  has  been  a  prominent 
and  rather  controversial  literary  figure  in  the 
German  world  for  some  fifty  years.  His  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  present  work  is,  as  he  explains  in 
the  preface,  to  follow  in  Diderot’s  footsteps 
and  in  a  “Critical  Encyclopedia”  to  present  a 
different  picture  of  prominent  figures  from 
that  found  in  the  usual  handbooks.  In  the 
few  biographies  from  the  ancient  world  he  is 
either  quite  conventional  (Catullus,  Catiline) 
or  one-sidedly  wrong  (Aeschylus).  He  is  at  his 
best  in  the  Renaissance;  for  concentrated  bit¬ 
terness  and  vituperative  intensity  his  sketch 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI  can  be  equalled  only  by 
that  of  his  son  Cesare  Borgia.  Erasmus, 
Michelangelo  and  Montaigne  are  also  memor¬ 


able,  sketched  with  deep  sympathy  and  pene¬ 
tration.  An  anti-clericalism  a  la  Diderot  and  a 
passionate  hatred  of  Fascism  and  Nazism  lend 
pungency  and  bite  to  his  ironic  epigrammatic 
style.  He  is  very  exciting  reading  in  short 
stretches. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

**  Frank  Thiess.  Die  griechischen  Kaiser: 

Die  Geburt  Europas.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1959. 

928  pages,  ill.  -j-  15  plates  -f-  13  maps. 
The  author,  romancier  and  historian  in  one, 
working  on  the  broad  canvas  of  earlier  By¬ 
zantine  history  (sixth-eighth  centuries),  knows 
how  to  put  his  great  literary  talent  to  the  best 
historiographical  use  and  leads  history  home 
to  the  humanities.  He  digs  deeply  and  re¬ 
sourcefully  into  the  horn  of  plenty  of  the 
fabulous  East  Roman  Empire. 

Thiess,  like  Pirenne,  sees  in  the  outcome  of 
the  Eastern  clash  of  forces  the  key  to  the  real 
end  of  antiquity  and  the  real  birth  of  a  new 
Europe.  Much  in  the  work  is  also  educative 
to  the  spectator  of  the  present  East-West  strug¬ 
gle.  Finally,  emphasis  on  the  transience  of 
human  institutions  arising  out  of  revolution 
and  violence  reminds  one  sharply  of  Ber- 
diaev’s  historical  existentialism. 

This  huge  epic  work,  profusely  illustrated 
and  equipped  with  excellent  maps,  will  tempt 
the  layman  to  browse  beyond  it  for  more 
pabulum  of  the  incomparable  Byzantine 
civilization. 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Franz  Miltner.  Ephesos.  Wien.  Deuticke. 

1958.  140  pages,  ill.  -f-  2  maps.  162  s. 
The  archeological  history  of  any  city  always 
has  its  fascinations,  but  when  it  concerns  a 
city  with  associations  like  Ephesus,  the  com¬ 
plete  review  of  the  various  stages  of  growth 
is  to  be  doubly  welcomed.  Painstakingly  and 
yet  succinctly,  Miltner  traces  the  remains  of 
the  city  through  two  thousand  years,  from  its 
colonization  by  the  Greeks,  through  the 
Roman  conquest  and  Christian  conversion, 
up  to  its  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  Arab 
hordes  and  eventual  economic  decline  early 
in  the  second  millenium  of  our  era.  Much  of 
this  development  is  clearly  portrayed  by  the 
numerous  illustrations  in  the  work,  and  the 
text  itself  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
familiar  dry-as-dust  archeological  report.  Milt- 
ner’s  writing  radiates  a  personal  warmth  which 
leads  the  reader  gently  through  the  ruins,  just 
as  a  trusted  and  agreeable  friend  might  do, 
pointing  up  the  highlights  in  the  city’s  chron- 
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ology  as  seen  in  the  Austrian  excavations  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  thi.c  book  is  not  conde¬ 
scending:  it  proffers  astute  schdarship  and 
exacts  the  reader’s  careful  attention,  even 
though  it  is  not  in  the  least  boring.  This  rare 
combination  of  simple  style  and  skilled  re¬ 
search  presented  in  so  amiable  a  manner  will 
endear  Miltner’s  tome  to  readers  of  every 
general  cultured  line  of  interest. 

Richard  /.  Browne 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Margareta  Hudig-Frey.  Manzoni.  Dich- 
ter,  Denker,  Patriot.  Bern.  Francke.  1958. 
144  pages  +  4  plates.  11.80  Sw.  fr. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  data  in  this  compact, 
though  not  superficial  biography  of  Alessan¬ 
dro  Manzoni.  Avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  involve¬ 
ment  in  contemporary  controversies  about 
Manzoni’s  role  as  the  leading  literary  figure 
of  the  romantic  movement  in  Milan,  the  au¬ 
thor  concentrates  on  his  life  and  works,  which 
she  px>rtrays  against  a  historical  and  intellec¬ 
tual  background,  especially  the  Risorgimento 
movement.  Though  this  is  a  well-written  and 
carefully  arranged  book,  the  brevity  of  some 
of  the  twenty-one  chapters — several  are  half 
a  page  or  little  more  than  one  page  long — 
interferes  with  the  continuity  of  the  biogra¬ 
phy.  The  student  of  comparative  literature 
will  specially  prize  the  many  references  to 
French,  English,  and  German  writers  and 
poets. 

Dagobert  de  Levie 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Heinz  Becker.  Der  Fall  Heine-Meyerbeer. 
Berlin.  De  Gruyter,  1958.  149  pages.  18 
dm. 

In  the  days  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  poet-jour¬ 
nalist  Heine  and  the  undisputed  ruler  of  grand 
opera,  Meyerbeer,  were  no  doubt  the  most  re¬ 
markable  German  expatriates  on  the  Parisian 
musico-literary  scene.  The  deterioration  of 
their  mutual  relations  from  warm  friendship 
into  one  of  the  better  known  public  feuds  of 
the  Romantic  era  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
passionate  historical  controversy  ever  since. 
Largely  under  the  influence  of  Wagnerian 
prejudice  Meyerbeer  has  usually  been  made 
to  look  like  the  villain,  except  that  the  Nazi 
years  brought  indiscriminate  discredit  to  both 
antagonists. 

With  exemplary  scholarship  the  present 
author  opposes  to  racial  prejudice,  historical 
half-truths,  and  wilful  exaggerations  hitherto 
unexplored  documentary  evidence  which 
clearly  points  to  Heine’s  questionable  journal¬ 


istic  ethics  and  open  blackmail  as  responsible 
for  Meyerbeer’s  outrage.  And  yet,  considering 
the  general  financial  finagling  current  among 
authors,  actors,  and  musicians  at  a  time  when 
opora  was  both  an  art  and  a  business,  Heine’s 
seemingly  shameless  demands  upon  the  anx¬ 
ious  composer  were  by  no  means  out  of  line 
with  the  shady  manipulations  of  other  critics 
and  feuilletonists.  Incredible  as  it  may  appoar 
today,  these  were  part  and  parcel  of  an  intri¬ 
cate  artistic  economy  which  proved  ultimately 
to  have  been  of  far  greater  social  than  aesthetic 
significance.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  who  so 
shrewdly  traces  the  differences  in  upbringing 
and  aspirations  which  separated  these  two 
early  artistic  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
emancipation  movement  from  the  outset  pays 
relatively  little  attention  to  that  very  sp)ecial 
cultural  atmosphere  within  which  the  later 
Heine-Meyerbeer  drama  unfolded. 

As  it  stands,  this  well  written  essay  pains¬ 
takingly  redresses  a  great  historical  injustice. 
Moreover,  even  though  partially  deprived  of 
its  broader  context,  the  episode  of  which  it 
gives  such  a  systematic  account  furnishes  some 
fascinating  insights  into  the  web  of  intrigues 
that  surrounded  the  artistic  life  of  ’"ourgeois 
France. 

Alexander  L.  Ringer 

University  of  Illinois 

Theodore  Haecker.  Tag-  und  Nach- 
biicher,  1939-1945.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  3rd 
ed.,  1959.  334  pages.  12  dm. 

TTte  world  has  seldom  been  so  moved  by  the 
publication  of  a  book  as  it  was  by  the  novel 
of  Boris  Pasternak,  coming  as  a  veritable 
revelation  out  of  Soviet  Russia.  Poetry,  prose, 
and  px)litical  elements  blend  with  theological 
and  philosophical  passages.  No  such  novel 
ever  came  out  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Dol{tor 
Faustus,  written  in  exile,  is  somewhat  less  of 
a  great  novel  than  Doctor  Zhivago.  What 
were  written,  however,  were  some  excellent 
diaries  abounding  in  theological-philosophical 
observations.  Jiinger,  Hardaub,  Loerke  are 
some  of  the  authors,  but  more  important  than 
these  may  turn  out  to  be  the  Protestant  Jochen 
Kleppwr  (see  p.  67)  and  the  Catholic  Theodore 
Haecker.  Haecker’s  diaries  are  actually  a  col¬ 
lection  of  aphorisms  which  only  on  occasion 
echo  events  of  the  day.  He  writes  with  an 
unerring  awareness  of  the  value  of  words  re¬ 
miniscent  of  a  Karl  Kraus  and  quite  as  cut¬ 
ting:  “Die  Deutschen  graben  vielen  Volkern 
Gruben,  und  in  alle  werden  sie  fallen.  Sic 
schaufcln  sich  cin  grossdcutsches  Grab.”  On 
the  whole,  this  searching  Christian  is  less 
px^cmical  than  just.  His  opposition  to  Hitler 
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is  clcar<ut  from  the  beginning:  “In  Wahrheit 
entscheidet  abcr  iiber  den  Wert  des  Menschen 
oder  einer  Politik  das  Wie.  Die  Revolution, 
die  das  Christentum  gebracht,  ist  die  des  Wie” 
(a  statement  with  which  Pasternak  would  have 
wholeheartedly  agreed).  Haecker’s  diaries  are 
without  the  slightest  doubt  one  of  the  classical 
texts  of  modern  German  letters,  presented 
here  in  a  most  handsome  edition. 

Ivor  Ivas!^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Wilhelm  Herzog.  Menschen,  denen  ich  be- 
gegnete.  Bern.  Francke.  1959.  494  pages, 
ill.  +  32  plates.  24.50  Sw.  fr. 

Herzog  wrote  a  life  of  Kleist,  a  book  and  a  play 
about  Dreyfus,  and  political  manifestos  and 
articles,  largely  as  editor  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  At  present  he  is  working  on  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  historical  figures.  Some  of  these, 
whom  he  met  personally,  appear  in  this  book. 
They  are  largely  theorists  like  Lenin,  Trotzky, 
Barbusse,  Bertrand  Russell,  Rathenau,  Ram¬ 
say  MacDonald,  or  literary  figures  like  Wede¬ 
kind,  Romain  Rolland,  Gide,  Werfel,  Rilke, 
Heinrich  and  Thomas  Mann,  and  Thoma. 

Intimate  revelations  are  absent.  Herzog 
writes  objectively  and  as  a  historian.  His  ad¬ 
mirable  character  is  beyond  doubt,  but  his 
naivete  strikes  even  himself  in  retrospect.  To¬ 
gether  with  Kurt  Eisner  and  a  few  other  such 
trusting  intellectuals  of  good  intention,  but 
utterly  lacking  in  contact  with  the  people,  he 
fell  heir  to  the  Bavarian  government  by  de¬ 
fault.  The  people  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
because  they  had  not  concerned  themselves 
with  power  and  force.  There  was  no  Trotzky 
among  them.  The  same  lack  of  realism  is  man¬ 
ifest  throughout  the  book.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
author’s  chief  pride,  though  he  must  know 
that  the  most  noble  enthusiasm  and  convic¬ 
tions  are  inadequate  except  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Herzog  seems  to  have  had  no  emotional  re¬ 
lations  toward  any  of  the  men  he  discusses. 
There  is  no  atmosphere  to  these  lives.  All  that 
went  on  was  limited  to  program  and  paper  and 
talking  in  bars  and  clubs.  This  may  be  what 
Tonnies  called  the  change  from  Gemeinschajt 
to  Gesellschaft,  but  it  also  indicates  the  life  of 
the  man  who  cannot  take  any  risks.  I  belong  to 
several  families,  villages,  and  towns  on  two 
continents  and  cannot  be  objective  about  every¬ 
thing.  Neither  can  Herzog,  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  about  this  side  of  his  life.  Yet  it  would 
be  far  more  interesting.  For  he  is  alive.  So 
alive  that  he  simply  had  to  fly  to  Lambarene 
to  meet  Schweitzer!  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 


^  Kurt  Ihlenfeld.  Freundschaft  mit  Jochen 
Klepper.  Witten.  Eckart.  1958.  157  pages. 
Jochen  Klepper’s  important  contribution  to 
German  literature  during  the  years  1933-1943 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  With 
the  publication  of  his  diaries,  Unter  dem 
Schatten  deiner  Fliigel  (1956)  and  Vber- 
windung  (1958),  also  his  novels  and  religious 
poems  may  be  seen  now  more  clearly  in  the 
context  of  his  intensely  tragic  life.  Klepper’s 
close  friend  and  publisher  of  his  “Kyrie”- 
fx»cms,  Kurt  Ihlenfeld,  has  collected  different 
papers  and  articles  written  by  him  about 
Klepper  into  a  first  booklet  on  the  Silesian 
writer.  Much  of  it  is  repetitious  due  to  Ihlen- 
feld’s  decision  not  to  coordinate  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  different  texts,  but  some  new  bio¬ 
graphical  facts  are  revealed.  The  most  detailed 
and  valuable  of  Ihlenfeld’s  articles  is  entided 
“Dichter  der  Kirche,”  which  actually  amounts 
to  a  very  valuable  chronicle  of  the  sudden 
renascence  of  the  German  “Kirchenleid”  in 
the  Thirties.  Ivor  Ivash^ 

St.  Olaf  College 

^  Carl  Seelig.  W anderungen  mit  Robert 
Walser.  St.  Gallen.  Tschudy.  n.d.  163 
pages.  9.75  Sw.  fr. 

Robert  Walser  is  the  master  of  short  prose; 
in  it,  he  gives  voice  and  heart  to  humble,  hard¬ 
ly  noticed,  common  things  of  daily  life.  He  is 
like  a  small  child  for  whom  every  impression 
is  overwhelmingly  new,  and  who  stands  in 
wonder  and  awe  before  things  he  does  not 
understand.  Without  much  formal  education, 
he  spent  his  life  as  a  tramp,  camping  here  or 
there  in  extreme  poverty  and  self-effacement; 
the  money  which  he  earned  through  his  prose- 
poems — and  they  were  published  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  all  over  the  German¬ 
speaking  world — he  invested  in  alcohol.  From 
1929  until  1956,  he  was  a  patient  in  various 
insane  asylums.  All  this  time  he  not  only  did 
not  write  any  more  but  also  did  not  want  to 
hear  or  speak  about  his  books. 

Carl  Seelig  was  his  one  and  only  friend  to¬ 
wards  whom  he  opened  his  otherwise  bottled 
up  rich  inner  life  on  long  and  passionate  hik¬ 
ing  trips  away  from  his  asylum.  These  wander¬ 
ings  with  Robert  Walser,  exceedingly  well 
written,  charming,  and  entertaining,  arc  a 
very  valuable  key  to  this  interesting  poet. 

Their  conversation  is  mostly  concerned 
with  literature;  but  Walscr’s  outbursts  about 
his  own  Swiss  people.  Hitler,  or  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  as  remarkable  as  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Peter  Goldammer,  ed.  Der  Briejwechsel 
zw'tschcn  Theodor  Storm  und  Gottfried 
Keller.  Berlin,  Aufbau.  1960.  253  pages. 
8.10  dm. 

“Lebensbejahende  Diesseitigkeit,”  writes 
Goldammer,  was  the  foundation  of  Keller’s 
and  Storm’s  lives,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  recur¬ 
ring  motif  of  all  their  works.  The  fifty-nine 
letters,  written  between  March  27,  1877  and 
December  9,  1887,  are,  as  the  short  yet  in¬ 
formative  introduction  suggests,  an  expression 
of  Altersfreundschaft.  The  letters  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order. 

Keller  and  Storm,  compared  by  Goldammer 
in  the  light  of  their  “Peripherie-German- 
entum,”  project  through  an  exchange  of 
thoughts  a  great  perception  into  the  meaning 
of  their  works.  But  the  letters,  mostly  literary 
in  nature,  deal  likewise  with  literary  theories 
in  general  and  with  the  words  of  many  con¬ 
temporary  writers  in  particular.  They  are  a 
literary  mirror  of  their  time. 

Tlie  book  will  be  of  great  help  in  advanced 
studies  and  research  because  each  letter  is 
augmented  (pp.  181-242)  with  scholarly  ref¬ 
erences  and  explanatory  notes.  /.  W.  Dyck, 
University  of  Waterloo  (Ontario) 

*  Johannes  Beer,  ed.  Der  Romanfiihrer. 
IX-XI.  Stuttgart.  Hiersemann.  1958,  1959, 
1960.  viii  -f-  388,  viii  -j-  375,  viii  4*  383 
pages.  36,  36,  38  dm. 

These  three  volumes  of  what  is  intended  as 
a  complete  guide  to  current  novelistic  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  world  encompass  summaries  of 
novels  in  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  English  (from  Britain  and 
America).  A  final  volume  summarizing  Slavic 
and  Scandinavian  contributions  is  to  appear 
later.  Within  the  scope  of  each  national  liter¬ 
ary  grouping,  authors  are  treated  alphabet¬ 
ically:  summaries  of  their  novels  are  given 
in  the  chronological  order  of  publication.  Very 
rarely  is  the  total  output  of  a  novelist  included 
in  the  summaries — the  principle  of  selection 
followed  seems  to  be  whether  or  not  the  given 
works  were  translated  into  German.  Luckily 
this  circumstance  seems  to  cover,  for  most 
authors,  their  best  work.  Works  not  translated 
are  mentioned  in  a  footnote-like  repertory  fol¬ 
lowing  the  summaries  which  arc,  it  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  all  given  in  German,  with  relevant 
key-quotations  (when  used)  excerpted  from 
translations  into  German. 

Insofar  as  a  summary  of  a  creative  novelistic 
work  can  be  objective,  these  resumes  qualify 
for  that  adjective.  No  critical  judgments  or 
value  judgments  arc  included,  and  a  brave 
attempt  is  made  to  relate  only  the  plot  and 


action,  leaving  ideas  to  aptly  chosen  quotations 
from  the  work  itself.  Biographic  information 
concerning  each  author  is  given  in  brief  epi¬ 
tome  under  his  alphabetical  listing.  Tfie 
editors’  only  excursion  into  critical  judgment 
is  made  when  they  classify  each  novel  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  system  of  categories  (i.c.,  social 
novel,  psychological  novel,  family  novel,  etc.). 
Here  their  work  can  lead  to  misunderstand¬ 
ings  because  it  is  based  upon  purely  thematic 
criteria:  Truman  Capote’s  Other  Voices, 
Other  Rooms  is  a  Kindheits-Roman  by  virtue 
of  dealing  with  childhood  problems;  Margaret 
Kennedy’s  The  Constant  Nymph,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  Kiinstlerroman  because  Lewis  Dodd 
is  a  composer.  Caveant  librarians! 

Tfiese  sometimes  erroneous  categorizations, 
however,  represent  relatively  minor  lapses  in 
what  is  otherwise  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
working  method.  As  far  as  these  volumes  of 
the  Romanfiihrer  go,  they  make  highly  useful 
works  of  reference  for  students,  librarians,  and 
scholars,  presenting,  as  they  do,  plot  oudines 
of  all  the  most  important  novels  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  literatures  considered.  What  strikes 
this  reviewer  as  distressing,  however,  is  that 
the  editors  of  this  work  could  have  gone 
much  further  than  they  have,  with  litde 
trouble  and  expense,  to  make  their  work  im¬ 
measurably  more  useful  than  it  is.  How  much 
printer’s  ink  would  have  been  consumed,  for 
instance,  in  adding  to  the  biWiographical  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  novel’s  title  and  copyright  date  in 
the  original  language  the  name  of  its  first 
publisher  and  of  his  city.?  That  way,  the  Ger¬ 
man  (and  non-German)  users  of  these  vol¬ 
umes  would  know  where  to  find  the  author’s 
original  work,  if  they  felt  so  disposed.  How 
much  (or  how  little)  labor  would  have  gone 
into  the  compiling  of  a  brief  critical  bibli¬ 
ography  for  each  author  listed,  so  that  his 
readers,  assuming  they  have  gone  beyond  the 
Romanfiihrer  to  the  work  itself,  could  profit 
by  some  critical  guidance?  Given  complete 
bibliographical  listings  and  a  brief  critical  ap¬ 
paratus,  these  reference  works  would  exchange 
their  worth  of  solid  help>ers  to  the  German 
reader  for  one  of  truly  international  rank. 
They  would  then  merit  a  place,  for  instance, 
in  the  main  reference  room  of  all  American 
university  libraries  rather  than  being  a  worth¬ 
while  acquisition  only  for  German  or  Com¬ 
parative  Literature  holdings.  W.  B.  F. 

^  Lexikon  der  Weltliteratur  im  20.  Jahr- 

hundert.  I:  A-J.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Herder. 

1960.  vi  -f-  548  2<ol.  pages  +  44  plates. 

84  dm. 

This  first  volume  of  a  work  to  be  completed 
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by  a  second  volume  in  the  spring  of  1961  al¬ 
ready  gives  a  good  indication  of  the  excellence 
of  what  may  very  well  become  a  standard 
reference  work  for  students  of  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  literature.  Without  restricting  itself  to 
bio-bibliographic  information  about  the  lead¬ 
ing  writers  and  poets  of  our  century,  this 
Lexicon  furnishes  its  readers,  in  addition, 
with  articles  devoted  to  specific  national  litera¬ 
tures  and  with  essays  concerned  with  relevant 
literary,  poetic,  and  philosophical  terms.  The 
work  thus  combines  the  functions  of  a  bio¬ 
graphical  repertory,  a  world  literatures  sur¬ 
vey,  and  a  dictionary  of  poetics. 

In  all  three  of  these  functions  it  succeeds 
admirably.  Articles  on  individual  writers  arc 
superlatively  documented  with  tides  and  dates 
of  works,  as  well  as  with  a  short  bibliography 
of  relevant  secondary  sources.  Throughout,  key 
scholarly  and  critical  sources  are  used  as  the 
basis  for  evaluating  a  given  author’s  achieve¬ 
ment.  For  particularly  influential  literary 
figures,  statements  by  their  outstanding  critics 
arc  quoted  in  full  and  appended  to  the  article. 
The  articles  on  nation^  literatures  are  well 
designed,  by  their  respective  authors,  to  give 
a  maximum  amount  of  information  in  a 
minimum  of  printed  lines.  Here,  biases  arc 
unavoidable  and  do  occur  (the  article  on  Ger¬ 
man  twentieth  century  literature  undervalues 
or  hurries  over  the  destruction  of  literary  val¬ 
ues  in  the  Third  Reich;  the  article  on  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  tends  to  give  Southern  literary 
movements  an  even  greater  emphasis  than 
they  deserve).  Yet,  by  and  large,  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  roster  of  survey-article  authors  and 
their  scholarly  excellence  vouchsafe  a  high 
degree  of  objectivity.  The  essays  dealing  with 
movements  or  currents  of  ideas  arc  character¬ 
ized  throughout  by  a  learned  yet  lucid  quality. 

If  tbc  promise  given  by  Volume  I  of  the 
Lexicon  is  fulfilled  by  an  equally  outstanding 
second  volume,  the  present  publisher  might 
well  consider  bringing  out  English  and 
French-language  editions  of  this  compre¬ 
hensive  and  in  its  way  unique  reference  work 
on  contemporary  literature,  in  order  to  give 
it  the  universal  circulation  it  may  deserve. 

W.  B.  F. 

M  K 


**  Franz  Anselm  Schmitt.  Stoff-und  Motiv- 
geschichte  der  deutschen  Uteratur.  Berlin. 
Dc  Gruyter.  1959.  x  -f-  226  pages.  35  dm. 
This  bibliography  by  the  diligent  compiler  of 
Beruj  und  Arbeit  in  deutscher  Erzahlung  is 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  Kurt  Bauer- 
horst’s  Bibliographic  der  Stoff-und  Motiv- 
geschichte  der  deutschen  Uteratur  (1932). 

The  coverage  of  topics  is  impressive  to  tbc 
point  of  being  sometimes  bewildering,  and 
the  number  of  periodicals  processed  exhaustive 
enough  to  make  it  tough  going  to  identify 
them  readily  through  their  abbreviations.  The 
accumulation  of  data  and  especially  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  Stichworter  (some  definitely  unex¬ 
pected)  is  doubtless  scholarly  in  the  somewhat 
heavy  meaning  the  word  has  acquired  in  Ger¬ 
man  connotation.  As  Stoffe,  Motive,  Charac¬ 
ter  e,  and  Autoren  appear  in  unsystematic  al¬ 
phabetical  arrangement,  and  books,  disserta¬ 
tions,  periodical  articles,  and  monographs  are 
being  given  the  same  emphasis  in  type  and 
space,  the  user  will  have  to  call  on  his  own 
discrimination.  Through  no  fault  of  the  com¬ 
piler  who,  after  all,  can  list  only  what  is  avail¬ 
able,  many  entries  make  for  a  feeling  of 
futility  and  downright  childishness  regarding 
certain  gists  and  trends  in  contemporary  Ut- 
eraturwissenschajt.  In  view  of  what  is  generally 
known  to  be  available  in  the  form  of  topically 
pertinent  comment,  it  is  somewhat  disturbing 
to  note  what  the  compiler  docs  not  list  under 
important  Stichworter,  such  as,  e.g.,  A^ade- 
miCer,  AH{ohol,  Antisemitismus ,  Brot,  Biirger- 
krieg,  and  many  others  from  A  to  Z  repre¬ 
sented  by  only  one  entry!  There  is  nothing 
at  all  on  Emigrant  nor,  for  that  matter,  on 
Blut-und  Boden — and  as  we  know  that  there 
is  considerable  pertinent  (and  impertinent) 
literature  on  both,  this  causes  even  more  won¬ 
der  than,  for  instance,  the  omission  of  such 
names  as  Petersen,  Finder,  von  Grolmann, 
and  even  Griindel  and  Br.  Christiansen,  under 
the  important  heading  Generationsproblem. 

Occasionally  useful  and  often  helpful,  in¬ 
deed,  but  erratic  and  arbitrary,  and  tbcrcforc 
inviting  caution. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

M  M 
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Damaso  Alonso,  Stephen  Reckert.  Vida 
y  obra  de  Medrano.  II :  Edicion  crttica  de  sus 
obras.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  In- 
vcstigaciones  Cientificas.  1958.  432  pages 
-f-  8  plates.  150  ptas. 

Reckert  and  Alonso  now  collaborate  on  the 
second  volume  of  an  edition  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Medrano,  the  first  half  of  which 
Alonso  brought  out  alone  in  1948.  The  first 
portion  studied  the  life  and  works  of  Medrano; 
the  present  volume  establishes  definitive  text 
and  analyzes  individual  compositions.  Sources 
of  the  text  are  (1)  Mss.  3888  (old  M-82)  and 
3783  (old  M-401),  Biblioteca  Nacional  de 
Madrid;  (2)  the  Palermo  edition  (1617); 
and  (3)  Segunda  parte  del  romancero  general 
y  flor  de  diversa  poesta  (1605).  Criteria  for 
preference  of  version  are  stated  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  The  annotations  provide  optimum 
utility  to  both  scholar  and  student.  For  each 
composition  they  usually  follow  this  plan: 
(1)  exegesis;  (2)  sources;  (3)  analysis  of 
aesthetic  affect  according  to  traditional  theory 
of  rhetoric  and  poetics  and  according  to  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  levels  of  syntax  and  semantics.  The 
latter  process  is  a  close  application  of  principles 
established  by  Alonso  and  Bousono  in  Sets 
colas  en  la  expresion  literaria  espanola  (1951). 

This  kind  of  text,  suitable  for  teaching  and 
research,  partially  fills  a  need  long  felt  in  pen¬ 
insular  poetry,  one  not  relieved  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  many  so-called  definitive  editions, 
really  slave  reprints. 

Dwight  O.  Chambers 
Fresno  State  College 

*  Enrique  Anderson  Imbert.  El  cuento 
espahol.  Buenos  Aires.  Columba.  1959. 
48  pages. 

This  pedagogical  oudine  consists  of  two  sec¬ 
tions,  (1)  a  history  of  the  cuento,  term  and 
form,  in  Spain;  (2)  an  appendix  of  twenty 
biographies  of  more  or  less  contemporary 
cuento  authors.  The  first  chapter  Anderson 
dedicates  to  a  definition  of  the  cuento;  this 
discussion  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
question,  “When  is  prose  fiction  novela,  when 
cuento?”  Like  previous  nonstructural  defini¬ 
tions  it  does  not  reliably  separate  the  two 
genres.  A  second  chapter  traces  the  history  of 
the  cuento  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the 
nineteenth  century;  seven  succeeding  chap¬ 
ters  carry  its  development  through  1959.  Of 


the  twenty  authors  whose  names  appear  in  the 
appendix  of  biographies,  Unamuno  has  the 
earliest  birthdate.  Ignacio  Aldecoa  is  the 
youngest.  Contempnjraries  for  whom  critical 
material  is  scarce  for  many  students  are  Jose 
Corrales  Egea,  Francisco  Aleman  Sainz,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Garcia  Pavon,  Jorge  Campos,  Alonso 
Zamora  Vicente,  and  Aldecoa.  The  biWiog- 
raphy  is  a  model  of  inclusiveness;  critical  and 
anthological  material  cover  every  century  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  twentieth.  Happily  it  lists 
anthologies  such  as  Shoemaker’s  Cuentos  de 
la  joven  generacion  in  which  the  earliest  story 
dates  from  1952.  This  book  seems  indispens¬ 
able  for  the  student  specializing  in  Spanish. 

Dwight  O.  Chambers 

Fresno  State  College 

**  Alberto  Zum  Felde.  Indice  critico  de  la 
literatura  hispano-americana.  II:  La  nor- 
rativa.  Mexico.  Guarania.  1959.  517  pages. 
$50  m/mex. 

Spanish  American  prose  fiction  is  “more  na¬ 
tional  than  human”;  its  characters  are  con¬ 
ditioned  by  their  geographical  milieu.  Time 
and  again,  “nature,  not  man,  is  the  protagon¬ 
ist.”  This  in  essence  was  the  thesis  which 
emerged  from  Part  I  (Mexico,  1954)  of  Zum 
Felde’s  monumental  Indice.  It  is  illustrated 
in  the  present  five  hundred  page  volume  which 
traces  novel  and  cuento  geiires  from  romanti¬ 
cism  through  realism  and  modernism  to  sur¬ 
realism. 

Not  all  readers  will  endorse  the  author’s 
emphasis  in  every  instance.  Friends  of  James 
Gray  and  Balbina  may  wish  to  ascribe  the 
magic  of  Lynch’s  masterpiece  more  to  the  psy¬ 
chological  drama  than  to  the  charming  por¬ 
trayal  of  customs.  Some  may  wonder  if  it  is 
not  the  “dialogo  de  inmortal  amor”  rather  than 
the  idyllic  countryside  which  has  kept  Maria 
alive  for  almost  a  century.  Others  may  de¬ 
tect  in  the  volume  a  marked  stress  on  River 
Plate  authors  to  the  detriment  of  major  fig¬ 
ures  “in  the  west”  and  may  call  attention, 
for  instance,  to  Carrasquilla  whose  literary 
work  is  dismissed  without  a  single  word  of 
critical  comment.  Again,  others  may  lament 
the  conspicuous  absence  of  such  names  as 
Rulfo,  Arreola,  and  Spota. 

Those  and  other  minor  flaws  (such  as  mis¬ 
prints)  fade  into  insignificance  in  a  work 
which  awes  and  captivates  by  its  array  of  in¬ 
formative  material  based  on  prodigious  and 
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intelligent  reading  in  American  and  world 
literatures.  Kurt  L.  Levy 

University  of  Toronto 

**  Jos^  Bergamin.  Fronteras  infernales  de  la 
poesia.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1959.  222  pages. 
Since  the  tide  is  interpreted  in  a  sense  so 
broad  as  to  lose  significance,  this  book  must 
be  taken  simply  as  a  series  of  essays  on  nine 
literary  figures:  Seneca,  Dante,  Fernando  de 
Rojas,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Quevedo,  the 
Marquis  de  Sade,  Byron,  and  Nietzsche. 
Bergamin  combines  erudition  with  a  keen, 
fertile  mind  to  produce  a  number  of  startlingly 
original  ideas.  His  apparent  penchant  for 
conceits,  however,  leaves  one  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  merely  plays  with  ideas.  Like 
Andre  Gide  (who  plays  more  seriously),  he 
stimulates  radical  thoughts  on  frequendy-dis- 
cussed  topics  without  making  a  serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  guide  his  readers  to  a  sound  system 
of  thought  about  his  subject. 

The  essays  on  Spanish  authors  appear  to  be 
sounder  and  more  penetrating;  those  on  the 
non-Spaniards  more  thought-provoking. 

Janies  Ryan 
"Northeastern  University  (Mass.) 

**  Arturo  Uslar-Pietri.  Letras  y  hombres  de 
Venezuela.  Caracas,  edime.  2nd  ed.,  1958. 
349  pages. 

In  his  note  to  this,  the  second  edition  of  a  work 
which  was  first  completed  in  1948,  Uslar-Pietri 
explains  that  while  the  study  is  now  consid¬ 
erably  amplified,  it  still  has  no  pretensions  to 
being  a  complete  history  of  Venezuelan  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  rather,  according  to  the  author,  an 
outline  of  the  chronology  of  the  Venezuelan 
spirit  with  a  limited  gallery  of  silhouettes  of 
the  men  in  whom  this  spirit  is  incarnate. 

Uslar  Pietri’s  estimate  of  his  own  work  is 
becomingly  modest,  but  not  entirely  accurate, 
for  Letras  y  hombres  gives  the  impression  of 
affording  a  fairly  comprehensive  picture  of 
Venezuelan  letters  since  Colonial  times.  Use¬ 
ful  adjuncts  to  the  work  are  a  basic  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  an  index  of  authors  mentioned. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Picon  Salas’s 
Formacidn  y  proceso  de  la  literatura  vene- 
zolana,  published  in  1940,  Uslar-Pietri’s  study 
has  the  widest  scopie  of  any  available. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

Emilio  Carballido.  El  norte.  Xalapa,  Ver. 
Universidad  Veracruzana.  1958. 100  pages, 
ill. 

This  novel  is  number  three  of  the  attractively 


illustrated,  beautifully  printed  fiction  series  of 
Universidad  Veracruzana.  Its  protagonist, 
Aristeo,  is  an  opportunistic  youngster  who 
frees  himself  from  his  undesiraWe  family  by 
turning  gigolo.  Traveling  with  his  elderly 
mistress  he  meets  the  seashore,  comfort,  even 
modest  luxury,  then  complications,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  a  moment  of  liberation  from  the  gen¬ 
erous  widow  and  his  total  past. 

Emilio  Carballido  may  offer  Fran^oise 
Sagan  some  fair  competition.  He,  too,  writes 
with  a  good  deal  of  skill. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 

^  Antonio  Castro  I.eal.  El  laurel  de  San 
Lorenzo.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1959.  201  pages.  $15  m/mex. 
Collected  in  book  form  for  the  first  time,  a 
dozen  short  stories  by  Antonio  Castro  Leal 
range  from  a  magnificent  tale  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion — which  lends  its  title  to  the  book,  and 
is  outstandingly  the  best — down  to  rather 
weakly  clever  pieces,  more  narrative  essays 
than  stories.  Et  passim:  intriguing  ideas  ( vide 
the  basic  contradiction  in  Genesis)  good  flow¬ 
ing  prose,  “psychological  stories”  (i.e.,  fan¬ 
tasy  playing  over  the  abnormal),  considerable 
skill,  some  rather  satisfying  writing. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 

**  Miguel  Delibes.  La  hoja  roja.  Barcelona. 

Destino.  1959.  236  pages. 

This  latest  Delibes  novel  is  one  of  his  re¬ 
gional  anecdotal-typ)e  works,  his  other  style 
being  psychologically  realistic  and  carefidly 
plotted.  The  tide,  symlxJically  referring  to  the 
red  leaf  in  cigarette  pap)cr  books  which  warns 
that  only  a  few  pap)ers  remain,  indicates  that 
the  subject  is  the  pathetic  problem  of  old  age. 
The  life  of  the  seventy  year  old  protagonist 
is  complemented  by  that  of  the  young  country 
maid  who  tends  his  home,  and  the  needs  of 
the  two  finally  fuse  in  a  mutual  comfort.  Much 
of  the  language  is  colloquial  and  the  formless 
plot  tends  to  sharpjen  the  pxjrtrayal  of  human 
qualities,  provoking  a  generally  sympathetic 
impression. 

Judy  Linl(^ 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Emma  Dolujanofl.  Cuentos  del  desierto. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1959.  205  pages. 

Hail  to  promising  new  talent  in  indianista  lit¬ 
erature,  displaying  genuine  short-story  writ¬ 
ing  technique:  effective  delineation  in  simple, 
direct  language  of  character  and  environment, 
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suggestive  atmosphere,  dramatic  plot  and  ten¬ 
sion  blending  with  poetic  overtones  and  mov¬ 
ing  moods.  The  latter  is  exemplified  in  “Llano 
grande,’*  a  model  of  simplicity  picturing  hum¬ 
ble  lives,  or  in  “La  historia  de  Tatan,”  a 
love  mystery  based  on  illiteracy  and  fan¬ 
tasy.  The  most  powerful  stories,  such  as 
“Arriba  del  mezquite”  and  “El  pascola,”  arc 
wrapped  in  tragic  gloom  and  moral  retribu¬ 
tion.  The  author  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  hu¬ 
morist  in  other  tales  where  Indian  supersti¬ 
tion  and  soothsayers  are  involved.  Occasional 
Mayan  words  arc  explained. 

Thor  /.  Bec1{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Esteban  Salazar  Chapcla.  Desnudo  en 

Picadilly.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1959. 
338  pages. 

Salazar  Chapcla  was  already  well  known  as 
a  novelist,  literary  critic,  and  journalist  when 
he  went  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  Formerly  a  collaborator  of  El  Sol 
and  the  Revista  de  Occidente  he  now  writes 
for  the  most  important  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  Spanish  America.  Desnudo  en  Pica¬ 
dilly  develops  the  theme  of  double  identity  in 
the  person  of  its  protagonist.  Having  been 
severely  wounded  in  World  War  Two  and 
given  up  for  dead  by  his  wife  and  business 
associates,  Charles  Pirn  miraculously  recovers. 
However,  his  physical  appearance  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  changed  that  neither  his  wife  nor  his 
friends  recognize  him.  He  decides,  therefore, 
to  assume  another  name,  and  as  the  self-styled 
Australian,  George  Tilbury,  comrade  in  arms 
of  Charles  Pirn,  he  falls  heir  to  the  latter’s 
estate.  He  even  returns  to  the  real  estate  agency 
where  Charles  Pirn  used  to  work  without  be¬ 
ing  recognized.  His  wife,  Diana,  now  remar¬ 
ried,  becomes  his  mistress  and  then  reveals 
to  him  how  much  she  had  disliked  her  hus¬ 
band.  This  episode  convinces  him  that  he 
must  continue  in  his  role  as  George  Tilbury, 
since  it  gives  him  the  success  and  admiration 
denied  to  him  as  Charles  Pirn.  Only  one  per¬ 
son,  Alice,  whom  he  had  always  liked,  recog¬ 
nizes  him  and  reveals  this  as  he  asks  her  to 
marry  him.  To  find  out  how  she  discovered 
that  George  Tilbury  and  Charles  Pirn  were 
one  and  the  same  person  you  must  read  this 
novel  which,  with  its  jig-saw  puzzle  plot,  reads 
at  times  like  a  detective  story.  But  indeed  the 
novel  is  much  more  than  that,  for  it  is  a 
penetrating  psychological  study  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonist. 

The  novel  urges  us  to  re-examine  our  values 
in  assessing  others,  as  they  are  often  condi¬ 
tioned  by  shallow  social  criteria  which  ignore 


the  spiritual  qualities  that  the  physically  un¬ 
attractive  person  might  have  and  thus  create 
a  hostile  world  around  him  which  so  hounds 
him  that  he  prefers  to  reappear  under  a  new 
name  rather  than  be  reminded  of  his  former 
personality — so  distasteful  to  himself  and 
others.  Sonja  Karsen 

SI(idmore  College 

**  Sergio  Cialindo.  La  justicia  de  enero. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 
1959.  204  pages.  $17  m/mex. 

The  title  of  this  novel  is  an  old  proverb  which 
negates  the  existence  of  absolute  equity  in 
man’s  justice,  a  condition  that  stems  from  his 
natural  imperfections.  In  his  first  full-fledged 
novel,  Galindo  portrays  the  personal  lives  of 
several  Mexican  immigration  agents  who  fer¬ 
ret  out  foreign  residents  suspected  of  having 
violated  immigration  laws.  The  principal 
thread  of  the  novel  is  one  agent’s  relentless 
pursuit  of  a  French  narcotics  addict.  The  au¬ 
thor  reveals  how  the  fermentation  of  a  series 
of  unfortunate  personal  experiences  compels 
this  agent  to  circumvent  lawfully  constituted 
justice.  Galindo  deftly  intertwines  the  lives  of 
the  pursuers  and  the  pursued.  The  author’s 
style  of  writing  brings  to  mind  the  technique 
frequendy  utilized  in  movies.  The  reader’s 
interest  is  sustained  as  the  action  moves  along 
at  a  sprighdy  pace. 

Donald  W.  Bleznic\ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Dolores  Medio.  El  pez  sigue  flotando. 
Barcelona.  Destine.  1959.  252  pages.  75 
ptas. 

Lauro  Olmo.  Ayer:  27  de  octubre.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Destine.  1958.  258  pages.  75  ptas. 
A  Madrid  apartment  house  is  the  setting  for 
two  Nadal  Contest  honorable  mention  novels. 
Both  arc  episodic.  Presumably  few  Spanish 
novelists  would  know  what  to  do  with  a  close- 
knit  plot  if  they  found  one.  The  technique  of 
both  is  the  same:  chapters  devoted  to  different 
characters.  Olmo  achieves  some  unity  at  the 
end  by  showing  the  effect  on  the  different 
apartment  dwellers — the  flute-playing  Clodio 
and  Rosa,  the  plumber  Carlos  Granda,  the 
three  mysterious  ladies  in  black — by  the  fatal 
fall  of  the  janitor’s  wife  “Felisa  la  Sorda,’’ 
on  October  27th;  but  otherwise  they  arc  as 
separated  as  the  Doce  cuentos  y  uno  mas,  with 
which  he  won  the  Lcopoldo  Alas  award. 

The  Oviedo  lawyer  Dolores  Medio  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  better  bmk,  unified  by  the  attempt 
of  I..ena  Rivero  (out  of  her  1952  Nadal  win¬ 
ner  Nosotros,  los  Rivero )  to  fictionalize  those 
whom  she  can  sec  from  her  attic  apartment. 
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The  orbits  of  these  characters  impinge  on  one 
another,  but  there  is  neither  beginning  nor 
conclusion,  and  at  the  end,  the  plastic  Ash 
swims  on.  Much  of  her  story  is  told  through 
the  thoughts  of  the  characters,  given  in  par¬ 
entheses.  This  book  has  a  narrative  flow  not 
found  in  the  work  of  her  masculine  competitor. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles.  El  monje,  el 

tiempo  y  la  serpiente.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 

1959.  211  pages. 

This  book  of  seven  short,  quasi-novelistic  nar¬ 
rations  is  indeed  an  auspicious  beginning  for 
this  young,  new  writer.  He  delves  beneath 
life’s  reality  in  his  search  for  the  basic  truths 
which  motivate  man’s  behavior  and  thought. 
It  is,  then,  the  presentation  of  ideas  or  the 
creation  of  moods  rather  than  development 
of  plot  which  seems  uppermost  in  the  stories 
he  writes.  The  author  displays  a  degree  of 
sensitivity  and  perception  which  one  might 
expect  in  a  person  of  more  years.  He  com-' 
poses  in  a  simple,  smooth-flowing  style  that 
achieves  a  very  pleasant  effect.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  whether  Sainz  de  Robles  can 
utilize  his  promising  artistic  ability  to  create 
a  full-fledged  novel,  or  will  he  continue  to 
hover  between  the  short  story  and  the  novel? 

Donald  W.  Bleznic^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Tomas  Segovia.  Zamora  bajo  los  astros. 

Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1959. 

112  pages. 

The  revaluation  of  older  themes  in  the  light 
of  modern  ideas  has  long  been  a  favorite 
device  of  playwrights:  Shakespeare,  Shaw, 
Zorrilla,  Eliot,  etc.  Spanish  history  and  its 
theater  are  rich  in  such  possibilities.  In  this 
play  Tomis  Segovia  re-examines  the  events  of 
the  siege  of  Zamora  and  the  figure  of  Bellido 
Dolfos,  who  has  become  the  symbol  of  treason 
and  treachery.  Similar  to  what  Anouilh  and 
Giraudoux  have  done  with  classical  themes, 
such  as  the  Trojan  story,  Segovia  searches  for 
the  motives  behind  the  assassination  of  King 
Sancho.  We  are  presented  with  a  group  of 
conspirators  who  could  have  been  right  out 
of  the  Golden  Age  or  Romantic  theater.  Then, 
as  their  personalities  begin  to  unfold  we  find 
that  the  plot  is  really  a  framework  for  human 
studies.  Each  of  the  conspirators  has  a  different 
motive  for  wishing  to  kill  the  king:  love  and 
glory,  vengeance,  social  conscience,  fate,  etc. 
It  is  Bellido,  who  finally  must  do  the  deed, 
who  is  least  aware  of  his  reasons.  Afterwards 
he  is  confused  as  to  what  has  really  been  ac¬ 


complished,  and  the  hatred  of  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men  bafffles  him.  When  he  discovers  that  even 
the  stars  have  lied  to  him,  he  seems  no  re¬ 
course  except  to  face  his  doom  nobly.  None¬ 
theless,  this  is  much  more  a  matter  of  existen¬ 
tialist  engagement  than  of  the  old  Spanish 
sense  of  honor.  This  is  a  very  modern  play 
about  a  very  old  episode  and  points  the  way 
toward  the  utilization  of  much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  Spanish  history  for  new  analyses. 

Gregory  Rabassa 
Columbia  University 

^  Teatro  cubano  contempordneo.  Madrid. 

Aguilar.  1959.  430  pages  -f-  6  plates. 

This  volume  consists  of  six  representative 
plays  and  a  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
Cuban  theater  since  1902  to  the  present  day. 
By  way  of  introduction,  Jose  Cid  Perez  in¬ 
cludes  a  very  complete  inventory  of  the  most 
popular  Cuban  dramas,  but  fails  to  evaluate 
them  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  The 
selection  was  made  by  Dolores  Marti  de  Cid, 
who  also  was  in  charge  of  explaining  some 
local  words  and  of  writing  the  introductions 
to  the  authors  and  their  works. 

Luis  Baralt’s  Tragedia  indiana  is  the  story 
of  a  conquistador’s  wife  who  runs  away  from 
her  despotic  husband  and  becomes  the  concu¬ 
bine  of  a  native.  In  the  end,  she  and  her  hero 
are  killed  by  the  enraged  conquistador,  who 
cannot  understand  his  wife’s  refusal  to  believe 
his  pleas  of  love. 

Jose  Cid  Perez’s  Hombres  de  dos  mundos 
deals  with  the  unusual  results  that  the  strange 
behavior  of  adulterous  parents  may  have  on 
the  lives  of  their  children. 

Carlos  Felipe’s  El  travieso  Jimmy  presents 
the  recollections  and  reverie  of  an  old  man 
who,  after  many  years,  has  come  to  realize 
there  was  truth  and  wisdom  in  the  naughty 
tricks  and  meddling  of  his  friend  Jimmy. 

Renee  Potts’s  Imagtname  infinita  portrays 
the  empty  life  of  a  number  of  sophisticated 
characters  who  take  a  Caribbean  cruise  in  or¬ 
der  to  run  away  from  ennui  and  from  their 
social  obligations.  During  the  trip  these  rather 
frivolous  tourists  engage  in  trivial  conversa¬ 
tions  and  reveal  their  complete  dissatisfaction 
with  all  of  life.  In  the  end,  they  arrive  at  their 
destination  just  as  unhappy  as  they  had  been 
before. 

Jos^  A.  Ramos’s  Tembladera  is  a  series  of 
scenes  intended  to  describe  the  tragic  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  crime  perpetrated  by  a  dissipated 
and  cynical  young  man.  His  family,  also  in 
a  perfect  state  of  moral  disintegration,  cannot 
endure  such  a  burden  and  finally  collapses 
altogether. 
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Marcclo  Salinas’s  Alma  guajira  is  likewise 
made  up  of  numerous  scenes  of  vitJence,  in 
which  the  characters  do  nothing  but  quarrel 
and  show  the  indelible  scars  that  the  crime 
committed  by  the  protagonist  has  left  on  them. 

Surrounding  the  dramatic  action  of  these 
plays  there  is  some  variety  in  environmental 
conditions,  which  provides  local  color  and 
sustains  the  interest  of  the  reader.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  writers 
show  a  noticeable  preference  for  certain 
themes  based  on  illicit  love  affairs,  dissipation, 
crime,  and  violence.  Their  proclivity  to  pro¬ 
duce  theatrical  effects  seems  overdone,  and 
their  inclination  to  introduce  unnecessary 
scenes  and  poindess  lines  leads  one  to  conclude 
that  too  much  padding  was  inadvertently  used. 
Nevertheless,  this  volume  permits  the  reader 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  plays  and  writers  of  contemporary 
Cuba. 

Homero  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

**  Teatro  mexicano  contempordneo.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1959.  490  pages  -j-  6  plates.  125 
ptas. 

The  six  authors  included  in  this  anthology  are 
indeed  representative  of  both  the  vigor  and 
the  diversity  of  the  contemporary  Mexican 
theater.  Still,  the  value  of  the  anthology  might 
have  been  enhanced  if  the  compiler  had  not 
felt  obliged  to  include  four  works  which  arc 
readily  available  in  the  excellent  Teatro  mexi- 
cano  del  siglo  XX  (Letras  mexicanas):  Cc- 
Icstino  Gorostiza’s  El  color  de  nuestra  piel; 
Rodolfo  Usigli’s  El  gesticulador;  Luis  Basur- 
to’s  Cada  quien  su  vida;  and  Luisa  Joschna 
Hernindez’s  Los  frutos  catdos.  By  way  of 
compensation  on  this  score,  the  anthology  does 
contain  three  of  Villaurrutia’s  very  early  one- 
act  plays,  which  have  been  out  of  print  for 
some  time:  ^En  que  piensas?;  Parece  mentira; 
and  Sea  usted  breve.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  final  selection,  Susana  y  los  jdvenes, 
has  never  been  published  before.  This  is  a 
deceptively  naTvc  but  powerful  work  by  Jorge 
Ibargiicngoitia — in  my  opinion,  the  best  all- 
around  playwright  of  the  new  generation. 

George  G.  Wing 
University  of  California 

**  Guadalupe  Amor.  Sirviendole  a  Dios  de 
hoguera.  Mexico.  Tczondc.  1958. 61  pages. 
The  rdigious  verse  of  Guadalupe  Amor,  un¬ 
like  that  of  Domcnchina  (sec  below)  who 
wresdes  so  dramatically  with  the  great  para¬ 
doxes  of  theological  thought,  is  invaded  by  a 


vast  and  implicit  acceptance  of  divinity  and 
its  works  (“Mi  hambre  de  cternidad  .  .  .  y 
Dios  mi  aislada  verdad”).  The  tenor  of  her 
poetry  discovers  what  is  concrete  less  in  the 
circumference  of  abstract  argument  and  misery 
of  endurance  than  in  a  joyful  reliance  upon 
life  as  it  is.  The  struggle  of  men  with  cruel 
times,  pressure  within  and  resistance  without, 
surges,  in  her  terms,  into  the  single  function¬ 
ing  fact  of  Life  itself,  God-given.  She  is  curi¬ 
ously,  grandly  able  to  perceive  all  created 
things  and  acts,  herself,  and  her  environment, 
however  menacing,  as  contingent  to  the  full 
work  of  God: 

El  universo  cs  exacto 
y  cn  61  no  cabc  el  error: 
vida  limpida  o  sombria 
es  savia  que  nutre  a  Dios. 

Her  quatrains,  tiny  lyrics,  move  in  a  kind  of 
sclf<reated  place,  clear  and  perfected,  a  place 
of  flame — consuming  and  beneveJent,  signifi¬ 
cant,  orderly,  passionate: 

me  muevo  en  circulos  rojos 
y  he  de  terminar  en  Dios. 

Robert  Clayton  Casto 
New  York^,  N.Y. 

**  Alfredo  Cardona  Pena.  Minimo  estar. 
Mexico.  Cuadernos  Americanos.  1959. 
40  pages. 

-  Oracidn  futura.  Mexico.  Ecuador 

o°o’o”.  1959.  15  pages  +  1  plate. 

The  selection  of  poetry  Minimo  estar  spans  the 
years  1939  to  1955  and  covers  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  such  diversities  as  New  York  City  and 
Francisco  Quevedo.  Cardona  Pena  is  a  poet 
unashamed  of  doing  propaganda.  When  he 
does  attempt  art,  he  is  occasionally  successful, 
and  desultory  lines  stand  out:  “Siempre  he 
deseado  perderme  en  la  noche  de  los  puertos, 
/  en  donde  las  mujeres  coleccionan  ocasos.” 
But  these  isolated  examples  are  just  as  likely 
to  get  out  of  hand:  “Devoraba  el  camion 
abierto  /  pulpa  dorada  de  horizonte.  .  .  .” 
Some  of  his  verses  hardly  range  in  content  be¬ 
yond  modernismo;  others  show  a  forced  imag¬ 
ination.  In  general,  form  is  neglected. 

In  Oracion  futura,  Cardona  Pena  believes 
that  one  day  the  prince,  the  poet,  and  the 
laborer  will  lie  down  together.  It  is  to  this 
future  that  he  sings  in  prosaic  verse.  War, 
famine,  misery,  and  organized  religion,  which 
arc  all  depicted  in  hideous  imagery,  must  be 
scourged  from  the  world.  Karl  Marx  has 
pointed  the  way.  This  is  another  example  of 
the  poet’s  propaganda,  and  a  very  naive  one 
at  that.  Howard  T.  Young 

Pomona  College 
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**  Juan  Jos^  Domenchina.  El  extranado, 
1948-1957.  Mexico.  Tczontle.  1958.  90 
pages. 

The  style  and  goals  of  this  poet  are  indeed 
worthy  of  a  known  craftsman  and  superb 
lyricist  in  metaphysic.  Domenchina  declares, 
“La  intuicion  cabal  es  el  origen  del  soneto 
perdurable.  .  .  .  Dios  nos  libre  de  mirar  a  las 
musas  con  ojos  de  bitoque.”  The  statement 
refers  to  the  devout  mysteries  of  his  subject- 
matter;  yet  his  earthly  vision  is  indubitable. 
The  hard,  clear  purpose  (toward  which  the 
rhythms  contribute  with  syllabic  force  and  a 
dearth  of  synalephas),  the  clipped  accents,  the 
simplicity,  drama,  and  directness  of  syntax  all 
bear  out  the  accomplishment  of  his  aesthetic — 
a  lived  rather  than  merely  vocal  profession. 

These  sonnets  are  made  from  two  end- 
rhymes  only,  with  a  great  deal  of  internal 
rhyme  and  rhythmic  variation,  which  give  the 
poems  a  unified,  but  flowing  sonority.  The 
persistent  theme,  as  the  title  states,  is  that  of 
the  exile,  man  estranged  from  the  proper 
climate  of  his  country  and  affections,  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  power  of  his  loneliness: 

Lo  demis  es  dclirio,  caicntura, 
dolor,  fatiga,  amor,  horror,  forzado 
contender.  .  .  . 

a  Struggle  with  fife  in  its  singularity,  yet  a 
singular  search  for  permanence  and  faith.  The 
poet  realizes  that  such  faith  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  very  action  of  despair,  and  learns  from 
God  the  ultimate  instruction: 

.  .  .  y  ni  me  diste: 

empezar  a  vivir  cuando  me  muero. 

Robert  Clayton  Casto 
New  Yor}{,  N.Y. 

**  Jimenez  Martos,  comp.  Antologta  de 
poesia  espanola  1958-1959.  Madrid.  Agui¬ 
lar.  1959.  318  pages. 

This  anthology,  the  fifth  of  its  series,  com¬ 
piled  from  books  and  periodicals,  contains 
selections  from  one  hundred  and  three  authors. 
Five  recently  edited  Unamuno  compositions 
will  be  of  great  interest  ( Cincuenta  poestas 
iniditas.  Madrid.  1958).  There  is  an  abundance 
of  sonnet  form;  an  apparent  decrease  in  free 
verse.  Subject  matter  tends  toward  intense 
subjectivity,  expression  toward  objective  clar¬ 
ity.  Optimism  rooted  in  willingness  to  look 
beyond  ego  in  time  and  space  relieves  some 
highly  idiosyncratic  expressions  of  provincial 
beginnings,  p>ostwar  misery,  and  contempla¬ 
tion  of  an  environment  which  menaces  with 


overwhelming  asco  and  nada.  This  optimism 
is  the  critical  ingredient  of  a  sophistication 
that  encourages  the  hope  that  the  Spaniard 
can  in  his  literary  outlook  now  adequately 
compensate  the  onus  of  his  country’s  unique 
situation.  Dwight  O.  Chambers 

Fresno  State  College 

**  Nuria  Pares.  Canto  llano.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  1959.  97  pages. 

In  Marius  Vilatoba’s  1956  portrait,  reproduced 
as  frontispiece,  Nuria  Parcs  has  the  wistful 
uncertainty  yet  eager  expectancy  of  extreme 
youth.  These  qualities  arc  also  in  her  poems, 
together  with  a  technical  and  emotional  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce  now  and  again  lines  of  sur¬ 
prising  vigor  or  no  less  surprising  playfulness, 
both  memorable: 

Apucsta  apostc,  mi  amor, 
tan  mala  apucsta  scria 
que  ix>r  jugarme  la  sed 
sc  derramo  el  agua  fria.  .  .  . 

Muna  hee 
Washington,  D.C. 

^  Amcrico  Castro.  Origen,  ser  y  existir  de 
los  espaholes.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1959.  175 
pages.  20  ptas. 

This  is  not  one  of  Amcrico  Castro’s  best  works. 
The  reader  looks  in  vain  throughout  the 
choppy  passages  and  long  chapters  for  much 
new  light  on  the  simple,  straightforward  tide 
of  this  small  book.  His  uses  for  words  arc 
often  confusing  and  usually  ill-defined.  These 
include  espaholidad  (p.  1),  historiable  (p. 
146),  and  claridades  conclusivas  (p.  108). 

In  short,  this  volume,  with  its  promises  of 
more  philosophical  understanding  of  Spanish 
civilization,  is  a  hodge-podge  of  philosophical 
ramblings,  disorganized  footnotes  from  con¬ 
temporary  and  medieval  sources,  and  often 
litdc  text  to  correlate  them. 

His  first  chapter,  presuming  to  analyze  the  • 
origins  of  espaholidad ,  in  terms  of  the  Islamic  ^ 
impact  on  medieval  Spain,  presents  what  he 
has  done  earlier  in  another  book,  and  in  a 
much  more  readable  style.  Repetitive  com¬ 
ments  and  references,  often  ranging  in  time 
from  the  writings  of  the  Dark  Ages  to  nearly 
contemporary  sources,  confuse  the  reader,  who 
because  of  these,  should  preferably  be  a  trained 
scholar  in  the  field  of  Spanish  philosophy. 

By  the  time  Americo  Castro  concludes 
where  he  should  have  begun  with  a  final  chap¬ 
ter,  Razdn  de  este  libro,  only  the  title  itself 
still  remains  succinct.  John  D.  Harbron 

Toronto 
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^  Alfonso  Maria  Landarcch,  S.  J.  Estudios 
literarios.  San  Salvador.  Ministcrio  dc  Cul- 
tura.  1959.  284  pages. 

Excellent  for  its  coverage  of  the  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  is  this  collection  of  essays  by  a 
Spanish  priest,  resident  in  El  Salvador  for 
twenty  years,  where  he  teaches  Castilian.  Be¬ 
sides  general  chapters  on  costumbrismo,  news¬ 
papers,  and  short  stories.  Father  Landarech 
provides  a  score  of  specialized  studies  of  writ¬ 
ers  and  works,  some  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Revista  EC  A.  He  also  includes  four  Guate¬ 
malan  authors,  three  from  Honduras,  and  one 
from  Costa  Rica,  besides  five  articles  on  various 
phases  of  Rub^n  Dario.  This  is  a  pleasandy 
written  and  valuable  compilation. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Julian  Marias.  El  oficio  del  pensamiento. 
Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1958.  285 
pages.  75  ptas. 

The  tide  of  this  compendium — essays  written 
between  1955  and  1957  in  Spain,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  United  States — comes  from  that  of 
the  first  article.  The  essays  have  one  common 
feature:  they  confront  human  thought  with  a 
definite  situation  and  record  at  least  one  pos¬ 
sible  reaction.  In  other  words,  they  have  to  do 
with  perception  and  the  possibility  of  intel- 
lectualizing  that  phenomenon.  Subject  matter 
ranges  over  philosophy,  psychology,  political 
theory,  and  literary  creativity.  “Ataraxia  y 
alcionismo”  describes  awareness  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  subsequent  indifference,  apathy,  de¬ 
tachment,  and  enthusiasm.  “Sobre  Europa” 
unconvincingly  asserts  that  there  is  a  Europoan 
spirit,  that  Europo  is  essentially  a  system  with¬ 
in  which  frontiers  are  determined  not  so  much 
by  where  one  country  stops  as  by  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  signal  that  another  country  is 
beginning.  “Europo”  then  is  not  so  much  in¬ 
sularity  as  dynamism.  Few  will  deny  dynam¬ 
ism  or  its  world  ccutribution;  many  will  insist 
that  conflicts  and  their  detraction  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  that  certain  undeniable  fractional 
aspocts  of  “Europoanism”  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  any  evaluation  of  cultural  process  and 
cultural  result.  Articles  on  Baroja,  Gomez  de 
la  Serna,  and  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  discuss 
with  much  insight  the  stance  of  three  per¬ 
sonalities  challenged  intellectually  and  emo¬ 
tionally  by  society,  reality,  and  solitude. 

Dwight  O.  Chambers 
Fresno  State  College 

Octavio  Paz.  El  laberinto  de  la  soledad. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
2nd  ed.,  1959.  193  pages. 

Tfie  eight  interpretative  essays  which  form 


this  stimulating  little  volume  (the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1950)  examine  Mexico’s 
essential  values.  The  author,  one  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  foremost  modern  pxets,  bases  his  chal¬ 
lenging  concepts  on  the  premise  that  the  Mex¬ 
ican  repudiates  his  past,  “cl  empieza  cn  si 
mismo.”  Subjecting  his  country’s  essential 
reality  to  a  searching  enquiry  on  various  levels, 
Paz  scrutinizes  the  individual,  probes  social 
institutions  and  traces  history  from  conquest 
and  colonial  times  to  indcpicndcncc  and  revo¬ 
lution.  He  reaches  the  conclusion  that  “Mexico 
se  ha  hecho  contra  su  pasado.” 

Three  essays  stand  out:  “Los  hijos  dc  la 
Malinchc,”  “Conquista  y  Colonia,’’  and  “Dc 
la  Indcpicndencia  a  la  Rcvolucion,’’  offering 
striking  statements  of  what  Paz  describes  as 
Mexico’s  piersonal  and  historical  solitude,  a 
problem  which,  of  course,  is  part  of  a  broader 
philosophical  enquiry  into  the  “maze”  of  uni¬ 
versal  human  solitude. 

Intellectual  challenge  and  stylistic  excellence 
combine  to  make  Paz’s  essays  fascinating  read¬ 
ing  for  students  of  modern  Mexico. 

Kurt  L.  Levy 
University  of  Toronto 

^  Jose  Fcrrater  Mora.  La  filosofia  en  el  mun- 
do  de  hoy.  Madrid.  Revista  dc  Occidentc. 
1959.  212  pages.  60  ptas. 

This  booklet  deals  with  insights  concerning 
generalizations  in  the  realm  of  contemporary 
philosophies.  They  arc  interestingly  presented, 
and  even  humorous  at  times.  Indeed  they  arc 
the  same  deep-seated  problems  that  have  al¬ 
ways  faced  the  philosopher.  Most  of  the  issues 
the  author  presents  on  a  comparative  basis. 
He  skilfully  contracts  the  various  national 
biases  inherent  in  the  different  Weltan- 
schauungen,  c.g.,  he  distinguishes  between 
Europiean,  Russian,  and  Anglo-Saxon  points 
of  view.  By  this  method  he  gathers  together 
and  brilliandy  disposes  of  most  of  the  dis¬ 
cordance  in  the  modern  philosophies  like  p>cr- 
sonalism,  actualism,  evolutionism,  conceptual¬ 
ism,  positivism,  pragmatism,  etc.  He  pinpoints 
their  similarities,  explains  their  differences  and 
shows  how  these  modern  ideologies  can  be 
reconciled.  This  is  a  book  for  the  layman  in¬ 
terested  in  the  how  and  why  of  modern  trends 
of  thought.  It  is  also  available  in  English. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

Manuel  Grancll.  El  humanismo  como  res- 
ponsabilidad.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1959.  103 
pages. 

Manuel  Grancll  attempts  with  considerable 
success  to  provide  an  outline  of  major  philo- 
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sophical  problems  and  dilemmas  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  briefly  his  answers  to  these  questions. 
He  traces  in  swift,  sure  strokes  the  human¬ 
istic  ideal  from  its  Greek  sources  to  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  this  tradition  brought  about  by  the 
Renaissance  stress  on  the  individual  judgment. 
His  criticisms  of  Heidegger,  Sartre,  and  Or¬ 
tega  y  Gasset  are  frank  and  clear,  and  he 
utilizes  what  he  deems  good  in  their  argu¬ 
ments  for  support  of  his  own  conclusions. 

These  conclusions  show  him  a  disciple  of 
Ortega  on  many  points  and  thus  demonstrate 
the  master’s  continuing  influence  in  Spain. 
Granell  believes  that  the  “responsibility”  of 
man  to  build  an  etnolog'ta  (his  favorite  term 
for  this  eclectic  solution)  can  never  be  founded 
on  any  one  approach;  the  struggle  must  use 
the  best  of  the  past,  e.g.,  a  revival  of  the 
neglected  humanities,  as  well  as  new  interpre¬ 
tations  constantly  appearing.  He  urges  accept¬ 
ance  of  objective  reality,  moral,  ethical,  and 
metaphysical.  Man’s  essence  is  progressive, 
but  there  is  progress  only  when  it  is  rooted  in 
the  basis  of  human  liberty. 

This  book  is  another  worthy,  important 
publication  in  the  Taurus  editions  of  con¬ 
temporary  Spanish  and  European  thought. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 

St.  John’s  University 

Ismael  Quiles.  Mas  olid  del  existencialismo 

(Filosofia  in-sistencial).  Barcelona.  Mi¬ 
racle.  1958.  198  pages. 

The  author  of  this  stimulating  and  at  times 
provocative  book  is  a  native  Spaniard  but  at 
present  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at 
Salvador  University  in  Buenos  Aires.  Deviat¬ 
ing  to  some  extent  from  the  conventional  pat¬ 
tern  of  Aristotelian-Thomistic  scholasticism, 
he  makes  a  valiant  effort  to  incorporate  in 
this  traditional  schema  the  addition^  dimen¬ 
sions  and  perspectives  opened  up  by  modern 
existential  thought  and  in  particular  some  of 
the  basic  categories  of  Heidegger’s  anthro¬ 
pology  and  fundamental  ontology.  Turning 
toward  the  exploration  of  human  “interiority,” 
Quiles  discovers  the  root  principle  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  man  in  his  “in-sistencia,”  his  “cstar- 
en-si”  (that  is,  the  deepest  ground  of  human 
selfhood  ) .  Out  of  this  “insistential”  depth  arises 
the  authenticity  of  the  self  as  well  as  the  self’s 
relationship  with  other  selves  and  with  the 
external  world.  These  relationships,  then,  rest 
on  what  has  been  termed  (by  some  contempo¬ 
rary  existential  psychotherapists)  the  decisive 
“I-Am-Experience.” 

The  main  theses  of  the  author  are  on  the 
whole  convincingly  presented,  although — 
aside  from  some  of  the  terminology  employed 


— they  appear  hardly  very  original  to  the 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  both  the  Augus- 
tinian  tradition  of  thought  and  with  certain 
contemporary  trends  in  existentialism  and  “in- 
sistentialism”  (e.g.,  Heidegger,  Binswanger, 
Frankl,  Braceland,  Rollo  May,  etc.). 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Martin  Luis  Guzman.  Muertes  histdricas. 
I:  Trdnsito  sereno  de  Porfirio  Diaz.  In¬ 
eluctable  fin  de  Venustiano  Carranza. 
Mexico.  Compania  General  de  Ediciones, 
1958.  147  pages. 

In  this  book  the  veteran  chronicler  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  relates 
the  last  days  of  two  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
period — Porfirio  Diaz  and  Venustiano  Car¬ 
ranza.  The  first,  and  shorter  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  Diaz,  and  describes  his  daily  rou¬ 
tine,  his  surroundings,  the  customs  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  his  recollections  of  Mexico  in  his  declining 
years  in  Paris.  There  is  dignity  and  sadness  in 
this  progressive  and  final  fading  out  of  a  for¬ 
merly  powerful  and  colorful  figure. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  in  Martin  Luis 
Guzman’s  immaculate,  compact,  yet  fluent 
style,  is  as  exciting  as  any  adventure  story, 
although  the  ending  is  a  grim  one.  It  relates 
Carranza’s  evacuation  of  the  capital  for  Vera 
Cruz,  just  before  his  asassination  in  1920. 
Carranza  would  not  consider  it  a  retreat,  but 
simply  a  t  ansfer  of  the  capital  “for  military 
reasons.”  '"he  start,  with  sixteen  trains,  4,000 
troops  (even  after  the  defections,  which  had 
already  begun),  the  impedimenta,  the  bands, 
the  civilian  as  well  as  military  staff,  with 
Carranza  himself  dominating  everything, 
sounds  like  an  expedition  of  an  oriental  em¬ 
peror.  Then  begin  the  bad  news  of  intercept¬ 
ing  forces,  the  running  attacks  on  the  trains, 
the  bogging  down,  the  falling  away  of  forces. 
Finally  come  the  abandonment  of  the  trains, 
the  flight  to  Tlaxcalantongo,  and  the  growing 
suspense  in  the  deserted  town,  the  final  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  shooting  of  Carranza  in  his  hut. 
Written  some  years  ago,  about  events  of  al¬ 
most  forty  years  ago,  this  account  is  a  hair- 
raising  tale  today. 

fames  R.  Browne 
Kenyon  College 

**  Manuel  M.  Martinez,  O.P.  Fray  Bar- 
tolomd  de  Las  Casas,  ’’Padre  de  America.” 
Madrid.  Institute  de  Estudios  Politicos. 
1958.  ?53  pages. 

Though  Father  Martinez  describes  his  book 
as  “a  mere  biographical  essay” — albeit  “the 
first  complete  and  solidly  documented”  bi- 
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ography  of  Las  Casas — he  also  classifies  it, 
perhaps  more  accurately,  as  a  “labor  de  rectifi- 
cacion  y  relleno.”  Certainly  one  very  definite 
aim  of  the  volume  is  the  examination  of  the 
principal  or  most  widely  published  accusa¬ 
tions  of  which  Las  Casas  became  the  object. 
The  second  aim  is  reflected  in  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  man’s  struggle,  in  America  and 
especially  in  Spain,  to  protect  the  American 
Indian  while  at  the  same  time  making  prac¬ 
tical  provisions  for  the  assurance  of  royal,  in 
contrast  to  private,  income  from  the  Indian’s 
labor. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

**  Luis  Suarez  Fernandez.  Manual  de  his- 
toria  universal.  II :  Edades  antigua  y  media. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1958.  687  pages, 
ill.  -|-  2  plates  -j-  27  maps. 

Vincente  Palacio  Atard.  Manual  de  his- 
toria  universal.  Ill:  Edad  moderna. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1959.  viii  +  720 
pages,  ill.  -|-  10  plates  \1  maps. 

Before  discussing  the  many  merits  of  these 
volumes,  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  two 
weaknesses,  one  physical  and  one  organiza¬ 
tional.  The  first  is  that  this  manual  is  not 
too  “manual”:  being  paperbound,  it  does  not 
stand  handling  well.  This  is  regrettable,  since 
these  are  books  ty  be  read  constantly  and  not 
to  be  skimmed  lighdy  once.  The  second  weak¬ 
ness  is  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the  over¬ 
all  plan  of  this  scries.  TTie  flaps  carry  adver¬ 
tisements  for  Mcnendez  Pidal’s  complete 
works  and  for  Aguado  Blcye’s  Manual  de 
historia  de  Espaha,  but  we  arc  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  this  work  itself.  There  is  no  indication 
as  to  who  the  general  editor  is.  Presumably 
there  was  a  first  volume  devoted  to  pre-history, 
but  this  is  simply  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
volume  II  presupposes  volume  I.  Since  vol¬ 
ume  III  takes  us  up  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  may  well  be  a  fourth  volume  devoted 
to  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  but 
since  the  Spanish  dictatorship  makes  an  honest 
discussion  of  this  period  impossible,  it  is  likely 
that  it  has  not  been  written. 

Despite  all  this,  these  two  volumes  merit 
high  praise.  The  informative  text  is  illustrated 
with  abundant  photographs,  reproductions, 
and  maps.  The  scries  is  entided  “Manual  of 
Universal  History,”  but  it  is  essentially  a  his¬ 
tory  of  western  civilization;  there  arc  brief 
references  to  non-European  developments.  Be¬ 
cause  it  concerns  a  Europe  divided  in  religion 
and  politics,  the  volume  by  Professor  Palacio 
Atard  is  the  more  interesting.  He  is  an  able 
historian  and  a  professor  at  the  University  of 


Madrid,  a  member  of  the  ultra-Catholic  Opus 
Dei,  the  semi-secret  organization  which  is 
creating  so  much  antagonism  in  Spain  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  over  control  of  academic 
life  and  ensure  that  academic  appointments 
go  to  members  of  the  organization.  How  does 
Professor  Palacio  Atard  interpret  modern 
European  history  (in  Spain,  “modern”  history 
begins  in  1500)?  Naturally,  his  account  is 
ethnocentric.  The  Spain  of  the  Golden  Age 
is  the  norm;  Philip  II  is  anything  but  “the 
Devil  of  the  South,”  and  the  Spanish-inspired 
Council  of  Trent  is  looked  upon  as  a  valiant 
attempt  to  make  the  world  secure  for  the  true 
faith.  There  is  a  combination  of  understanding 
and  praise  for  Spain,  but,  when  the  northern 
European  countries  arc  discussed,  the  use  of 
words  like  “heretic”  and  “pirate”  creates  a 
subtle  atmosphere  of  hostility. 

Yet,  when  the  head-on  clash  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  forgotten,  Palacio  Atard  becomes 
more  reasonaUc.  In  the  modern  period  he  fol¬ 
lows  with  sympathy  the  development  of 
representative  democracy,  and  is  especially 
interested  in  the  English  revolution  of  1688, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
absolute  monarchies.  He  attaches  as  much 
importance  to  it  as  to  the  American  and 
French  revolutions,  and  it  would  seem  that  his 
sympathies  lie  with  the  concept  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy.  It  might  not  be  unreasonable 
to  deduce  from  this  Palacio  Atard’s  aspirations 
for  contemporary  Spain. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

**  Jaime  Torres  Bodet.  Balzac.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1959.  237 
pages  -(-  16  plates. 

Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  whose  interest  in  the 
nineteenth  century  European  novel  inspired 
him  previously  to  study  the  life  and  works  of 
the  masters  Stendhal,  Dostoevsky  and  Perez 
Galdos,  offers  now  to  his  reading  public  a 
painstaking  and  reflective  study  of  Balzac. 

The  author  succeeds  in  presenting  the 
French  novelist  just  as  he  was:  first  as  a  fro- 
ward  child  subjected  to  the  cold  academic 
discipline  of  the  Legay  School  and  the  Ven- 
dome  Lycce;  then  as  an  impressionable,  im¬ 
pulsive  man  with  a  very  strong  emotional 
dependence  on  women;  then  as  a  mediocre 
but  ambitious  young  writer,  determined  to 
rise  to  literary  fame;  and  finally  as  a  master 
novelist,  author  of  La  comidie  humaine. 

The  biographer’s  critical  analysis  of  Balzac’s 
works  helps  the  reader  to  have  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  French  bourgeois  class  of  that  period. 
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a  class  in  which  the  social  vices  are  character¬ 
ized  by  Mme  Vauquer,  Pons,  Schmucke, 
Cesar  Birotteau,  etc. 

M.  Tirado 
Wagner  College 

**  Alfonso  Reyes.  Parentalia.  Primer  libro  de 
recuerdos.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1958.  188 
pages  -|-  8  plates. 

Whether  Alfonso  Reyes  writes  on  Mallarm^ 
or  the  fortunes  of  his  famous  father,  his  style 
alone  makes  p>crusal  worthwhile.  These  mem¬ 
oirs,  loosely  organized,  cover  his  early  years 
through  1885  and,  in  general,  treat  of  his 
relatives.  “  .  .  .  casi  todos  mis  antecesores 
murieron  en  defensa  de  las  instituciones  lib- 
erales,”  he  wrote  proudly  to  Juana  de  Ibar- 
bourou.  The  figure  of  Bernardo  Reyes,  his 
father,  is  wrapped  in  obvious  affection,  as  the 
son  considers  the  general’s  delicate  stomach 
and  ferocious  military  prowess.  Don  Alfonso’s 
background  is  Guadalajara  via  Andalucia  and 
Navarra,  with  further  admixtures  of  which 
he  is  pleased:  “Pueblo  me  soy. ...”  On  every 
page  are  references  from  his  enormous  erudi¬ 
tion.  The  easy  blending  of  Mexican  matters 
and  humane  learning  can  probably  never  be 
equaled  again.  Howard  T.  Young 

Pomona  College 

Arieh  Leon  Kubovy.  Serds  siempre  David; 
discursos  y  conferencias  de  un  embajador 
de  Israel,  1953-1958.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1958.  351  pages. 

Arieh  L.  Kubovy  was  in  1958  the  Israeli  am¬ 
bassador  to  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and 
Paraguay,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  the 
speeches  and  essays  collected  in  this  book  are 
papers  and  talks  delivered  mostly  at  occasional 
gatherings  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Many  of  them  are  on  Zionism,  Is¬ 
rael,  and  Israeli  contemporary  politicians  and 
national  problems. 

But  since  the  great  majority  of  the  speeches 
collected  are  addressed  to  the  Sephardic  com¬ 
munity  of  Buenos  Aires,  many  of  the  items  in 
the  book  deal  with  Sephardism  and  with  the 
contribution  of  the  Jews  of  Spanish  ancestry  to 


the  advancement  of  culture  everywhere  and 
especially  in  Spanish  America.  (Let  us  note  in 
passing  that  Kubovy  uses  the  spelling  “sefara- 
dita”  instead  of  “sefardita,”  thus  accepting  a 
legitimate  Hebrew  etymology  while  disregard¬ 
ing  a  not  less  legitimate  Spanish  phonetic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  word.) 

One  of  the  sp)eeches  of  Kubovy,  which  is 
more  a  lecture  than  an  off-the<uff  chat,  de¬ 
serves  special  mention  here.  It  is  the  one  en¬ 
titled  “Maimonides,  legislador  y  estadista,” 
where,  although  nothing  is  found  that  has  not 
been  saU  a  number  of  times  before  by  schol¬ 
ars  and^istorians,  we  find  a  good  summary 
of  things  c/erybody  knows  about  the  Cor¬ 
doban  j!^w  as  a  religious  interpreter,  reformer, 
and  stat;.:sman,  as  well  as  about  his  philosophy 
and  his  Biblical  lore. 

L  Jenaro  Ar tiles 

“  Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

^  Antonio  Marquez.  Sobre  la  situacidn  de 
Espana.  Mexico.  Libro  Mcx.  1958.  175 
pages. 

This  book  is  accurately  subtitled  “Informe  y 
testimonio,”  for  the  author,  a  young  Spaniard 
studying  at  Columbia  University,  decided  to 
return  to  Spain  in  1955.  For  some  two  years 
he  lived  in  his  patria,  working  at  various  jobs, 
associating  with  many  people  of  all  social  lev¬ 
els,  learning  through  direct  experience  and 
observation  about  the  life  of  the  pueblo,  pon¬ 
dering  its  problems,  and  sharing  its  hopes  for 
the  future.  In  this  book’s  ten  chapters  the 
reader  will  find  Mirquez’s  testimony,  and  it 
is  an  intelligent,  penetrating,  and  sensitive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  majority  of  the  important  issues 
of  today’s  Spain  accompanied  by  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  country’s  ambiente  and  a 
burning  desire  for  free  discussion.  In  the  last 
chapter  the  author  proposes  twenty-three  steps 
toward  the  creation  of  a  new  and  better  Spain. 
Not  all  his  readers  may  agree  with  each  of  his 
proposals,  but  no  one  should  doubt  Marquez’s 
idealism  nor  his  faith  in  the  vigorous  moral 
courage  and  capabilities  of  his  countrymen. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 
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•  Giuseppe  Cocchiara.  Popolo  e  letteratura 
in  Italia.  Torino.  Edizioni  Scientifiche 
Einaudi.  1959,  viii  +  566  pages.  5,000  1. 
Giuseppe  Cocchiara,  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Popular  Traditions  and  Ethnology  at  the 
University  of  Palermo,  has  written  a  study 
destined  to  remain,  for  years  to  come,  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  to  the  spiecialist 
and  to  the  critic  of  literature.  To  review  a  book 
that  must  have  cost  its  author  years  of  study 
and  research  in  a  few  lines  is  to  commit  a  gross 
injustice  to  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  in 
the  five  hundred  and  more  pages  of  actual 
text,  and  in  the  complete  biWiography  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  volume,  the  author  has  studied 
with  perception  and  erudition  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  folklore  and  literature,  indi¬ 
vidualizing  the  various  works  of  creative  writ¬ 
ing  (from  the  early  texts  to  many  recent  works 
of  fiction)  that  reflect,  or  have  made  use  of  the 
rich  and  intricate  traditions  and  customs  that 
make  any  nation  (and  Italy  in  particular)  such 
an  extraordinary  country  to  study.  It  is  to  be 
hofjed  that  the  work,  which  comes  to  an  end 
with  the  Sardinian  novelist  Grazia  Deledda, 
may  soon  be  followed  by  another  that  may 
bring  it  up  to  date,  including  the  vast  array 
of  “neorealistic”  fiction  produced  in  postwar 
Italy. 

Sergio  Pact  fid 
Yale  University 

**  Vito  Pandolfi.  II  teatro  drammatico  di 
tutto  il  mondo  dalle  origin!  a  oggi.  2  vols, 
Roma.  Canesi  (Milano.  EDA).  1959. 
1,057  pages,  ill.  -j-  24  plates.  12,000  1, 
This  richly  illustrated  and  attractively  printed 
history  of  world  drama  is  essentially  a  work 
of  popularization.  Its  objective  is  two  fold:  to 
present  the  results  of  specialized  research  in 
specific  areas  of  the  theater  and  to  organize 
these  results  into  a  coherent  view  of  the  role 
played  by  the  stage  in  different  societies  and 
at  different  historical  moments.  The  critical 
and  historical  essay  which  introduces  each 
period  is  followed  in  most  cases  by  the  play 
or  plays  under  discussion.  This  history  of 
world  drama  is  thus  also  an  anthology  which 
brings  in  addition  to  such  familiar  works  as 
Euripides’s  Medea  and  Goethe’s  Faust,  the  les¬ 
ser  known  Reduce  by  Ruzzante  or  WozzecI^ 
by  Buchner.  A  welcome  addition  to  literature 
on  the  theater.  Olga  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 


**  Luigi  Vita,  comp,  Poesia  e  poeti  del 
dopoguerra.  Messina.  Faro.  1959.  242 
pages.  1,200  1. 

This  recent  anthology  is  another  interesting 
attempt  to  compile  the  poetical  flowers  of 
the  decade  from  1945  to  1955.  The  young  poet 
of  this  period  seems  to  choose,  perhaps  more 
than  is  to  be  expected,  his  theme  from  religion. 
TTie  spiritual  world  has  a  special  fascination 
for  him;  so  much  so  that  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  inner  world  of  the  poet  is  rather  too 
evident  in  Poesia  e  poeti  del  dopoguerra.  Some 
of  these  religious  poems  are  filled  with  a  fa¬ 
miliar  note:  the  mystical  revelation  of  God. 
The  poet  soars  higher  and  higher  into  the 
heavens  in  search  of  God,  but  soon  returns 
to  earth  tired  and  disappointed  amid  strife 
and  human  passion,  to  find  God  in  his  own 
heart.  Tfiis  mystical  longing  will  surprise  no 
one,  because  after  a  major  crisis  or  armed 
conflict,  man  usually  turns  to  religion  for 
solace  and  spiritual  guidance. 

The  poem,  “Alle  soglie  di  Neanderthal,” 
seems  to  have  captured  the  spirit  of  the  Atom 
Age  with  its  fantastic  and  frightful  goals  and 
aspirations,  with  the  joy  of  discovery  and  its 
painful  knowledge  of  destruction.  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  conclusions  follows: 

Atom,  living  power  of  evil, 

your  mushroom  is  the  tower  of  Babel, 

your  explosion  is  the  signal  of  barbarity. 

Give  me  your  rough  hand, 
sad  paleolithic  man: 

you  are  fearful  of  what  you  know  not, 
and  I  of  what  I  know. 

My  bomb  and  your  stone  will  meet 
as  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  the  introductory  essay  Luigi  Vita  writes 
with  critical  acumen  a  comprehensive  view 
of  poetry  and  poets  of  postwar  Italy  from 
1945  to  1955.  This  contribution  to  Italian  let¬ 
ters  shows  that  the  poetry  of  the  decade  re¬ 
flects  the  turbulent  period  of  our  history 
through  which  we  are  passing.  We  believe 
that  this  volume  should  be  on  the  bookshelf 
of  every  reader  interested  in  the  poetry  of 
the  new  Italy.  loseph  Vittorio  Greco 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

**  Giovanna  Chisoli.  II  palazzo  di  donna 
Chenina.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959.277  pages. 
700  1. 

Probably  because  this  novel  is  not  published 
in  its  entirety,  or  possiUy  because  it  is  a 
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storia  di  bambole,  as  the  author  calls  it, 
with  all  its  interesting  material  and  some  bril¬ 
liant  description,  it  can  appeal  only  to  those 
who  want  to  be  mystified  or  to  those  who  love 
suspense  wrapped  up  in  indefiniteness.  There 
are  too  many  protagonists  of  too  many  stories, 
too  many  episodes  in  too  many  places,  too 
many  flashbacks  in  the  lives  of  too  many  peo¬ 
ple.  If  the  author’s  intention  was  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  vita  interiore,  the  confused  read¬ 
er  does  not  perceive  it;  if  the  purpose  was  to 
produce  an  anelito  verso  I’alto,  verso  il  Bene, 
the  anemic  characters  prevent  its  realization. 
The  time  is  the  seven  years  preceding  1946; 
the  scene,  mainly,  Venice,  Rome,  Naples,  with 
mentions  of  India,  Holland,  America.  There 
are  two  characters  that  give  a  kind  of  unity 
to  the  novel:  Flavio  D’Argenta — a  naval  com¬ 
mander  who  is  both  hated  and  beloved  be¬ 
cause  of  his  ideas,  courage,  and  power — and 
Delia  Artieri,  whose  letters  to  her  prisoner 
husband  are  much  in  evidence,  and  whose 
spirit  is  ill  until  her  husband’s  return  at  the 
very  close  of  the  book.  The  healing  of  this 
spirit  is  attributed  to  D’Argenta,  now  con¬ 
sidered  dead — a  patriot  hero.  Intriguing  ma¬ 
terial,  poorly  distributed. 

Donata  Internoscia 
University  of  Al{ron 

**  Beatrice  Solinas  Donghi.  L’estate  della 
menzogna.  Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1959.  201 
pages.  1,300  1. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  this  brief  collection  of 
stories,  published  with  an  appreciative  preface 
by  Anna  Banti.  The  author  describes  herself 
as  an  ordinary  housewife  who  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  since  the  age  of  eight  and  who  contributed 
for  a  time  to  women’s  magazines.  L’estate  della 
menzogna  is  her  first  properly  literary  work. 
Drawing  a  comparison  from  English  litera¬ 
ture,  Beatrice  Solinas  Donghi  points  out  that 
“a  pin  that  drops  in  Jane  Austen  creates  more 
of  an  effect  than  four  deaths  in  an  Elizabethan 
drama,”  and  her  stories,  set  in  a  definite  and 
circumscribed  milieu,  among  lower-middle- 
class  families  of  Liguria,  aim  at  portraying 
psychologically  sound  and  probable  situations 
rather  than  striking  or  dramatic  events. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

Enrico  Emanuelli.  Uno  di  New  Yorl(. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1959.  281  pages. 

1,200  1. 

This  novel  won  the  Bagutta  prize  for  1959. 
It  is  the  story  of  an  Italian  portrait  painter  who 
has  achieved  success  in  international  society. 


more  specifically  in  New  York,  and  returns 
for  a  brief  visit  to  his  native  city  (probably 
Novara  in  Piedmont).  Unwittingly  he  is  drawn 
into  the  personal  difficulties  of  old  friends 
and  acquaintances.  As  a  consequence,  he  be¬ 
gins  to  examine  his  own  life,  the  substance  of 
his  success,  and  tests  it  against  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  failures  of  others.  In  doing  so  he 
uncovers  ambiguous  motives  and  unsavory 
episodes  which  since  the  late  Twenties,  when 
he  left  his  city,  have  served  to  enmesh  the 
lives  of  many  of  its  leading  citizens  with  in¬ 
extricable  finality.  For  a  moment  he  thinks  that 
he  can  bring  some  measure  of  salvation.  But 
he  receives  mysterious  threats,  is  set  upon  by 
nameless  hoodlums,  is  “accidentally”  wounded 
in  a  hunting  expedition.  In  the  end  he  is 
happy  to  return  to  his  own  chains:  his  work 
in  New  York.  “The  crisis,”  as  one  of  the 
protagonists  puts  it,  “is  over.”  An  interesting 
parable. 

Olgo  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

^  Paolo  Palomba.  La  donna  del  destino.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  293  pages.  1,000  1. 

In  La  donna  del  destino  we  have  a  reworking 
of  sorts  of  the  Don  Juan  legend  at  the  highly 
sophisticated  level  of  the  cultivated  and 
wealthy  society  of  present-day  Rome.  Elio 
d’Albi,  scion  of  a  noble  family  still  possessing 
enormous  wealth  who  devotes  himself  to 
“love”  as  he  understands  it,  has  already  had 
a  long  series  of  carefully  chosen  beautiful  mis¬ 
tresses,  all  of  whom  he  has  dismissed  with 
refined  cruelty  (of  a  mental  sort)  after  paint¬ 
ing  their  portraits  in  a  masterly  way;  all  of 
the  portraits  are  hung  in  order  of  precedence 
in  a  gallery  in  his  sumptuous  palace.  He  is 
aided,  by  the  way,  in  the  choice  of  his  loves 
by  a  Council  of  Ten,  composed  of  wealthy 
and  sophisticated  friends  of  both  sexes  who 
meet  at  his  call  to  nominate,  discuss,  and  vote 
on  the  next  friend.  Finally,  Elio  is  brought  to 
see  the  futility  of  his'  life  by  the  suicide  of 
the  last  choice  within  a  few  hours  after  he 
has  enjoyed  her  company.  His  spiritual  and 
moral  regeneration  is  made  complete  by  the 
conduct  and  attitude  of  a  young  woman  of 
noble  rank  with  whom  he  falls  in  love  and 
decides  to  marry. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

^  Leonardo  Sciascia.  Gli  zii  di  Sicilia.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  I960.  273  pages. 

Another  book  on  the  South,  adding  its  for¬ 
mulation  of  what  is  a  pressing,  and  by  now 
fashionable,  problem.  'Ifiis  is  a  collection  of 
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four  novelettes  by  a  young  Sicilian  intellectual 
who  has  already  made  his  mark  as  editor  of 
an  excellent  literary  review,  Galleria.  The 
“uncles”  are  the  powerful  or  heroic  men  from 
whom  the  downtrodden  classes  (day  laborers 
and  sulphur  miners)  expect  the  advent  of  an 
era  of  justice  or  at  least  the  vindication  of  the 
wrongs  they  have  suffered.  The  “uncles”  take 
different  forms,  being  the  immigrant  aunt  who 
returns  from  America  at  the  end  of  the  war  to 
bring  plenty  and  a  sense  of  estrangement  to  her 
sister’s  family,  Stalin  who  is  purged  at  the  hands 
of  his  successors,  Garibaldi  who  was  hailed 
as  the  liberator  from  feudalism,  Mussolini  who 
sent  Italians  to  die  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
(respectively  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  story).  From  a  stylistic  point  of  view, 
Sciascia’s  writing  offers  an  elaboration  of  a 
technique  familiar  to  Verga:  the  Sicilian 
idiom  is  followed  closely  and  though  the  re¬ 
sult  is  Italian,  it  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp 
of  dialect.  Olga  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 

**  Giani  Stuparich.  L’isola.  Trieste.  Zibal- 
done.  New  ed.,  1959.  106  pages.  1,500  1. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  work  which  had 
two  editions  in  1942.  A  son  who  has  been  a 
sailor  for  many  years  accompanies  his  father, 
afflicted  with  cancer,  for  a  last  visit  to  the 
island  where  they  used  to  live.  The  father 
gets  pleasure  from  the  visit  after  talking  with 
old  friends,  fishing,  watching  the  son  swim. 
When  they  leave  the  son  knows  that  his 
father’s  days  are  numbered.  Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

**  Francesco  Perri.  Vamante  di  Zia  Ama- 
lietta.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1958.  469  pages. 
1,500  1. 

A  searing  picture  of  the  cynical  corruption 
wrought  by  Fascism  on  the  wealthy  industrial 
and  financial  circles  of  Milan  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  last  war.  From  their  college  days,  ma¬ 
terial  success  is  the  sole,  unswerving  goal  of 
the  young,  who  eventually  end  up  on  the  bat- 
defields  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  natural  happy  exuberance  of  the  one 
sympathetic  youth  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  young  lover  of  the  tide  through  his  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  confidence  and  comfort  in 
contact  with  the  really  worthy  Zia  Amalietta 
are  snuffed  out  in  endless  tragedy  by  the  cruel 
machinations  of  her  family,  intent  on  their 
own  selfish  interests. 

An  absorbing  tale  set  in  Milan,  Switzerland, 
and  along  the  lovely  shores  of  Lago  Maggiore. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Salvatore  Quasimodo.  Poesie  scelte  di 
Salvatore  Quasimodo.  Robert  Sanesi,  ed. 
Parma.  Guanda.  1959.  137  pages  +  4 
plates.  1,000  1. 

This  anthology  made  from  Quasimodo’s  com¬ 
plete  poetic  oeuvre  is  a  handy  book  to  have, 
and  a  very  pleasant  one  to  handle  since  for¬ 
mat,  printing,  and  paper  are  all  excellent.  But 
its  chief  value,  for  the  reader  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Quasimodo,  resides  in  the 
editor’s  penetrating  introduction,  which  is  an 
expanded  version  of  Sanesi’s  lecture  on  the 
poet  given  at  the  Salzburg  Seminar  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Studies  in  1958.  Here  Quasimodo’s  merits 
and  limitations  are  adjusted  with  great  care 
and  acumen — a  great  relief  after  the  recent 
spate  of  extravagant  praise  on  the  one  hand 
and  belitding  on  the  other.  Several  photo¬ 
graphs,  sketches,  and  manuscript  facsimiles 
further  enrich  this  handsome  publication. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 


**  Augusto  Guzzo.  Scritti  critici  e  studi  d’ arte 
religiosa.  Torino.  Edizioni  di  “Filosofia.” 
1959.  viii  260  pages.  2,000  1. 

The  twenty-two  essays  of  this  collection 
range  far  in  time  and  theme.  The  earliest 
contribution  was  written  in  1913  (when  the 
author  was  nineteen  years  old),  the  latest  in 
1943.  The  longest  and  most  important  essays 
deal  with  the  Christian  thought  in  Dante’s 
Paradiso,  with  Palestrina  and  the  Gregorian 
Chant,  with  the  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  painters, 
and  with  the  Gothic  style  in  Italy.  Some  ideas 
expressed  in  these  essays  were  first  formu¬ 
lated  in  a  number  of  articles  on  Russia,  writ¬ 
ten  in  1916-17,  which  together  with  essays 
on  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Goethe,  Carducci, 
Fra  Angelico,  Shelley,  and  Omar  Khayyam 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  book.  There  are  three 
remarkable  translations  of  poems  by  Goethe. 
Solid  thought  (which  ought  to  be  expected 
from  an  editor  of  Filosofia)  and  consider¬ 
able  literary  skill  make  this  an  engaging  vol¬ 
ume  in  spite  of  its  scattered  range. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

^  Mario  de  Micheli.  Scultura  italiana  del 
dopoguerra.  Milano.  Schwarz.  1958.  332 
pages  -|-  152  plates.  5,500  1. 

A  rich  and  rewarding  book  consisting  of  four 
parts:  (a)  the  text — a  brilliant  introductory 
essay  followed  by  the  critical  and  biographical 
representation  of  approximately  fifty  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  sculptors  and  their  groups 
and  schools;  (b)  188  excellent  illustrations; 
(c)  fifty  “poetiche,”  relevant  manifestoes  and 
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utterances  by  the  sculptors  themselves  and 
other  artists  and  critics;  (d)  biographical 
notes,  bibliography,  and  index.  The  author 
believes  that  the  development  of  Italian  sculp¬ 
ture  will  go  toward  representation  again  and 
a  new  preoccupation  with  Man.  He  is  prob¬ 
ably  right  and  the  present-day  “cult  of  the 
ugly,”  imposed  upon  the  artist  through  his 
aversion  against  yesterday’s  academic  formula, 
will  give  way  to  an  exploration  of  the  beautiful 
and  appealing.  Modern  Italian  sculpture,  like 
nearly  all  serious  art,  music,  and  literature 
today,  is  frozen  in  an  attitude  of  protest 
against  the  lovely,  charming,  and  traditional, 
and  therefore  in  itself  is  in  danger  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  new  convention,  the  convention  of  the 
unsightly,  stark,  and  totally  new.  As  the  young 
lady  in  a  New  Yorker  cartoon  asked  her  de¬ 
jected  painter-friend:  “Must  you  be  non-con¬ 
formist  like  all  the  others?,”  the  dilemma  of 
our  time  might  well  be  the  choice  between 
two  attitudes,  neither  of  them  really  valid  any 
more.  To  be  modern,  perhaps,  means  not  to 
be  “modern”  any  longer. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lajayette  College 

^  Guido  Pannain.  L’opera  e  le  opere  ed 
altri  scritti  dt  letteratura  musicale.  Milano. 
Curci.  1958.  330  pages.  1,800  1. 

In  this  volume  a  well-known  composer  and 
writer  has  republished  (with  suitable  changes) 
a  number  of  previously  printed  articles  and 
critical  opinions.  The  book  therefore  is  rich 
in  information,  but  a  bit  scattered  in  form. 
Valuable  data  and  insights  are  furnished  on 
the  history  of  Italian  opera,  on  Italian  instru¬ 
mental  music  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
on  the  state,  past  and  present,  of  musical 
aesthetics  in  Italy.  An  attractive  chapter  is 
formed  by  the  critical  review  of  some  sixty 
operas,  known  and  unknown,  reaching  from 
Monteverdi’s  Incoronazione  di  Poppea  to  Me- 
notti’s  Saint  of  Bleel^er  Street.  The  book  pre¬ 
supposes  some  knowledge  of  musical  history 
and  theory  and  a  willingness  to  cope  with 
critical  formulations  of  a  rather  advanced 
character.  Scholarly,  intelligent,  and  reward¬ 
ing  as  it  is,  it  would  have  gained  by  including 
fewer  heterogeneous  elements. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Armando  Plebe.  Processo  all’estetica. 
Firenze.  “La  Nuova  Italia.”  1959.  xi  -f 
222  pages.  1,500  1. 

Tlie  most  interesting  aspect  of  this  book,  for 
the  American  reader,  lies  in  the  additional 
evidence  it  presents  of  the  impact,  in  recent 


years,  of  American  and  British  thought  on 
Italian  aesthetics,  once  dominated  by  the  ideal¬ 
ism  of  Croce  or  Gentile.  Plebe  surveys  modern 
literature  on  aesthetics,  tracing  its  crisis  over 
the  last  half  century,  which  finally  led  to  chal¬ 
lenging  the  very  existence  of  aesthetics  as  an 
autonomous  philosophy  of  art.  When  it  deals 
with  specific  problems  of  artistic  practice, 
Plebe  concludes,  aesthetics  is  not  philosophy 
but  poetics,  a  study  of  techniques.  And  when 
it  becomes  philosophical  speculation,  it  is 
philosophy  tout  court,  and  as  such  only  in- 
direedy  relevant  to  the  examination  of  a  work 
of  art. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Antonio  Santucci.  Esistenzialismo  e  filo- 

sofia  italiana.  Bologna.  II  Mulino.  1959. 

xii  +  431  pages.  2,700  1. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  important  book  to 
examine  the  impact  of  German  and  French 
existentialism  on  Italian  thought.  In  pursuing 
this  primary  purpose,  the  book  widens  into 
a  critical  survey  of  contemporary  Italian 
philosophy  as  a  whole.  Yet  the  author  is  never 
a  mere  reporter  and  summarist.  In  his  book 
he  participates  actively  and  positively  in  the 
process  he  describes:  the  manner  in  which 
Italian  philosophy  utilized  and  developed  the 
stimuli  it  received  from  abroad.  He  is  more 
concerned  with  the  German  than  with  the 
French  representatives  of  existentialism,  and 
among  the  latter  Gabriel  Marcel  seems  to  him 
a  more  significant  figure  than  Sartre  and 
Camus.  The  book  recreates  the  peculiar  in¬ 
tellectual  situation  that  prevailed  in  Italy  when 
existentialism  first  became  a  widely  shared 
concern  in  that  country:  the  milieu  dominated 
by  the  philosophy  of  Cientile  through  the  sanc¬ 
tion  it  had  received  from  the  Fascist  Govern¬ 
ment.  Here  one  might  differ  from  the  author, 
who  does  not  distinguish  strictly  enough  be¬ 
tween  the  official  image  and  the  actual  reality. 
One  might  also  object  that  he  is  too  much 
inclined  to  group  together  Croce  and  the  Gen¬ 
tile  of  the  Fascist  era  as  representatives  of  the 
same  “idealism,”  against  which  existentialism 
was  a  form  of  reaction. 

The  author  emphasizes  that  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  Italy  a  distinction  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  fashionable,  lower-middle-brow 
aspects  of  the  new  current  and  its  serious 
philosophical  impulses  which  revealed  the 
movement  to  be  a  far-reaching  crisis  in  man’s 
attitude  toward  reality.  From  the  author’s 
painstaking  analyses  it  becomes  evident  that 
Italy,  with  its  vigorous  philosophical  tradition, 
has  advanced  further  than  any  other  country 
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in  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  the 
journalistic  from  the  substantial,  which  arc  so 
confusedly  mixed  in  the  profuse  outpourings 
of  existentialist  writers. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

*  Elcmirc  2k>lla.  Eclissi  dell’inteUettuale.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bompiani.  1959.  231  pages.  1,500  1. 
Among  the  large  and  constandy  growing 
number  of  books  attempting  to  diagnose  the 
malady  of  Western  civilization,  Elcmirc  Zol- 
la’s  contribution  seems  to  this  reviewer  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important.  Here  the  present 
is  scrutinized  from  a  unified,  but  not  dog¬ 
matic,  point  of  view;  the  author’s  analyses  arc 
always  subde  and  supported  by  wide-ranging 
documentation. 

The  core  of  the  book  examines  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  “literature  and  industry,”  the 
effect  on  the  arts  of  industrialized  mass  so¬ 
ciety  concentrated  in  large  cities.  Zolla  secs 
the  root  of  the  “avant-garde”  phenomenon 
as  it  manifests  itself  in  “abstract”  art,  “mod¬ 
ern”  music,  “experimental”  writing,  etc.,  in 
the  desire  to  relieve  the  boredom  of  mechan¬ 
ized  living  by  always  stronger  artificial  stimuli 
which  will  resort  to  the  depiction  of  abnormal 
and  prcrational  states  of  mind  and  to  the 
use  of  calculated  ugliness  when  the  traditional 
means  of  sensationalism  have  become  worn 
out.  He  demonstrates  the  ineffectuality  of  com¬ 
batting  contemporary  social  and  artistic  decay 
with  superficial  means,  such  as  the  campaigns 
.against  “decadent”  art  conducted  by  National- 
Socialism  and  Communism.  The  pseudo- 
aesthetic  withdrawal  from  reality  by  poets  like 
Rilke,  the  pseudo<onservatism  represented 
by  Hofmannsthal,  the  [tolitical  rantings  of 
Ezra  Pound  seem  to  him  equally  inept  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  disintegration  of  culture.  The 
author  warns  against  the  tendency,  occasion¬ 
ally  still  encountered  in  Europe,  to  identify 
America  as  the  source  for  the  evils  besetting 
dehumanized  mass  society;  his  detailed  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  proWem  refutes  this  error. 

The  other  essays  of  the  book  supplement 
this  scrutiny  of  mass  “culture”:  the  substitution 
of  “public  relations,”  of  propaganda  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  discussion  and  rational  persua¬ 
sion,  and  the  eclipse  of  the  intellectual  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  term,  whose  place  is 
taken  by  the  “specialist”  trained  in  applying 
the  techniques  of  the  natural  sciences  to  areas 
with  which  science  is  incompetent  to  deal. 
The  concluding  chapters  describe  the  attempts 
to  escap>e  the  depressing  milieu  characteristic 
of  technical  progress  by  taking  refuge  in  fake 
mystery  cults  of  religious,  philosophical,  and 


psychological  persuasion,  or  by  the  use  of 
drugs  and  tranquilizers. 

The  young  author,  well-known  in  Italy 
through  his  essays  and  his  distinguished  novel 
Minuetto  all’injerno,  is  widely  read  in  the 
literature  on  his  subject,  particularly  that  writ¬ 
ten  in  America  and  Germany,  but  his  book 
is  never  a  mere  resume  of  the  findings  of  his 
predecessors.  The  only  reservation  that  one 
could  make  against  it  is  that  its  author  is  per¬ 
haps  over-pessimistic  when  he  represents  mod¬ 
ern  mass  society  as  a  trap  from  which  escape 
is  impossible.  His  book  is  the  strongest  refuta¬ 
tion  of  his  fatalism.  Uenhard  Bergel 

Queens  College 

Leo  Valiani.  Dull’  antijascismo  alia  Re- 
sistenza.  Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1959.  195 
pages.  450 1. 

Some  of  the  efforts,  difBculties,  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Italian  people  in  their  struggle  for 
republican  government  are  treated  in  this  col¬ 
lection  of  eight  historical  studies.  The  most 
striking  is  the  story  of  the  role  of  those  Italians 
who  fought  for  the  International  Brigade  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  However,  the  two 
essays  dealing  with  the  anti-Fascist  elements  in 
Italy  in  1943  and  the  constitutional  aspirations 
for  postwar  Italy  of  the  Resistance  groups  arc 
probably  the  most  significant. 

At  their  best,  all  of  these  studies  arc  built 
upon  a  broad  base  of  sources.  Seldom  docs  the 
author  leave  his  sources  for  the  headier,  un- 
vcrifiablc  planes  which  at  times  tempt  the  his¬ 
torian  of  ideas.  Kenneth  /.  Pratt 

Los  Angeles  State  College 

Leonardo  Vergani.  Eleonora  Duse.  Milano. 
Martelli.  1958.  xxi-|-321  pages,  ill.  4,000  1. 
A  beautifully  produced  and  illustrated  ac¬ 
count  of  Eleonora  Duse’s  career  as  an  actress 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  her  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  book  opens  with  the  famous  pas¬ 
sage  from  II  fuoco  in  which  she  herself  de¬ 
scribes  her  first  appearance  as  Juliet,  and 
ends  with  tributes  to  her  memory  by  Luigi 
Pirandello  and  Adriano  Tilgher.  Among  the 
dramatic  critics  and  essayists  cited  arc  G.  B. 
Shaw  and  William  Archer,  Marco  Praga  and 
Ugo  Ojetti,  Isadora  Duncan  and  Langston 
Hughes.  The  extracts  arc  admirably  chosen 
from  the  great  amount  of  material  available, 
and  present  a  vivid  picture  not  only  of  Eleo¬ 
nora  Duse  herself  but  of  the  international  the¬ 
atrical  world  of  her  period.  They  arc  pre¬ 
ceded  by  excellent  explanatory  introductions. 

Beatrice  Corrigan 
University  of  Toronto 
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»  Robert  M.  Adams.  Stendhal:  Notes  on  a 
Novelist.  New  York.  Noonday  Press.  1959. 
xxii  -|-  228  pages.  $1.45. 

This  book  is  supposed  to  be  neither  a  mere 
biography  nor  a  heavy  critical  study,  but  an 
effort  by  its  author  to  reveal  in  Stendhal’s 
works  certain  points  which  until  now  have 
remained  obscure,  i.e.,  his  love  for  Metilde 
gives  birth  to  a  chapter  called  “A  Lesson  in 
Logic”;  his  friendship  with  de  Tracy  to  one 
called  “The  Advantage  of  Ideology”;  his  af¬ 
fair  with  “the  sublime  whore”  to  one  called 
“The  Duplicity  of  the  Chartreuse,"  etc. 

Adams  feels  that  Stendhal,  especially  in 
Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  and  La  Chartreuse  de 
Par  me  wrote  amoral  novels;  he  refuses  to  see 
that,  shunning  most  rules  of  conventional  (re¬ 
ligious  and  social)  morality,  Stendhal  devel¬ 
oped  for  himself  a  lofty  moral  code  based  on 
the  principle  of  espagnolisme  which  his  great 
aunt  Elisabeth  had  instilled  into  him.  In  dis¬ 
paraging  Stendhal’s  other  novels,  Adams 
shows  himself  too  imbued  with  the  antiquated 
idea  that  novels  require  action  in  order  to 
interest  their  readers;  to  French  readers,  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  suffices.  Racine’s  plays  and 
their  success  prove  that  constant  physical 
movement  is  not  needed.  Also,  I  wish  Adams 
had  appreciated  more  the  ambiguity  of  the 
many  passages  in  which  Stendhal  seems  to  be 
self-satirizing  because  the  hero  allows  his  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  get  the  best  of  his  attempts  at 
cynicism  and  cold-bloodedness.  This  is  so 
typical  of  Stendhal’s  writing. 

To  anyone  who,  until  now,  has  read  some 
of  Stendhal’s  novels  without  ever  bothering 
to  read  a  book  of  criticism  about  them,  this 
book  of  notes  wiU  be  quite  illuminating,  pro¬ 
vided  the  reader  is  not  alienated  by  the  af¬ 
fected  and  supposedly  witty  style  in  which 
it  is  written.  AndrS  Bourgeois 

Rice  Institute 

**  Geoffrey  Clive.  The  Romantic  Enlighten¬ 
ment:  Ambiguity  and  Paradox  in  the 
Western  Mind  (1750-1920).  New  York. 
Meridian.  1960.  219  pages.  $1.35. 
Employing  a  rather  specialized  concept  of 
Kierkegaard  as  a  cleaving  tool,  Clive  chops  a 
Christian-existentialist  path  through  the  last 
two  centuries  of  Western  intellectual  history, 
showing  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
Western  mind  from  its  tautly  poised  equilib¬ 
rium  of  emotion  and  intellect  as  figured  in  the 


music  of  Mozart  (espi^cially  Don  Giovanni) 
to  the  dehumanization  of  the  modern  period. 
Clive  wanders  widely  through  music,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  literature,  choosing  as  sample  speci¬ 
mens  of  representation  Mozart,  Hume,  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  Dostoevsky  and  Kafka.  Although 
there  are  frequently  provocative  and  some¬ 
times  incisive  observations  along  the  way,  the 
road  is  distorted  out  of  proportion  and  the 
samples  are  sometimes  twisted  out  of  recog¬ 
nizable  shapo  in  order  to  fill  out  the  thesis. 
Clive  is  intelligent,  receptive,  and  enthusiastic, 
but  victim  to  the  lure  of  the  fatal  all-inclusive 
generalization — a  generalization  which  he 
molds  in  a  Procrustean  manner  and  offers 
more  in  a  prophetic  than  a  critical  spirit. 

Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

**  Hubert  Creekmore,  ed.  Lyrics  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  New  York.  Grove.  1959.  xxi 
-f-  278  pages,  ill.  $4.75. 

This  anthology  contains  the  translations  of 
pxjems  written  from  500  to  1500  A.D.  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Provencal,  French,  Portuguese  (Gali¬ 
cian),  Spanish  (Castilian),  Italian,  Welsh, 
Irish,  Old  Norse,  Danish,  Dutch,  German, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  annotated  texts  of  sev¬ 
eral  Middle  English  px)ems.  The  editor  also 
wrote  a  Preface  and  a  Note  for  each  section. 
One  or  two  samples  of  Arabic  pxjems  from 
Spain  might  well  have  been  added.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  (Galician)  px)ems  in  the  translation  by 
Seth  G.  Thornton,  and  the  Welsh  p)oems  in 
the  translations  by  David  Bell,  H.  Idris  Bell, 
D.  S.  Evans  and  Gwyn  Williams  will  seem 
especially  interesting.  Marie  de  France,  a  pxet 
of  the  twelfth  century  (not  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  dated  on  p.  80),  wrote  a  lay  called 
Chaitivel,  (not  Chartivel).  It  is  hoped  that 
such  errors  will  be  corrected  in  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  attractive  volume. 

Alfred  Adler 
Brooklyn  College 

**  Tom  F.  Driver.  The  Sense  of  History  in 
Gree\  and  S  halves  pear ean  Drama.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1960. 
ix  -J-  231  pages.  $5.50. 

Following  an  introduction  discussing  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  and  Judeo-Christian  historical  conscious¬ 
ness,  Driver  takes  as  his  primary  task  the 
analysis  of  four  pairs  of  plays.  The  Persians 
and  Richard  III,  the  Oresteia  and  Hamlet, 
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Oedipus  Tyrannus  and  Macbeth,  Alcestis  and 
The  Winters  Tale.  Collingwood’s  theory  of 
the  “anti-historical”  character  of  Greek 
thought  forms  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of 
time  in  Greek  drama.  This  theory  is  perhaps 
questionable  but  is  well  defended  by  the 
author.  Though  he  has  drawn  upon  sound 
scholarship  for  support,  his  theological  train¬ 
ing  tends  to  shape  these  interpretations,  and 
esfjccially  those  of  the  Shakespearean  plays. 
Driver’s  comments  on  the  Greek  plays  are 
generally  acceptable,  but  rather  commonplace. 
TTie  concept  of  time  as  embodied  in  drama 
is  righdy  considered  an  important  element 
for  our  understanding,  but  the  author’s  de¬ 
pendence  on  previous  criticism  and  scholar¬ 
ship  lessens  the  value  of  this  work. 

/.  C.  Hogan 
Cornell  University 

**  Henry  Charles  Duffin.  The  Novels  and 
Plays  of  Charles  Morgan.  London.  Bowes 
fit  Bowes.  1959.  221  pages.  21/. 

Duffin’s  study  of  Charles  Morgan,  the  English 
novelist  and  dramatist,  best  remembered,  if 
at  all,  for  The  Fountain  and  The  Voyage,  is 
so  much  a  labor  of  love  that  his  enthusiasm  for 
Morgan’s  “philosophy”  invalidates  the  book 
as  criticism.  Duffin  is  on  the  defensive,  as 
he  might  well  be,  and  sets  out  to  prove  that 
if  Morgan  lacked  the  “vision  of  evil,”  the  sense 
of  original  sin  (which  Duffin  describes  as 
“that  quaint  conception  to  which  so  many 
people  cling  as  to  a  cross”),  then  he  possessed 
compensatory  views.  What  Morgan  has  is  an 
“elevated  view  of  life.”  He  presents  a  lasting 
impression  of  “truth  and  beauty.”  Duffin’s 
summaries  are  useful  for  students  of  the  novel 
who  wish  to  know  something  about  Morgan’s 
work  but  I  find  his  judgments  hard  to  accept. 
Morgan’s  work  is  not  that  of  a  “genius,”  he 
does  not  write  with  “brilliance  of  observation,” 
nor  is  his  “realism”  that  of  the  Dutch  painters. 
If  Morgan’s  work  is  of  the  same  class  as  Con¬ 
rad  and  Forester,  as  Duffin  suggests,  then  I 
am  afraid  he  is  in  need  of  a  more  demanding 
apologist.  To  Duffin’s  question  “Can  there 
really  be  any  who  think  life  is  more  truly  seen 
in  Mr.  Graham  Greene’s  frightful  Boys  than 
through  the  clear  eyes  of  David  Harbrook.?”, 
one  can  only  answer:  “Yes.” 

Francis  Murphy 
Smith  College 

^  Thomas  Flanagan.  The  Irish  Novelists, 
1800-1850.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1959.  xiii  -|-  362  pages.  $6.75. 
Thomas  Flanagan  sets  for  himself  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  task  when  he  studies  five  nineteenth  cen¬ 


tury  Irish  novelists  whom  he  admits  “estab¬ 
lished  no  tradition.”  Maria  Edgeworth,  Lady 
Morgan,  John  Banim,  Gerald  Griffin,  and 
William  Carleton  are  as  different  in  social 
class,  religious  persuasion,  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground  as  any  five  writers  might  be.  They  do 
not  form  a  coherent  literary  movement  as  do 
the  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  Gaelic  Revival. 

Yet  each  experienced  a  unique  form  of 
cultural  unrest  and  felt  instinctively  at  the 
same  period  the  need  for  expressing  social 
protest  in  the  novel.  They  turned  their  backs 
on  the  “stage  Irishism”  of  such  ncar<on- 
temporaries  as  Charles  Lever  and  Samuel 
Lover.  (William  Carleton,  for  example, 
launched  a  personal  attack  on  Lever  in  two 
issues  of  The  Nation.)  They  tried  to  create  an 
Anglo-Irish  novel  with  the  literary  respecta¬ 
bility  of  its  English  contemporary. 

Professor  Flanagan  painstakingly  studies 
each  of  the  five  novelists  biographically  and 
critically.  He  seems  as  much  at  home  with 
textual  problems  as  he  is  with  literary  history. 
He  laments  the  fact  that  none  of  these  writers 
offers  the  technical  challenge  of  James  Joyce 
and  concludes  “that  no  writer  of  ability  before 
Joyce  found  possible  a  sustained  and  success¬ 
ful  career  in  Irish  letters.” 

Flanagan  gives  a  fair  appraisal  of  this  group 
of  five  novelists;  one  never  feels  that  he  exag¬ 
gerates  their  importance  or  allows  personal 
biases  to  get  in  the  way  of  sound  critical  judg¬ 
ment.  We  see  him  at  his  best  in  such  state¬ 
ments  as  the  following:  “Had  the  conditions 
of  Irish  culture  been  other  than  what  they 
were,  had  not  the  pressures  placed  on  literature 
by  politics  become  increasingly  sharp,  these 
writers  might  have  marked  the  beginnings  of 
a  tradition.  Instead  they  stand  as  lonely  and 
broken  figures,  who  failed  even  to  understand 
each  other.” 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  David  Grene,  Richmond  Lattimore,  eds. 
The  Complete  Greel{^  Tragedies.  4  vols. 
Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1959.  viii  -J-  351,  vi  -f-  460,  x  -j-  661,  vi 
-|-  616  pages.  $20. 

Translators  in  this  collection  include  Rich¬ 
mond  Lattimore,  Seth  G.  Benardete,  David 
Grene,  Robert  Fitzgerald,  Elizabeth  Wyck- 
off,  John  Moore,  Michael  Jameson,  Rex  War¬ 
ner,  Ralph  Gladstone,  William  Arrowsmith, 
Witter  Bynner,  John  Frederick  Nims,  Ronald 
Frederick  Willetts.  Frank  William  Jones, 
Charles  R.  Walker,  and  Emily  Townsend  Ver- 
meule.  In  spite  of  the  large  group  of  trans¬ 
lators,  this  collection  is  distinguished  by  its 
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uniformly  high  quality.  The  English  verse  is 
dignified  and  forceful,  but  occasionally  sacri¬ 
fices  scholarly  accuracy  for  a  more  direct,  lucid 
English  style.  Lattimore’s  translations,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  Aeschylus  trilogy,  evince  a  sensitive 
poetic  technique. 

TTie  introductions  to  the  plays  tend  to  sub¬ 
stitute  exercises  in  interpretation  for  more 
pertinent  mythological  and  historical  informa¬ 
tion.  Aristotle’s  observations  on  tragedy  are 
generally  ignored,  and  the  gain  is  not  always 
obvious.  This  edition  would  profit  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  notes  on  the  texts  and 
translations. 

/.  C.  Hogan 
Cornell  University 

M  Alexander  Holder-Barell.  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Imagery  and  Its  Functional  Sig¬ 
nificance  in  Henry  James’s  Novels.  Bern. 
Francke.  1959.  215  pages.  15  Sw.  fr. 

This  book  is  the  best  extended  work  yet  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject  of  imagery  in  Henry 
James.  In  spite  of  its  title,  however,  it  con¬ 
siders  similes,  metaphors,  and  symbols  in  only 
six  novels,  admittedly  representative:  Roderick 
Hudson,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  The  Old 
Things  (later  retitled  The  Spoils  of  Poynton), 
The  Ambassadors,  The  Wings  of  the  Dove, 
and  The  Golden  Bowl.  Thus,  sixteen  other 
James  novels,  many  of  them  interestingly 
imagistic,  are  not  considered;  nor,  of  course, 
are  the  short  stories. 

The  author  quickly  disposes  of  merely 
rhetorical  figures  and  then  divides  his  subject 
into  four  main  parts:  expanding  images 
(those  which  emphasize  facts,  illustrate  state¬ 
ments,  clarify,  and  provide  humor),  character¬ 
izing  images  (those  used  in  dialogue,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  physical  appearance,  and  revelation  of 
inner  nature),  images  making  abstractions 
concrete  (with  reference  to  thoughts  and 
ideas,  and  to  feelings),  and  constructive 
images  (those  contributing  to  the  structure  of 
a  novel  by  building  up  iterative  patterns  and 
by  foreshadowing).  The  author  has  a  brief 
but  suggestive  concluding  chapter  called  “The 
Transition  from  Metaphor  to  Symbol,”  in 
which  he  discusses  among  other  symbols  those 
of  European  corruption,  wealth,  and  good  and 
evil. 

This  attractively  and  accurately  printed 
monograph  is  full  of  insights,  for  example, 
concerning  Rowland  Mallet’s  attitude  toward 
Mary  Garland,  door-key  imagery  in  The  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady,  Mrs.  Gereth’s  warlike  nature, 
architecture  symbolism  in  The  Ambassadors, 
Milly  as  princess  and  dove,  and  the  Prince’s 
selfishness.  But  in  my  opinion  it  might  have 


been  improved  in  three  ways:  if  the  author 
had  used  the  categorizing  approach  to  imag¬ 
ery,  which  he  disparages  in  his  introductory 
chapter,  either  more  or  less  (war  and  animal 
images,  for  example,  are  discussed  only  as 
characterizing,  whereas  they,  as  well  as  flower, 
religious,  and  several  other  types  of  images  not 
considered,  function  in  all  four  of  the  ways 
specified);  if  the  author  had  written  in  more 
detail  about  James’s  revisions;  and  if  he  had 
given  more  credit  to  earlier  critics  in  specific 
footnotes  instead  of  almost  exclusively  in  his 
admirable  bibliography. 

Robert  L.  Gale 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Laurent  LeSage.  Jean  Giraudoux:  His  IJfe 
and  Worlds.  University  Park,  Pa.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  Press.  1959.  238 
pages.  15. 

LeSage,  the  author  of  several  books  and  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Giraudoux,  knows  so  well  his  work 
and  biography  that  in  the  present  book  he 
can  suggest  material  for  the  many  biographical 
gaps  which  Giraudoux  deliberately  may  have 
caused,  if  it  be  true  that  “his  point  of  honor 
was  not  to  be  found  out.”  Furthermore,  the 
critic  is  in  a  position  to  make  some  exciting 
suggestions  as  to  some  of  Giraudoux’s  lost  ar¬ 
ticles.  However,  his  principal  achievement  is 
to  give  a  general  biography,  a  summary  of 
Giraudoux’s  works,  views  held  by  other  critics, 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  Giraudoux  “once 
thought  of  as  an  impertinent  prankster”  but 
“now  regarded  almost  solely  as  a  tragic  poet 
of  the  human  condition.” 

Martha  O’Nan 
Millil^in  University 

Marilyn  Jones  Lyde.  Edith  Wharton:  Con¬ 
vention  and  Morality  in  the  WorI{  of  a 
Novelist.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1959.  xix  -1-194  pages 
-j-  5  plates.  $4. 

Since  this  is  only  the  second  book-length  crit¬ 
ical  study  of  Edith  Wharton’s  fiction,  one  wel¬ 
comes  its  appearance,  hoping,  of  course,  that 
it  will  stimulate  interest  and  critical  enter¬ 
prise  in  an  area  of  American  fiction  which 
some  feel  is  too  often  neglected.  And,  in  spite 
of  the  tone  and  attitude  adopted  by  Dr.  Lyde, 
some  areas  remain  still  unexplored,  even 
among  the  works  of  Edith  Wharton. 

Actually,  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  this 
study  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  review  and 
evaluate.  For  instance,  her  brief  second  chap¬ 
ter,  “Edith  Wharton’s  Four  Awakeners,”  is 
central  and  significant,  perhaps  the  best  ex¬ 
ploration  of  Mrs.  Wharton’s  formal  back- 
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ground  in  morality,  ethic,  and  metaphysic. 
But  Dr.  Lyde  implies  that  hers  is  the  last 
oracular  word  to  be  spoken;  moreover,  the 
projection  and  development  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  result  in  her  explaining  Mrs.  W^harton’s 
plots  in  the  terms  of  syllogisms  and  her  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth  in  the  terms  of  algebra 
which,  even  granting  accuracy,  is  nevertheless 
alienating. 

Dr.  Lyde’s  book  will  doubtlessly  provoke 
comment,  but  unfortunately  the  comment 
will  probably  be  directed  more  to  her  need¬ 
lessly  hostile  and  taedess  criticism  of  Mrs. 
Wharton’s  former  critics  than  to  Mrs.  Whar¬ 
ton’s  works  themselves.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  some  of  the  findings  recorded  in  this  book 
are  valuable,  but  their  full  value  cannot  be 
known  until  they  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  some  critic  who  can  read  Mrs.  Whar¬ 
ton  more  sensitively  and  who  will  be  satisfied 
with  more  flexible  conclusions. 

M.  W.  As\ew 
Kansas  State  University 

William  Van  O’Connor,  Edward  Stone, 
eds.  A  Casebook  on  Ezra  Pound.  New 
York.  Crowell.  1959.  xi  179  pages. 
$2.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  articles,  mostly  journal¬ 
istic,  intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  student 
papers  in  the  freshman  composition  course. 
Besides  coverage  of  Pound’s  postwar  biog¬ 
raphy,  the  book  gives  representations  of  the 
Bollingen  Prize  controversy,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  on  mosdy  in  the  “pure  poetry,  impure 
ptJitics’’  dialect,  or  more  abstraedy  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  content  in  poetry.  This 
question  might  be  pursued  more  profitably  by 
freshmen  from  a  casebook  on  Dante,  whose 
political  views,  if  not  less  complex  than 
Pound’s,  are  at  least  not  involved  in  contemp)o- 
rary  partisanships.  The  fallacy  of  the  book, 
as  in  the  anecdote  of  the  Prussian  army,  is  in 
the  assumption  that  everyone  must  have  an 
opinion.  It  is  not  possible,  from  the  materials 
collected  here,  for  freshmen  to  have  an  in¬ 
formed  opinion;  too  much  extra  knowledge  is 
required  of  history  and  economics  and  psy¬ 
chology  and  aesthetics.  Better  then  that  they 
leave  the  question  alone  for  a  while.  The  edu¬ 
cational  process  should  ideally  not  substitute 
emotional  attitudes  for  knowledge  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

For  more  sophisticated  readers  than  fresh¬ 
men  the  Casebook  reprints  some  interesting 
essays,  and  provides  a  thorough  bibliography. 

B.  A.  Par\ 
University  of  Washington 


**  Robert  W,  Stallman,  ed.  The  Art  of  foseph 
Conrad:  A  Critical  Symposium .  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.  Michigan  State  University 
Press.  1960.  xxix-j-354  pages.  $6.50. 

This  useful  book  brings  into  focus  the  vigor¬ 
ous  state  of  Conrad  criticism.  In  its  editor’s 
words,  it  “presents  in  Part  I  appraisals  of  Con¬ 
rad,  reminiscences  of  the  man  and  assessments 
of  his  work  in  general,  his  artistry  and  his 
themes.  Part  II  scrutinizes  Conrad’s  works, 
individually  and  chronologically;  the  critical 
studies  are  grouped  according  to  the  work  they 
explicate.  The  variant  readings  of  ‘Heart  of 
Darkness’  .  .  .  will  likely  elicit  further  con¬ 
troversy.  .  .  .  Multiple  literary  approaches  are 
represented:  the  biographical,  the  psychologi¬ 
cal,  the  mythological,  and  the  aesthetic  or  ana¬ 
lytical.’’ 

The  quality  is  consistently  high  for  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  selections.  What  is  especially  hearten¬ 
ing  is  to  find  such  steady  development  toward 
the  searchingly  subde  interpretations  Conrad 
deserves.  To  choose  but  one  example:  Dorothy 
Van  Ghent  puts  Lord  Jim  within  a  classical 
framework  and  “universalizes”  the  novel. 
For  different  as  Conrad  is  from  Henry  James, 
Conrad’s  prefaces  and  fiction  nevertheless  have 
a  unique  aesthetic  validity  capable  of  challeng¬ 
ing  the  most  discriminating  critic.  Hence, 
Stallman’s  editorial  efforts  are  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  now;  they  will  help  consolidate  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Conrad  and  stimulate  further 
studies.  Although  the  book  has  too  many  er¬ 
rors  in  proofreading,  the  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  has  designed  a  handsome  volume 
in  an  attractively  readable  font. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  Oklahoma 


Richard  Stang.  The  Theory  of  the  Novel 
in  England,  1850-1870.  New  York.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press.  1959.  xii  -1-251 
pages.  $5. 

The  thesis  of  this  study  is  to  show  that  Henry 
James’s  influential  definitions  of  the  novel  did 
not  spring  full-blown  out  of  barren  ground, 
but  developed,  rather,  out  of  a  vigorous  twenty- 
year  discussion  by  British  critics  and  novelists 
on  all  the  facets  of  the  problems  of  novel- 
definition  which  James  brilliantly  brought  into 
coalescence.  Stang  contends  and  demonstrates 
that  the  pages  of  the  major  critical  reviews 
were  significantly  receptive  to  this  debate,  and 
he  implies  that  James’s  achievement  is  not  that 
of  the  pioneer,  but  of  the  setder  who  follows 
after  to  organize  the  already<onquered 
ground.  The  thesis  is  persuasively  argued  and 
richly  documented.  However,  Stang  remains 
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too  rigidly  within  the  superficial  context  of 
his  propositions.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  re¬ 
late  the  issues  of  debate — narrative  point  of 
view,  organic  unit,  the  concept  of  “realism,” 
etc. — to  the  massive  ideological  and  social 
movements  which  were  their  causes.  This  fail¬ 
ure  restricts  the  utility  of  the  study  to  an  un¬ 
necessarily  limited  range.  Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

**  Edward  Hyams.  The  Unpossessed.  New 
York.  Simon  &  Schuster.  1960.  311  pages. 
$3.95. 

The  Unpossessed  is  a  novel  which  recalls  much 
of  the  tone  of  the  fiction  of  the  1920’s.  That 
is,  the  characteristic  adjective  the  book  calls 
to  mind  is  “dissipated”  rather  than  “beat.” 
Hyams’s  narrator,  Tom,  caught  in  a  nexus  of 
circumstances  involving  his  former  wife,  her 
husband,  Ray  Martin  (an  English  equivalent 
of  Budd  Schulberg’s  Sammy),  and  Solly  Le¬ 
vine  (the  pristine,  if  somewhat  battered, 
philosophical  mouthpiece  of  the  novel),  calls 
to  mind  many  of  those  drifting  figures  that 
predominated  our  own  literature  of  the  De¬ 
pression. 

If  Tom  is  wandering,  he  is  also  searching 
for  something  which  will  give  his  life  some 
fixity  and  purpose.  Various  solutions  present 
themselves,  but,  in  one  way  or  another,  all 
prove  unsatisfactory  since  they  all  tend  to  re¬ 
inforce  Tom’s  isolation  and  lack  of  commit¬ 
ment.  The  denouement,  in  which  Tom  aids 
Ray  Martin  to  flee  the  law,  suggests  that,  to 
Hyams,  man’s  only  chance  for  emotional  sur¬ 
vival  rests  in  some  form  of  modified,  if  im¬ 
perfect,  existential  involvement. 

Alan  R.  Goldberg 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Vyankatesh  Madgulkar.  The  Village  Had 
No  Walls.  Ram  Deshmukh,  tr.  New  York. 
Asia  Publishing  House.  1958.  171  pages, 
Ul.  $2.75. 

This  is  essentially  the  story  of  any  young 
idealistic  schoolmaster  who  tries  to  convert  a 
backward,  anti-intellectual  village  into  a  cita¬ 
del  of  learning. 

While  this  story  has  a  universal  quality,  it 
renders  a  very  specific  service  to  the  non- 
Indian  reader.  It  acquaints  him  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  but  lusty  and  colorful  jjeople  of  a  tiny 
village  in  the  Satara  district  of  Bombay  State 
of  whom  the  author — who  is  the  schoolmaster 
— writes  realistically  and  authentically. 

In  spite  of  its  simple  plot  and  its  seemingly 
insignificant  locale,  one  finds  more  of  the  real 
down-to-earth  India  in  this  novel  than  in  most 
books  about  India. 


It  seems  desirable  to  mention  that  it  was 
awarded  the  Government  of  Bombay  two 
thousand  rup>ee  prize  and  that  the  translation 
by  Ram  Deshmukh  is  extremely  readable. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 

Tul.me  University 

**  Nicolas  Pollini.  Night.  Paris.  Olympia 
Press.  1960.  15  nf. 

This  is  a  jaggedly  realistic,  occasionally  bril¬ 
liant  novel  about  American  prisoners  in  Red 
Chinese  hands  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
Centered  up)on  the  predicament  of  Martin 
l.andi,  a  technical  sergeant  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  mining  country,  the  plot  of  Night 
focusses  on  the  psychologically  deliquescent 
effect  of  Communist  brainwashing  up)on  an 
ingenuous  American  mind.  Sergeant;  Landi, 
all  resistance  washed  away  by  a  cunning  mix¬ 
ture  of  brutal  and  purpx)sefully  kindly  treat¬ 
ment,  betrays  the  last  unconquered  resistant 
in  the  camp,  the  indomitable  Master  Sergeant 
Phillips,  to  the  captors.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Landi  was  one  of  the  relatively  few  un¬ 
tainted  spirits  in  the  camp  before  his  own 
resistance  was  broken,  the  weight  of  his  guilt 
drives  him  to  suicide  after  he  has  been  re¬ 
turned  to  America.  In  portraying  American 
soldiers  and  Communist  Chinese  camp  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  author  gives  evidence  of  great 
talent  for  psychological  description.  Less  suc¬ 
cessful  are  his  attempts  to  communicate  the 
horrors  of  brainwashing  through  stream-of- 
consciousness  passages.  Nonetheless,  the  tight 
plot  structure  and  well  developed  action  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  Night  give  the  novel  cohesion, 
even  where  verisimilitude  seems  to  falter  under 
the  weight  of  too  voluble  and  verbose  a  mono¬ 
logue  intMeur.  It  should  be  emphasized  that, 
even  though  the  novel  portrays  many  Amer¬ 
icans  devoid  of  moral  stamina  and  several 
Communists  of  undoubted  intelligence,  the 
author’s  p>oint  of  view  throughout  is  that  of  a 
patriotic  and  moralizing  American.  If  political 
timidity,  as  the  book’s  jacket-blurb  implies,  is 
really  the  reason  for  its  rejection  by  several 
American  publishers,  I  fear  for  the  future  of 
imaginative  literature  in  this  country'. 

W£.F. 

^  Alec  Waugh.  Fuel  for  the  Flame.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy.  1960. 
468  pages.  $4.95. 

In  indefatigable  fashion,  Alec  Waugh  has 
come  up  with  a  new  novel  a  little  more  exotic 
and  a  great  deal  more  tedious,  if  that  be  pos¬ 
sible,  than  was  his  Island  in  the  Sun.  Set  in 
the  midst  of  that  form  of  British  Never-Never 
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land  which  is  the  ccJlapsing  colonial  empire, 
the  book  ambles  along  amid  a  series  of  plots 
and  sub-plots  which  hinge  loosely  on  political 
unrest  spiced  with  countless  infidelities.  The 
reader  is  finally  left  with  the  impression  that 
Waugh’s  conceptions  of  the  problems  of  the 
Orient  are  about  as  innocuous  and  uninformed 
as  are  those  of  his  characters. 

Alan  R.  Goldberg 
University  of  Wisconsin 

*  Morris  L.  West.  The  Devil’s  Advocate. 
New  York.  Morrow.  1959.  319  pages. 
$3.95. 

This  is  Australian  author  West’s  third  and 
best  novel.  It  is  in  the  Graham  Greene  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  fiction,  with  Greene’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  religious  detail  and  superficial  criticism 
of  church  personnel  and  administration.  But 
the  criticism  is  seldom  marked  by  irony  or 
cynicism.  The  central  character,  Blaise  Mere¬ 
dith,  is  an  English  monsignor  employed  in 
office  duties  in  the  Curia.  Though  dying  of 
cancer,  he  is  appointed  to  investigate  the  case 
of  Giacomo  Nerone  who  has  been  proposed 
for  canonization  by  a  small  village  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  The  case  of  Nerone  (a  British 
Army  deserter  who,  though  humanitarian, 
was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  son)  is  pre¬ 
dictably  decided.  In  the  course  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  Meredith  “finds  himself” — due,  in  part, 
to  the  humanity  of  the  minor  characters  (  none 
of  whom  attains  any  real  stature).  The  first 
two-thirds  of  the  book  shows  a  considerable 
mastery  of  suspense  and  a  well-developed  nar¬ 
rative  skill;  but  the  denouement  is  slow,  lack¬ 
ing  in  climax,  somewhat  clumsily  handled 
and  disappointing.  Descriptions  and  dialogue 
are  good;  the  style  is  pleasing,  and  the  total 
effect  satisfying. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yor\ 

*  Yoruba  Poetry,  Bakare  Gbadamosi,  Ulli 
Beier,  trs.  &  comps.  Ibadan,  Nigeria.  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education.  1959.  68  pages,  ill. 
4.50  fl. 

Much  is  lost  in  translating  any  poetry;  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  deal  is  lost  even  in  the  best 
effort  to  translate  Yoruba  verse  into  English, 
for  this  African  poetry  has  no  meter,  rhyme 
or  traditional  structure.  Since  the  music  de¬ 
pends  upon  tonal  differences,  these  translations 
are  lacking  in  lyrical  movement.  Yet  the  effort 
is  rewarding,  for  the  poems  still  abound  in 
vivid  images. 

This  anthology  includes,  among  others,  se¬ 
lections  from  oracles,  marriage  and  funeral 
songs,  children’s  poems,  proverbs,  and  (most 


interesting  to  me)  poems  of  the  native  hunters. 
Obviously  poetry  is  an  intimate  part  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  Yoruba  tribes.  The  trans¬ 
lators  have  provided  helpful  notes,  as  well  as 
interesting  introductions  to  each  section  of 
the  book.  The  value  of  this  collection  is  much 
enhanced  by  eight  silk  screen  prints  and  ten 
vignettes  by  Susanne  Wenger.  Guy  Owen 
Stetson  University 

**  Mao  Tse-tung.  Poems.  Andrew  Boyd, 
Gladys  Yang,  trs.  Peking.  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  Press.  1959.  38  pages,  ill. 

Mao  Tse-tung  is  said  to  have  written  a  large 
number  of  poems,  but  to  date  he  has  released 
for  publication  only  twenty-one,  of  which 
nineteen  are  rendered  into  English  in  this 
volume.  The  first  eighteen,  translated  by  An¬ 
drew  Boyd,  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Peking  periodical,  Chinese  Literature,  No.  3 
(May-June),  1958.  The  last  one,  which  ap¬ 
pears  here  for  the  first  time,  is  translated  by 
Gladys  Yang,  daughter  of  the  late  Professor 
J.  B.  Taylor  of  England,  who  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  Yang  Hsien-yi,  has  published  English 
versions  of  much  Chinese  |X)etry  and  prose 
during  the  last  decade. 

A  comparison  of  these  with  earlier  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  same  poems  by  G.  G,  Stephen 
Chow  and  Robert  Desmond  (Mao  Tse  Toung: 
Dix-huit  poemes,  Paris,  1958,  nos.  1-18),  Rob¬ 
ert  Payne  (Mao  Tse-tung,  Ruler  of  Red  China, 
New  York,  1950,  nos.  11,  12,  14),  and  Edgar 
Snow  (Red  Star  over  China,  New  York,  1938, 
no.  11),  reveal  these  to  be  accurate  and  ex¬ 
tremely  readable  versions.  Mrs.  Yang,  aban¬ 
doning  the  rhymes  and  fixed  meters  of  her 
earlier  translations,  has  done  especially  well 
by  no.  19,  and  one  hopes  she  is  forever  done 
with  the  academic  technique  adopted  by  Her¬ 
bert  Allen  Giles.  Evident  in  these  jx)ems  is 
Mao’s  talent  as  a  poet  and  his  predilection  for 
the  poetic  genre  called  tz’u,  for  only  four 
|X)ems  (nos.  11,  15,  20,  21)  are  in  the  form  of 
shih,  a  genre  which  has  come  to  constitute 
Chinese  “poetry”  for  the  Western  mind. 

fohn  L.  Bishop 
Harvard  University 

**  Copyright  Law  Symposium  Number  Ten. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1959.  xiv  -f-  479  pages  -{-  2  plates.  $5. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  revision  of  our  copy¬ 
right  law  is  now  being  studied,  these  symposia 
(sixty-three  papers  published  to  date)  make 
important  contributions  to  its  reconsideration. 
This  volume  of  the  Nathan  Burkan  Memorial 
Competition  sponsored  by  ascap  contains  ten 
award-winning  essays  (out  of  eighty-four)  by 
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third-year  students  in  major  law  schools.  They 
were  judged  by  Chief  Justice  (Supreme  Court 
of  New  Hampshire)  Frank  Kenison  and  the 
Oklahoma  Judge  >Ufred  P.  Murrah  (Tenth 
Circuit). 

These  essays  are  amply  footnoted  and  follow 
a  similar  pattern  of  historical  resume,  discus¬ 
sion  of  points  involved  and  pertinent  cases, 
and  a  conclusion.  The  topics  include,  besides 
“English  Experience  with  Registration  and 
Deposit”  and  “Tape  Recording,  Photocopying, 
and  Fair  Use,”  other  aspects  such  as  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  scholarly  publication,  transfer  of  in¬ 
terests,  the  jukebox  exemption,  principles  of 
unfair  competition,  news  as  a  public  or  prop¬ 
erty  right,  periodicals  and  records.  Copyright 
interpretations  have  been  so  widely  extended, 
as  means  of  communication  together  with 
those  of  visual  and  sound  reproduction  have 
developed  and  multiplied,  that  both  lawyers 
and  those  engaged  in  producing  copyrightable 
material  will  profit  from  these  studies. 

In  an  appendix  are  the  rules  governing  the 
competition,  a  list  of  essays  published  in  Sym¬ 
posia  Nos.  1-9,  a  list  of  law  schools  contri¬ 
buting  papers,  statutes  and  cases  cited,  works 
cited,  and  an  index. 

B.G.D. 


**  Bendey  Glass,  Owsei  Temkin,  William 
L.  Straus,  Jr.,  eds.  Forerunners  of  Dar¬ 
win:  1745-1859.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press.  1959.  471  pages.  $6.50. 

This  volume  edited  by  a  group  of  Hopkins 
professors  under  the  auspices  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  History  of  Ideas  Club  is  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  Darwin  centen¬ 
nial.  The  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species 
is  shown  as  the  culmination  of  an  idea  with  a 
long  and  profound  history.  It  is  difficult  to 
single  out  a  few  of  the  fifteen  brilliant  essays 
devoted  to  the  forerunners  who  made  Charles 
Darwin’s  achievement  possible.  Bentley  Glass 
devotes  an  essay  to  the  work  of  the  French 
natural  philosopher  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de 
Maup)ertuis  (1698-1759),  who  formed  a 
theory  of  organic  evolution  based  up>on  mu¬ 
tation,  natural  selection,  and  geographic  iso¬ 
lation.  In  an  erudite  article  Arthur  Lovejoy 
disabuses  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  Im¬ 
manuel  Kant  (1724-1804)  was  a  pioneer  of 
evolutionism  and  a  direct  precursor  of  Dar¬ 
win.  Owsei  Temkin  examines  the  idea  of 
descent  in  pxjst-Romantic  German  biology  in 
the  decade  1948-1858  and  comes  to  the  start¬ 
ling  conclusion  that  the  idea  of  transmutation 
of  sp)ecies  was  “not  only  well  known  before 
1859,  but  suffered  the  fate  of  being  too  well 


known.”  The  format  of  the  volume  is  most 
pleasing,  and  the  book  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  too  highly. 

Walter  Fleischmann 
Mountain  Home,  Tenn. 

**  Paul  Henle,  ed.  Language,  Thought,  and 
Culture.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  University  of 
Michigan  Press.  1958.  vii  -f-  273  pages. 
$4.95. 

This  is  almost  an  eclectic  presentation  of  what 
language  is  in  its  intimate  relationship  with 
culture.  It  is  eclectic  in  the  sense  that  the  co¬ 
authors  take  into  account  the  various  view- 
p>oints  of  the  past  and  present  on  language; 
defend  some,  criticize  or  reject  others,  and  in 
some  instances  pwsit  their  own  theories. 

The  variety  of  subjects  combining  the  in¬ 
sights  of  several  disciplines  is  proof  enough  of 
how  well  the  co-authors  encompassed  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  of  sp>ecialists  in  many  fields 
(psychology,  linguistics,  anthropology,  phi¬ 
losophy,  literary  and  art  criticism,  and  soci¬ 
ology). 

These  are  the  salient  points  and  conclusions: 
( 1 )  Language  is  one  of  the  factors  influencing 
perception  and  the  general  organization  of  ex¬ 
perience;  they  do  not  deny  that  causal  relation¬ 
ship  might  run  in  the  other  direction.  (2) 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of 
language  is  a  kind  of  process  to  which  con¬ 
ditioning  principles  apply;  though  they  pre¬ 
sent  similarities,  the  co-authors  admit  there  are 
some  pioints  that  need  further  explanation.  (3) 
Artificial  symbolic  language,  like  that  of 
mathematicians,  could  prove  fruitful  if  de- 
velopted  and  used  by  logically  trained  lin¬ 
guists  as  models  in  their  study  of  natural  lan¬ 
guage.  (4)  There  are  nine  factors  involved 
in  determining  whether  utterances  are  cog¬ 
nitive  or  non<ognitive.  (5)  The  metaphor 
is  used  to  extend  language,  and  as  such  it 
differs  from  the  simile  and  allegory.  It 
cannot  be  adequately  paraphrased.  Poetic 
metaphor  conveys  the  figurative  sense  through 
the  literal  sense,  but  it  adds  a  new  way  of 
feeling  or  thinking  about  something  already 
known — induced  content.  (6)  At  present  the 
theory  of  signs  cannot  explain  aesthetics.  (7) 
In  understanding  symbolism  or  enhancing 
our  appreciation  of  literature  the  critic  has 
three  possible  procedures  to  follow:  first,  evok¬ 
ing  an  emotion  like  the  one  that  the  work  is 
alleged  to  express;  second,  naming  it  rather 
than  evoking  it;  and  third,  suggesting,  that  is, 
pointing  out  which  are  the  key  words,  the 
particular  rhythmic  effect,  and  so  on — this 
they  prefer  as  px>ssibly  most  effective. 
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With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  refer¬ 
ences,  there  is  an  only  too  apparent  absence 
of  European  scholars’  viewpoints  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  fresh  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion  and  will  prove  beneficial  reading  to  many 
disciplines.  It  is  proof  of  the  need  for  and  the 
positive  results  that  can  be  attained  by  inter¬ 
disciplinary  cooperation.  Daniel  N.  Cardenas 
University  of  Chicago 

**  Lu  Hsun.  Selected  Worlt^s  of  Lu  Hsun.  III. 
Hsien-yi  &  Gladys  Yang,  trs.  Peking.  For¬ 
eign  Languages  Press.  1959.  343  pages  + 
5  plates. 

This  is  the  third  in  a  four-volume  series  of 
English  translations  from  the  writings  of 
China’s  most  eminent  writer  in  modern  times. 
Volume  I  (1956)  contained  selected  short 
stories,  prose  poems,  and  childhood  reminis¬ 
cences;  Volume  II  (1957)  covered  a  selection 
of  essays  spanning  the  period  from  1907-1927. 
The  present  volume  includes  essays  from 
1927-1933;  and  the  last,  still  to  be  puUished, 
will  presumably  contain  selections  from  the 
essays  and  newspajser  articles  of  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life.  Another  side  of  Lu  Hsun’s 
literary  life,  that  of  a  scholar  of  pre-modern 
Chinese  fiction,  has  been  represented  by  the 
publication  from  the  same  press  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  A  Brief  History  of  Chinese  Fic¬ 
tion  in  their  China  Knowledge  Series.  The 
present  volume  contains  pieces  from  five  col¬ 
lections:  Three  Leisures  (1932),  Two  Hearts 
(1932),  Mixed  Dialects  (1934),  False  Liberty 
(1933),  and  Semi-Frivolous  Tall^  (1934). 
These  consist  of  valuable  essays  on  literature 
and  revolution,  Russian  literary  influence  in 
China,  and  Chinese  literary  societies,  together 
with  some  newspaper  articles  of  a  polemic  na¬ 
ture,  significant  in  the  context  of  the  Com- 
munist-Kuomitang  struggle  of  those  years. 

John  L.  Bishop 
Harvard  University 

Lawrence  Lipton.  The  Holy  Barbarians. 
New  York.  Messner.  1959.  318  pages  -f- 
8  plates.  $5. 

Lawrence  Lipton  has  jjerformed  an  invaluable 
service  for  the  “beat”  generation.  His  vigorous 
presentation  of  their  customs,  mores,  aims, 
and  motivations  is  a  far  more  valid  apologia — 
and  justification  for  their  conduct — than  the 
bathetic,  self<onscious  blowing  inspired  by 
their  own  escapist,  chip-on-shoulder,  pot- 
flipped  egos. 

Every  generation  has  had  its  rebels,  and 
basically  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  “beat.” 
They  just  seem  rather  more  raucous,  more 


sordid,  and  more  tedious  than  their  precursors. 
Any  force,  whether  physical  or  mental,  if  it  is 
to  be  effective,  requires  the  energy  and  im¬ 
pulse  of  discipline — an  element  apparently 
tcjtally  lacking  in  the  “beat”  make-up,  yet 
essential  in  a  group  that,  reveling  in  its  self- 
imposed  outlawry,  feels  it  has  a  constructive 
philosophy  to  propound. 

While  Lipton  has  written  a  remarkably 
lively  book  and  injected  it  with  interest,  one 
has  the  too-frequent  impression  of  very  special 
pleading.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  Yor/^,  N.Y. 

^  Grose  Evans.  Benjamin  West  and  the 
Taste  of  His  Times.  Carbondale,  Ill. 
Southern  Illinois  University  Press.  1959. 
vii  -|-  144  pages  -\-  64  plates.  $22.50. 
This  folio  is  a  mature  study  of  the  effect  of 
aesthetic  theory  and  practice  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ex-patriate  American  painter  in 
the  age  of  George  III.  In  addition  to  the  text, 
adequate  footnotes,  a  bibliography,  an  index, 
and  an  essay  on  West’s  theory  of  coloring, 
there  is  a  colored  frontispiece  and  sixty-two 
black-and-white  reproductions  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  West  and  eleven  other  reproductions 
of  other  painters  and  sculptors  and  a  diagram 
that  throw  light  on  West’s  eclectic  style  and 
manner.  The  author  considers  West’s  paint¬ 
ings  as  falling  into  three  categories — the 
“Stately  Mode,”  the  “Dread  Manner,”  and 
the  “Pathetic  Style”— each  of  which  was  a 
result  of  a  synthesis  of  Classical  and  neo¬ 
classical  literary  theories  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  West  not  only  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  ideal  conceptions  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  with  those  of  the  Renaissance  Masters 
but  also  to  put  into  practice  the  aesthetic  teach¬ 
ings  of  such  eighteenth  century  men  of  taste 
as  Edmund  Burke,  William  Gilpin,  Uvedale 
Price,  Richard  Payne  Knight,  and  Winckel- 
mann.  In  this  respect  West  is  more  abreast 
of  his  times  than  even  the  great  Sir  Joshua. 
The  physical  format  of  the  book,  with  its 
wide  margins,  clear  and  well-leaded  typog¬ 
raphy,  and  fine  paper,  is  pleasing.  The  plates, 
however,  are  not  so  sharp  as  they  might  have 
been  in  so  cosdy  a  book.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
captious  to  point  out  a  few  slips  in  proof¬ 
reading  and  idiom.  As  a  whole,  the  book  Is  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  much 
neglected  painter  who  tried  valiantly  to  put 
into  plastic  form  the  very  important  aesthetic 
ideas  of  his  time  revolving  about  those  most 
nebulous  of  terms,  the  Beautiful,  the  Sublime, 
the  Pathetic,  and  the  Picturesque. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 

University  of  Oklahoma 
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John  Golding.  Cubism:  A  History  and 
Analysis,  1907-1914.  New  York.  Witten- 
born.  1959.  207  pages  4-  84  plates.  $11.50. 
Golding  presents  early  French  Cubism  (a)  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  illustrations,  (b)  in 
the  words  of  the  painters  themselves  and  those 
of  their  early  critics  and  defenders,  (c)  in  for¬ 
mal  analyses  of  the  works  illustrated,  and  (d) 
in  abundant  and  interesting  biographical  and 
historical  material  (which,  however,  is  striedy 
limited  to  the  history  of  the  movement).  His 
book  is  painstaking,  exact,  full  of  valuable 
information,  based  on  exhaustive  research,  but 
at  times  tiring  to  read  (verbal  analyses  of  vis¬ 
ual  facts  never  read  well)  and  lacking  that 
deeper  interpretation  which  would  have  been 
the  author’s,  had  he  not  limited  himself  to 
Cubistic  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  pertinent 
critical  literature  alone.  He  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  such  other  areas  as  architecture,  poetry, 
politics,  theater,  social  movements,  music,  etc. 
But  within  the  narrow  field  of  his  vision — 
impxjsed  probably  by  the  original  exigencies 
of  a  doctoral  thesis — he  gives  us  the  facts,  the 
solid,  enduring  facts.  Let  us  be  grateful  for 
that. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Herbert  Read.  A  Concise  History  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Painting.  New  York.  Praeger.  1959. 
376  pages,  ill.  $7.50. 

If  we  could  imagine  Rembrandt  Van  Ryn  and 
Pief  Mondrian  both  sitting  on  a  hill  looking 
at  a  beautiful  sunset  and  we  ask  them  to 
record  their  vision,  we  would  have  two  totally 
disparate  views,  both  equally  true  in  the  artist’s 
eye  as  to  what  was  seen,  and  both  valid  as  a 
work  of  art.  I  might  add,  both  painters  were 
misunderstood  by  their  contemporaries.  In 
this  little  book  Sir  Herbert  attempts  to  aid  us 
in  seeing  the  art  and  relationship  in  such  di¬ 
verse  artists  as  Picasso,  Klee,  and  Hofman. 
This  concise,  well  illustrated  history  supplies 
a  knowledgeable  running  account  of  all  the 
major  figures  of  contemporary  art  with  a 
much  needed  clarification  of  their  philosoph¬ 
ical  debts  and  dogmas. 

William  S.  Burgett 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

®  Earle  Ernst.  The  Kabu\i  Theatre.  New 
York.  Grove.  1959.  xxiii  -J-  296  pages  -|- 
39  plates.  $2.45. 

The  book  admirably  oudines  the  form  of  the 
Kabuki  theater,  considering  it  throughout  as 
an  expression  of  Japanese  life  and  culture. 
With  fifty-eight  illustrations,  Ernst  surveys 


Kabuki’s  history,  plays,  stage,  actor,  audience, 
and  background.  Apt  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  Western  forms  of  drama  to  further 
the  understanding  of  Kabuki.  The  author’s 
method  is  a  masterly  union  of  the  historical 
and  functional  approaches.  As  in  Ruth  Bene¬ 
dict’s  The  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Sword, 
the  functional  approach  tends  to  disregard  the 
historical  background  of  culture;  in  Ernst’s 
work,  the  functional  complements  the  histor¬ 
ical  so  that  the  reader  has  a  better  picture  of 
Kabuki. 

The  slight  objection  which  I  can  find  is 
that  there  is  very  litde  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Kamigata  Kabuki  and  Edo 
Kabuki.  However,  the  book  is  full  of  the 
author’s  original  insights.  It  is  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  studies 
in  the  field. 

Yoshiyul(i  Iwamoto 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Lester  G.  Crocker.  An  Age  of  Crisis:  Man 
and  World  in  Eighteenth  Century  French 
Thought.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1959.  XX  -|-  496  pages.  $7.50. 

This  is  a  well-organized,  comprehensive  work 
covering  the  ideas  and  trends  of  the  eighteenth 
century  French  philosophes.  With  meticulous 
care  and  scholarship.  Professor  Crocker  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  the  problems,  frustra¬ 
tions,  and  solutions  of  the  thinkers  of  the  En¬ 
lightenment  who  attempted  a  reconciliation 
between  humanism  and  the  scientific  mater¬ 
ialism  of  the  period.  Clear,  methodical  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  philosophy  of  writers  who 
range  from  the  extreme  right,  such  as  Sabatier 
de  Castres,  to  the  moral  anarchy  and  nihilism 
of  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  lend  authority  to  the 
conclusions  reached  in  this  important  and 
brilliant  work. 

The  chapter  entitled  “Human  Nature  in  the 
Novel’’  and  the  ample,  carefully  compiled  bib¬ 
liography  are  of  particular  value  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  philosophy  and  literature. 

Seymour  Feiler 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  David  L.  Miller.  Modern  Science  and  Hu¬ 
man  Freedom.  Austin,  Texas.  University 
of  Texas  Press.  1959.  xiii  -|-  297  pages.  $6. 
This  is  written  clearly  and  lucidly  in  the  great 
naturalistic  tradition.  Miller  believes  in  emer¬ 
gent  evolution,  and  the  objective  existence  of 
unobservables;  and  he  regards  science  as  mere¬ 
ly  a  means  for  achieving  humanly  valued 
goals.  With  regard  to  “objective  existence,” 
Miller  fails  to  discuss  the  quantum  dualism 
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of  the  soolled  fundamental  particles  and 
photons — though  he  does  cover  the  Indeter¬ 
minacy  Principle  and  the  problem  of  casuality. 
He  does  insist  that  there  is  real  novelty  in 
the  world,  and  emerging  laws,  and  causality. 

Human  freedom  lies  in  the  symbolic  be¬ 
havior  of  man — in  emergent  choices  between 
values  and  in  terms  of  means  of  attaining  such 
values  (ends).  There  is  intended  no  discussion 
of  the  ethical  justification  of  such  values.  And 
while  there  is  the  author’s  commitment  to  a 
naturalistic  metaphysics,  there  is  no  discussion 
of  the  ultimate  nature  of  this  or  of  other  such 
commitments  (ontological  and  epistemolog¬ 
ical) — the  “Either  /  Or”  of  existential  commit¬ 
ment  is  not  within  the  philosophical  analysis 
of  this  interesting  work. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

®  Leo  Strauss.  Thoughts  on  Machiavelli. 

■Glencoe,  Ill.  Free  Press.  1958.  348  pages. 

$6. 

Like  so  many  of  the  Biblical  exegeses  on  the 
wonderful  Book  of  Revelations,  Professor 
Strauss’s  Thoughts  on  Machiavelli  is  a  strange 
analysis  of  what  he  himself  considers  a  strange 
and  wonderful  piece  of  literature.  Written  in 
an  enigmatic,  cryptic  style,  voluminous  with 
subjunctives,  involuted  and  reversed  modifiers, 
composed  of  paragraphs  at  times  two  and 
three  pages  long,  and  packed  with  detailed 
minutiae  of  indirect  quotation  and  interpola¬ 
tion,  Strauss’s  Thoughts  seek  to  show  a  hidden 
intent  and  teaching  in  both  The  Prince  and 
The  Discourses.  Generally,  this  is  that  Machia¬ 
velli  really  wrote  on  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  world  rather  than  simply  on  “politics.” 
More  specifically  it  is  that  he  consciously,  de¬ 
liberately,  and  carefully  sought  in  The  Prince 
to  bring  a  new  code — the  way  of  “Prometheus 
unbound,”  and  in  The  Discourses  supported 
this  effort  by  a  further  one — to  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  He  was  thus  a  modern 
initiator  of  the  movement  to  remove  the  au¬ 
thority  of  moral  values  over  the  technical.  It 
was  in  this  work,  rather  than  in  his  simple 
|x>litical  “Machiavellism,”  that  he  was,  Strauss 
argues,  “a  teacher  of  evil.” 

A  simpler  reading  of  this  classic  writer 
causes  one  to  doubt  that  he  was  so  sophisti¬ 
cated,  although  Strauss  is  probably  correct  as 
to  the  result.  The  world  has  come  to  be  the 
city  of  man,  and  our  techniques  are  our  ulti¬ 
mate  values.  Nevertheless,  it  requires  a  re¬ 
markable  effort,  indeed,  to  show  that  Machia¬ 
velli  was  any  more  an  initiator  of  such  a  de¬ 
velopment  than  simply  a  reflector  of  it,  or  that 


he  does  not  belong  in  the  narrower  sphere  of 
politics.  That  is,  most  political  thinkers,  wheth¬ 
er  they  discuss  it  or  not,  have  a  philosophy 
about  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of 
the  world.  To  suggest  that  because  they  do 
not  express  it  boldly  thev  intend  to  teach  the 
same  is  to  suggest  too  much. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Erich  Fromm.  Sigmund  Freud’s  Mission: 
An  Analysis  of  His  Personality  and  In¬ 
fluence.  New  York.  Harper.  1959.  xvi  4* 
120  pages.  $3. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that 
its  author  is  neither  a  Freudian  nor  an  anti- 
Freudian  and  thus  can  try  a  detached  and,  to 
a  large  degree,  unbiased  approach  to  his  highly 
controversial  subject.  Yet  Fromm,  who  has 
never  hidden  his  own  profound  involvement 
with  depth  psychology,  uses  the  basic  arsenal 
of  psychoanalysis  for  a  critical  but  neverthe¬ 
less  just  evaluation  of  the  father  of  this  doc¬ 
trine.  Consequently,  for  the  first  time  a  per¬ 
sonal  picture  of  Sigmund  Freud  emerges 
which  is  equally  free  from  the  shackles  of 
malicious  vilification  as  from  those  of  pane¬ 
gyric  adulation. 

Erich  Fromm  righdy  stresses  Freud’s  un¬ 
usual  passion  for  truth  and  his  unflinching 
courage  as  main  characteristics  of  the  man 
and  shows  that  these  basic  traits  have  duly 
determined  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 
founder  of  psychoanalysis  on  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  also  learn 
in  this  very  lively  account  about  the  reverse  side 
of  the  medal,  namely  Freud’s  authoritarianism 
and  his  dependence  on  men,  apparently  con¬ 
tradictory  character  traits  but,  as  every  psy¬ 
chologist  knows,  frequendy  connected  with 
each  other. 

The  author  has  nothing  much  to  add  to 
Freud’s  rather  well-known  relationship  to  his 
parents;  but  most  original  is  his  excellendy 
corroborated  thesis  that  the  creator  of  the 
psychoanalytic  movement  was,  in  his  inner 
core,  a  world  reformer  aiming  at  a  socio-po¬ 
litical  achievement.  As  his  tragic  fate  deprived 
him  of  any  opportunity  to  become  a  great 
leader  of  men,  he  gave  the  psychoanalytic 
movement  a  “quasi-political  character”  and 
found  here  the  important  mission  of  his  life. 

Among  the  ever  increasing  literature  on 
Freud,  this  relatively  small  book  proves  to  be 
one  of  the  most  revealing  and  fascinating  at¬ 
tempts  at  interpreting  the  complicated  per¬ 
sonality  of  that  hard-to-be-grasped  genius. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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^  Denys  Page.  History  and  the  Homeric 
"Iliad."  Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of 
California  Press.  1959.  ix  -j"  350  pages, 
ill.  -|-  4  maps.  |8. 

TTiere  has  of  late  been  a  flood  of  excellent 
books  on  Homeric  subjects  in  English.  Denys 
Page’s  History  and  the  Homeric  "Iliad,"  the 
six  basic  chapters  of  which  constituted  the 
Sather  Lectures  for  1957-58  at  the  University 
of  California,  is  one  such  book.  It  is  not  a 
literary  masterpiece  but  a  work  of  solid  clas¬ 
sical  scholarship. 

Page  is  interested  in  examining  the  problem 
of  the  historicity  of  Troy  and  the  Trojans  and 
why  and  who  attacked  them,  as  well  as  exam¬ 
ining  the  Trojans’  relationship  to  other  peoples 
in  Anatolia. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  portions  of  this 
book  is  the  very  beginning  chapter  where  Page 
attempts  to  synthesize  the  mass  of  material 
that  has  accumulated  about  the  Hittite 
Ahhijawd  documents.  The  interesting  conclu¬ 
sion  reached  is  that  Rhodes  was  the  offshore 
island  kingdom  that  was  known  and  feared 
by  the  Hittites.  Next,  the  historical  and  archeo¬ 
logical  evidence  is  very  carefully  examined 
and  studied.  Included  is  a  detailed  discussion 
of  Blegen’s  and  Ventris’s  very  notable  work 
in  this  field.  Milman  Parry’s  “Oral  Technique 
for  Epic  Verse-Making’’  thesis  is  enthusi¬ 
astically  accepted  and  integrated  into  Profes¬ 
sor  Page’s  study  as  the  only  method  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  Homeric  poems  and  their  close 
connection  with  the  Mycenaean  past  (e.g.. 
Page  sees  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  as  Mycenaean 
Orders  of  Battles  that  have  come  down  to 
Homer  with  few  basic  changes).  The  docu¬ 
ments  from  Pylos  and  Cnossos  are  investi¬ 
gated  and  interpreted  in  terms  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance  for  Homer. 

The  principal  conclusions  reached  are  by 
no  means  original  or  starding:  the  siege  of 
Troy  was  historical;  the  names  of  some  of 
the  principal  Homeric  characters  are  real 
names;  the  Iliad,  which  in  its  present  form  is 
substantially  the  work  of  Dark  Age  poets, 
probably  of  the  eighth  and  not  later  than  the 
ninth  century,  has,  by  and  large,  preserved  a  re¬ 
markably  accurate  picture  of  Mycenaean  times; 
and  Homer  probably  combined  the  lays  of 
previous  poets  into  a  continuous  story  on  a 
simple  main  theme. 

An  unfortunate  appendix,  which  this  re¬ 
viewer  finds  anti<limactic,  raises  the  age-old 
question  of  Homeric  authorship  of  the  Iliad 
and  reveals  Page  as  a  separatist.  Page  counts 
four  separate  authors:  (1)  the  poet  of  the 
Achilles-Agamemnon  reconciliation;  (2)  the 


Phoenix  poet;  (3)  the  original  Embassy  poet; 
and  (4)  the  poet  or  poets  who  integrated  the 
work  of  the  others — all  these  Page  distinguish¬ 
es  in  the  Ninth  Book.  Page’s  book  demon¬ 
strates  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  C.  H. 
Whitman’s  excellent  and  important  book 
Homer  and  the  Heroic  Tradition  (see  B.A. 
34:2,  p.  179). 

John  E.  Rexine 
Colgate  University 

Vincent  Brome.  Fran\  Harris:  The  Life 

and  Loves  of  a  Scoundrel.  New  York. 

Yoseloff.  1960.  ix  -j-  246  pages  -f-  9  plates. 
$5. 

The  awesome  career  of  Frank  Harris — journ¬ 
alist,  pathological  liar,  genius,  and  fraud — 
poses  seemingly  insuperable  problems  for  the 
biographer.  Whatever  quality  it  was  that  made 
Harris  extraordinary  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
extricably  residual  in  his  living  personality; 
nothing  he  wrote  and  nothing  he  did  expresses 
adequately  the  unquestionable  power  he  ex¬ 
erted  over  his  contemporaries.  The  biographer 
would  seem  to  be  faced  by  the  choice  of  writ¬ 
ing  another  romantic  biography  or  doing  a 
painstaking  analysis  of  cultural  history.  Brome 
chooses  to  do  neither  and  his  study  falls  some¬ 
where  between  both  extremes.  There  is  some 
romantic  impressionism  and  a  rather  crudely 
innocent  attempt  at  psychography;  there  are 
also  errant  dartings  in  the  direction  of  making 
Harris  a  symptomatic  figure  in  the  maelstrom 
of  events  which  mark  the  violent  upheaval 
of  British  society  between  1885  and  World 
War  One.  But  the  romance  is  thin  and  the 
cultural  analysis  shallow.  Although  the  book 
is  readable  and  adequately  documented,  the 
mystery  of  Harris’s  personality  and  signifi¬ 
cance  remains  mysterious,  not  only  to  the 
reader,  but  seemingly  to  the  author  as  well. 

Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

Richard  Ellmann.  James  Joyce.  New  York. 

Oxford  University  Press.  1959.  842  pages. 
$12.50. 

This  massive  biography  of  James  Joyce  leaves 
little  more  to  be  said  about  the  life  of  the 
most  controversial  literary  figure  of  our  times. 
Written  with  intelligence,  charm,  and  bound¬ 
less  investigative  energies,  the  book  alters  the 
picture  which  Herbert  Gorman’s  earlier  life 
of  Joyce  had  painted  for  a  generation  of 
readers.  Now,  instead  of  admiring  Joyce 
wholly  for  his  integrity,  uncompromising  re- 
l)ellion  against  the  Philistines,  and  genius,  the 
reader,  while  granting  the  brilliance  of  this 
Irishman  as  an  artist,  must  recognize  that 
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Joyce’s  personal  relationships  were  not  wholly 
admirable — that  he  was,  indeed,  often  petty, 
extravagant,  conniving,  and  thoughdess.  But 
Professor  Ellmann  has  handled  his  subject  so 
well  that  even  avid  partisans  of  Joyce  finish 
the  book  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  at  being 
able  to  view  finally  the  entire  portrait. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yori(^ 

**  David  H.  Greene,  Edward  M.  Stephens. 
/.  M.  Synge,  1871-1909.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1959.  xiii  321  pages  6  plates. 
$6.95. 

The  first  biography  of  an  important  literary 
figure  is  always  a  welcomed  publication,  and 
as  such  this  book  is  probably  destined  to  be¬ 
come,  if  for  no  other  reason,  a  major  source- 
book  for  scholars  interested  in  the  Irish  Na¬ 
tional  Theater  and  those  who  comprised  it. 
Although  a  reader  might  lose  his  sense  of 
direction  in  a  deluge  of  factual  material,  cer¬ 
tain  themes  emerge;  and  Synge’s  life  is  care¬ 
fully  detailed  against  the  tapestry  of  the  poli¬ 
tico-literary  furor  in  Ireland  at  the  turn  of  the 
last  century.  Professor  Greene  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  quite  a  lengthy  unpublished  biography 
written  by  Synge’s  nephew,  the  late  Edward 
M.  Stephens,  a  prominent  Dublin  barrister, 
who  possessed  the  Synge  papers  and  who  was 
steeped  in  his  uncle’s  life  and  work.  Although 
the  tide  page  bears  both  names,  this  is  not  a 
conventional  collaboration. 

Tom  /.  Truss,  Jr. 

University  of  Mississippi 

^  F.  A.  Lea.  The  Life  of  John  Middleton 
Murry.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1960.  xi  -|-  378  pages  -1-16  plates. 
$6.50. 

This  would  seem  to  be — at  least  for  some 
time — the  definitive  biography  of  John  Mid¬ 
dleton  Murry.  Doubdess  there  will  be  other, 
and  perhaps  more  sensitive,  appraisals  of  Mur¬ 
ry’s  relationships  to,  and  influences  upon,  the 
variety  of  causes — literary,  political,  social, 
and  religious — which  that  ardent  espouser  of 
causes  interested  himself  in.  There  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  more  searching  studies  of  Murry’s 
relationships  with  Katherine  Mansfield,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  The  Athenaeum. 
However,  all  future  researchers  will  have  to 
reckon  with  this  book  which  objectively  sets 
down  Murry’s  life  without  either  retreating 
into  the  safety  of  the  romantic  expose,  or  side¬ 
stepping  the  ugly  facts  in  that  life  concerning 
which  Murry  himself  was  at  least  as  candid 
as  any  hostile  critic  could  have  been.  Lea  has 


practiced  a  stern  objectivity  without  concealing 
his  sincere  admiration  for  Murry,  presenting 
him  as  a  significant  figure,  as  a  representative 
man  in  a  period  of  turgid  cultural  change. 
Particularly  valuable  is  the  recounting  of  the 
last  twenty-six  years  of  Murry’s  life  when  his 
activities  cease  ostensibly  to  impinge  on  the 
literary  scene. 

Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

**  Ernest  H.  Wilkins.  Petrarch’s  Later  Years. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Mediaeval  Academy  of 
America.  1959.  xiv  -|-  322  pages.  $8. 

The  eminent  dean  of  Italian,  and,  specifically, 
Petrarchist  studies,  garnering  his  “happy  har¬ 
vest,’’  has  made  this  volume  an  indispensable 
instrument  of  research  for  those  interested  in 
watching,  through  a  magnifying  glass,  the 
beginnings  of  the  Great  Renaissance.  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  physical  and  spiritual  whereabouts  are 
traced  with  minute  documentation  from  the 
summer  of  1361  to  1374.  An  introductory 
chapter  leads  up  to  the  events  of  1361.  Book 
V  offers  Final  Addenda,  information  on  un¬ 
assignable  letters,  on  De  viris  illustibus  and 
on  the  Seniles.  The  Bibliography  and  the 
Indices  are  most  helpful.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  give  even  a  succinct  account  of  the  many 
fascinating  details.  But  it  is  possible  to  promise 
the  reader  of  this  book  an  insight  into  the 
emergence  of  a  most  peculiar  cultural  phe¬ 
nomenon:  equilibrium  in  Petrarch’s  soul  be¬ 
tween  Augustinian  Christianity  and  the  de¬ 
sire  for  gloria,  fame.  The  latter,  a  Cicerinian 
objective,  yet  hailed  by  the  voices  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  is  assumed  to  be  ordained  by  God. 

Alfred  Adler 
Brooklyn  College 

**  John,  Duke  of  Bedford.  A  Silver-Plated 
Spoon.  Garden  City,  N.Y.  Doubleday. 
1959.  235  pages  -f-  32  plates.  $4.50. 
Doubdess  to  increase  the  lusty  revenue  now 
obtained  from  Woburn  Abbey — one  of  the 
most  popular  English  country  houses  open 
to  visitors — the  present  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
written  a  colloquial  and  somewhat  shallow 
autobiographical  fragment.  His  variegated 
I  career  seems  to  have  included  an  utterly  love¬ 
less  childhood,  an  appalling  educational  ex¬ 
perience,  the  britde  social  life  of  the  Thirties, 
one  marriage  ending  in  disaster,  and  a  re¬ 
turn  to  Woburn  as  a  combination  Duke  and 
master  of  ceremonies  presiding  over  every 
conceivable  means  of  making  money.  While 
the  book  has  moments  of  sprightliness  its 
total  effect  is  gloomy — gloomy  as  one  notes 
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the  elegant  traditions  of  English  country  life 
swept  away  on  a  wave  of  vulgar  commer¬ 
cialism  and  gloomy  as  the  record  of  a  sadly 
empty,  if  poignant,  life.  John  L.  Bradley 
Mount  Holyokj;  College 

**  Marie  von  Thurn  und  Taxis.  Memoirs  of 
a  Princess.  Nora  Wydenbruck,  tr.  London. 
Hogarth  Press.  1959.  224  pages,  ill.  21/. 
Princess  Marie’s  memoirs,  masterfully  trans¬ 
lated  by  her  niece  Nora  Wydenbruck  who 
also  signs  responsible  for  the  compilation  and 
enlargement  of  the  English  volume  after  re¬ 
warding  research  at  Duino  castle,  show  the 
development  of  one  of  the  great  ladies  of 
Austro-Hungarian  aristocracy  into  a  truly 
great  woman  and  friend.  As  a  young  Princess 
Hohenlohe  the  girl  Marie  was  presented  to 
Liszt  and  Bismarck,  to  the  Emperors  William 
I  and  Franz  Joseph,  and  was  related  to  prac¬ 
tically  everybody  who  was  somebody  in  that 
bygone  era. 

However,  in  her  fifty-fourth  year  of  life, 
she  became  the  great  and  faithful  friend  of 
Rainer  Marie  Rilke,  truly  his  Engel.  With 
tact  and  devotion,  with  exactness  as  to  details 
and  a  charming  humor,  the  grande  dame  de¬ 
scribes  her  and  her  family’s  connections  with 
the  great  poet  to  whom  a  unique  refuge  was 
offered  at  the  casdc  of  Duino.  Whenever  in 
the  history  of  literature  had  a  sponsor  more 
worthily  been  rewarded.? — Aus  dem  Besitze 
der  Fiirstin  Marie  Thurn  und  Taxis-Hohen- 
lohe  reads  the  unique  dedication  of  the 
Elegies.  .  .  . 

T!ie  first  part  of  the  memoirs  is  amusing, 
filled  with  anecdotes,  and  of  esp)ecial  interest 
to  friends  of  the  “high  life’’  of  the  past.  The 
second  part,  Rilke  being  its  central  figure,  is 
of  greatest  beauty  and  deeply  moving:  Friend¬ 
ship,  Love,  Admiration,  Truthfulness  are 
speaking  to  the  reader. . . .  Robert  Rie 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  State  College 

**  Neal  Wood.  Communism  and  British  In¬ 
tellectuals.  New  York.  Galumbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1959.  256  pages.  $4. 

Professor  Neal  Wood’s  Communism  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Intellectuals  is  a  well-written,  logically  or¬ 
ganized,  interesting,  and  dispassionate  his¬ 
tory  and  analysis  of  the  struggle  between  the 
powerful  attraction  of  Communist  theory  and 
practice  and  the  revulsion  against  Marxist  to¬ 
talitarianism,  the  idealistic  ends  having  been 
transmuted  by  the  unscrupulous  means.  The 
place  d’armes  was  the  minds  of  those  eminent 
in  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  1920’s  to  the  present.  Dr. 
Wood  offers  a  convincingly  documented  ac¬ 


count  of  those  intellectuals  who  were  either 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  under  its 
discipline  for  a  time,  or  within  its  orbit  in 
close  or  distant  circuit.  With  precision  and  in 
depth  he  examines  in  particular  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  Communism  for  scientists  and  explains 
in  general  the  reasons  for  the  rise  of  radical 
thought  and  emotion  in  the  1930’s.  Yet  he 
does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  strength 
of  support  for  Fascism  and  Nazism  in  influ¬ 
ential  circles  in  Great  Britain,  which  caused 
many  of  the  most  generous  minds  in  that 
country  to  turn  in  desperation  and  with  hope 
to  a  countervailing  ideology.  The  extent  of 
political  and  economic  reaction  and  of  open 
sympathy  with  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  Franco 
was  ably  reported  by  Simon  Haxey  in  Eng¬ 
land’s  Money  Lords,  published  (1939)  under 
that  title  in  the  U.S.A.  and,  a  litde  earlier,  as 
Tory  M.P.  in  Great  Britain.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  event  and  idea.  Wood’s  and 
Haxey’s  books  complement  each  other  and 
serve  together  to  create  a  better  understanding 
of  an  exciting  period  in  British  and  in  world 
history.  Wood  does  make  clear  how  com¬ 
paratively  few  were  the  orthodox  “party 
liners,”  how  brief  for  most  British  intellectuals 
was  the  h(Jd  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
how  certain  turning  points — like  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  Hitler  and  Stalin — were  marked 
by  defections  among  British  intellectuals  from 
the  lure  of  the  Communist  promise. 

Harry  W.  Rudman 
City  College  of  New  Yorl{^ 

^  Stephen  Maxfield  Parrish,  ed.  A  Con¬ 
cordance  to  the  Poems  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  University  Press. 

1959.  xxi  -j-  965  pages.  $10. 

An  IBM  704  Data  Processing  Machine  (mak¬ 
ing  “42,000  logical  decisions  per  second”) 
took  less  than  fifty  hours  to  index  and  print 
this  work,  which  is  based  on  Tinker  and 
Lowry’s  Poetical  Worlds  (1950),  their  Com¬ 
mentary  (1940),  and  Arnold’s  letters.  It  is 
in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  standard  con¬ 
cordance,  and  by  printing  lines  of  verse  it 
marks  a  considerable  technical  advance  over 
California’s  recent  Dryden  wordlist,  produced 
on  a  less  sophisticated  computer.  Most  of  the 
usual  common  words  are  omitted,  but  “as,” 
“like,”  and  “than”  are  retained  for  similes, 
first-person  pronouns  for  dramatic  technique, 
and  “O”  for  apostrophes.  Parrish  deserves 
scholars’  congratulations  and  thanks  for  this 
inaugural  volume  of  a  series  in  which  the 
next  poet  is  to  be  Yeats.  Jacl(  Stillinger 
University  of  Illinois 
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*  Blai  Bonct.  Haceldama.  Barcelona.  Ayma. 
1959.  260  pages.  65  ptes. 

Like  the  1956  Incerta  gloria  of  Joan  Sales,  this 
second  volume  of  the  renewed  CoUeccid 
Uteraria  Ayma  touchingly  plombs  the  depths 
of  the  human  element  in  Ae  wartime  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  generation  of  ’36. 

In  seeking  to  appreciate  fully  the  reactions 
of  the  poor  workingman  of  twenty  yanked 
off  to  the  battle  front  and  the  effects  of  that 
experience  on  his  subsequent  life,  one  is  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  the  revelation  of  this 
magazine’s  recent  article  on  England’s  “Angry 
Young  Men’’  (see  B.A.  33:3,  p.  261).  Evi¬ 
dently  a  person  outside  a  particular  environ¬ 
ment  can  hardly  anticipate  the  full  conse¬ 
quences  so  effectively  and  succinedy  narrated 
in  an  original  manner  by  Mallorca’s  signifi¬ 
cant  young  poet,  Blai  Bonet,  who  has  already 
displayed  another  facet  of  that  picture  in  his 
1957  novel,  El  mar  (see  B.A.  33:3,  p,  359). 

A  handsome  litde  volume  characteristic  of 
the  artistry  and  craftsmanship  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  Barcelona  publishing  house. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

*  Alexandre  Cirici  Pellicer.  La  pintura  cata- 
lana.  I,  II.  Palma  de  Mallorca.  Moll.  1959. 
163  pages,  ill.,  173  pages,  ill.  30,  20  ptes. 

Volume  I  is  a  very  convenient  and  sound  ex¬ 
position  of  the  history  of  Catalan  painting  told 
in  detail  with  the  present  location  of  the  most 
typical  works  of  art  meticulously  noted.  It  is 
a  quite  technical  but  thoroughly  readable  de¬ 
scription  of  Catalan  painting  from  prehistor- 
ical  times  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
All  types  of  painting,  including  ceramics,  arc 
discussed,  illustrated  most  effectively  by  an 
occasional  page  of  line  drawings.  Tlie  two 
main  phases,  the  restrained,  clearcut  character 
of  the  Pyrennean  school  and  the  more  open 
luminous  quality  of  the  Valcncian  regions  arc 
contrasted  in  detail.  Foreign  influences  arc 
considered  throughout  and  their  assimilation 
to  a  distinedy  Catalan  style  shown. 

In  well  constructed  chapters,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Catalan  art  continues  in  detail  in 
Volume  II  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  first  and  second  halves  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  arc  treated  separately  as  arc 
the  pre-  and  postwar  periods  of  the  twentieth. 
In  these  two  centuries  all  parts  of  Catalonia — 
Mallorca,  Menorca,  Ibiza,  Valencia,  Roussillon 


and  the  principality  arc  represented  and  all 
groups  in  each  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  literature  and  theater  of  their  time. 

The  importance  of  the  modernistic  colony 
of  Sitges,  of  Fauvism  at  Colliourc,  Cubism  at 
Ccrct,  and  Catalonia’s  contribution  to  Sur¬ 
realism  arc  emphasized  and  the  attraction  of 
these  and  other  creative  centers  like  Mallorca 
and  Tossa  for  such  international  figures  as 
Picasso,  Chagall,  Lhote,  Matisse,  Dufy,  Max 
Jacob,  Tristan  Tzara  is  noted. 

The  numerous  successive  movements  of  the 
twentieth  century  arc  clearly  defined.  Most 
valuable  is  the  excellent  treatment  of  the 
postwar  formalists,  neo-expressionists,  nco- 
rcalists,  informalists,  ingenuists,  painters  of 
magic  and  abstractions,  the  last  of  which 
is  especially  well  analyzed.  Moreover,  the 
new  groups,  their  projects  and  their  person¬ 
alities,  native  and  foreign,  arc  all  well  de¬ 
scribed  through  1958.  Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

^  Karel  Siktanc.  Zixeh.  Praha.  Mladi 
Fronta.  1959.  88  pages.  9.20  ki!. 

From  the  first  collection  of  poems  in  1951, 
with  the  significant  title  Tobi,  iivotel,  the 
poet’s  way  leads  progressively,  across  two  other 
collections,  to  pessimism  and  melancholy.  All 
is  “a  little  to  laugh  at  and  a  litde  to  weep  for” 
in  the  concluding  words  of  his  last  poem,  andj 
there  is  much  of  this  attitude  throughout  the> 
book.  The  young  songs  of  love  to  all  men  and 
all  things,  saturated  with  political  phraseology, 
has  vanished  in  eight  years.  §iktanc,  like  the 
majority  of  Czech  poets,  has  not  departed  from 
the  traditional  forms  of  Czech  lyrics,  which 
show  a  great  resistance  to  all  primitivistic 
tendencies.  Some  intonations  reminiscent  of 
Wolker  and  Hrubfn  may  still  be  discerned  in 
Siktanc’s  diction,  but  an  affirmation  of  the 
poet’s  personality  is  palpable  in  this  book. 

Robert  Vlach 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Anders  Bodelscn.  De  lyse  naetters  tid. 
K0bcnhavn.  Thaning  &  Appels.  1959.  245 
pages. 

Grcthc  Hcltbcrg.  Tak  til  Catrine.  K0bcn- 
havn.  Grafisk  Forlag.  1959.  137  pages. 
12.50  kr. 

In  these  current  novels  of  vividly  drawn 
characters,  clearly  established  settings,  and 
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intriguing  plots,  the  reader  becomes  engrossed 
in  the  reactions  of  men  and  women  to  one 
another  and  to  their  personal  circumstances 
resulting  from  the  somewhat  complex  daily 
happenings.  These  incidents,  locales,  and  love 
affairs,  though  in  themselves  interesting,  be¬ 
come  almost  immediately  subsidiary  to  their 
psychological  effects.  The  loneliness  of  Ca- 
trine’s  early  widowhood,  Henrik’s  inner  con¬ 
flict  as  his  sense  of  marital  duty  and  loyalty 
to  public  status  rival  his  love  for  Catrine,  and 
Kjell’s  restlessness  as  a  young  student  shifting 
from  one  situation  to  another  in  an  effort  to 
find  himself  become  of  major  concern. 

Bodelsen  and  Heltberg  have  written  frank¬ 
ly  and  optimistically  of  young  people’s  per¬ 
sistent  attempts  to  reconcile  the  ideal  with 
the  real,  to  determine  right  from  wrong,  to 
separate  the  shoddy  from  the  genuine,  and 
always  to  search  for  meaning  in  lifeu 

Amanda  Langemo 
Oslo 

Martin  A.  Hansen.  Ejterslaet.  K0benhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1959.  181  pages.  17.75  kr. 
When,  on  the  occasion  of  Hansen’s  fiftieth 
birthday  in  1959,  Thorkild  Bj0rnvig  and  Ole 
Wivel  sent  out  these  posthumous  gleanings 
(short  stories,  sketches  and  essays  written  by 
Hansen  between  1931  and  1951,  some  previ¬ 
ously  published  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
others  never  before  printed)  they  honestly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  these  sixteen  pieces  were  opere 
minori.  The  editors  as  well  as  the  publishers 
must  have  been  surprised  at  the  popular  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  volume:  so  much  has  the  number 
of  Hansen’s  admirers  grown  that,  within  a 
year,  a  third  edition  of  the  book  has  been 
called  for.  Harry  Bergholz 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Niels  E.  Nielsen.  Mpllen  ved  havet. 

K0benhavn.  Hasselbalch.  1959.  207  pages. 

18.50  kr. 

Poul  0rum.  Sl^yggen  ved  din  hpjre  Hand. 

K0benhavn.  Fremad.  1959.  234  pages. 

19.75  kr. 

Nielsen’s  latest  novel  describes  the  adventures 
of  a  sixty  year  old,  mentally  weak  man,  Kris¬ 
ten,  in  a  Danish  village.  Kristen’s  mind  is  up 
in  the  clouds,  and  he  shows  no  interest  in 
everyday  jobs.  Children  and  a  dog  are  his  only 
friends.  The  book  contains  several  episodes  in 
which  Kristen  goes  through  unusual  adven¬ 
tures.  Readers  of  this  book  will  particularly 
enjoy  its  second  half,  where  the  story  keeps 
them  breathless  until  the  end  of  the  book. 

Poul  0rum’s  latest  novel  describes  the  lives 
of  several  people  in  a  suburb  of  Copenhagen. 


The  motives  of  two  related  murders  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  great  skill.  All  the  characters  are 
vividly  depicted.  An  economy  of  words  and 
details  would  have  improved  this  book. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Chicago,  111. 

**  Thorkild  Bj0rnvig.  Figur  og  ild.  Kpben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1959.  91  pages.  12.75  kr. 
This  is  the  third  volume  of  poetry  by  the 
Danish  poet  who  is  the  most  brilliant  of  what 
might  be  called  the  Heretica  generation 
(1949-53).  For  a  time  one  of  the  editors  of 
that  magazine,  he  has  also  demonstrated  his 
perception  as  a  critic,  in  a  study  of  the  novelist 
Martin  A.  Hansen  (1949),  and  his  skill  as  a 
translator  of  almost  all  of  Rilke’s  poetry 
(1949-58).  Here  his  virtuosity  is  manifest. 
Whether  he  dramatizes  that  floating  palace,  the 
“Great  Eastern,”  in  ballad  form,  sums  up  the 
essence  of  Nietzsche  in  sonnet  sequence, 
catches  the  moment  of  Poe’s  death  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  way,  or  simply  observes  his  be¬ 
loved  at  a  morning  swim,  his  passion  is  con¬ 
trolled  and  his  intellectuality  shaped  into  the 
appropriate  music.  Richard  B.  Vowles 

University  of  Florida 

Paul  Christiaans.  De  fluwelen  kraag. 
Amsterdam.  Meulenholf.  1959.  200  pages. 
This  book  is  a  philosophical-psychological 
novel  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  a  young 
attorney.  Mostly  his  life,  because  his  death  is 
just  the  inciting  moment  for  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  who  and  what  the  man  actually 
was.  Who  he  was  proves  to  be  quite  different 
from  who  people  thought  he  was. 

Christiaans  shows  himself  a  writer  of  con¬ 
siderable  promise  in  this,  his  first  novel.  His 
original  treatment  of  the  theme  at  times  taxes 
the  reader’s  powers  of  his  own  orientation  to 
the  story  and  to  life.  But  the  experience  is 
rewarding  and  stimulating.  Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Hella  S.  Haasse.  Cider  voor  arme  mensen. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1960.  146  pages. 
7.90  fl. 

Hella  Haasse’s  previous  volume,  De  inge- 
wijden,  showed  great  promise.  It  was  crowned 
with  the  international  literary  award  of  the 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Cider  voor  arme  mensen  continues  to  show 
the  creative  ability  of  the  author.  The  same 
theme  continues  to  be  her  concern — the  search 
for  the  meaning  of  existence. 

Only  two  main  characters  are  involved  here, 
however — Marta  and  Reinier,  thus  pinpoint¬ 
ing  the  theme  more  specifically. 
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The  meaning  of  Hella  Haasse’s  metaphor 
is  not  always  readily  evident.  But,  then,  the 
full  meaning  of  life  is  not  always  readily 
evident.  Even  for  Marta  and  Reinier  there  is 
portent  of  more  testing  to  come  which,  in 
turn,  promises  more  meaning  for  life. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Siegfried  E.  van  Praag.  Marceline.  Den 
Haag.  Leopold.  1959.  328  pages.  10.90  fl. 
To  previously  published  biographical  novels 
about  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Julie  de  Les- 
pinasse,  and  others,  the  author  now  adds  a 
book  about  the  great  French  lyric  poet,  Mar¬ 
celine  Desbordes-Valmore  (1786-1859).  This 
novel  has  the  limitations,  almost  inescapable, 
of  the  type  to  which  it  belongs,  which  are  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  imagination  of  the 
author  is  to  some  extent  fettered  to  historical 
facts.  (Incidentally,  with  this  opinion  the 
author  flatly  disagrees  in  a  postscript  in  which 
he  asserts  that  “the  historical  novel  allows 
the  author  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom.”) 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  historical  characters 
come  alive  as  individuals,  even  in  a  novel,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  this  book 
is  somewhat  lacking  in  vitality. 

Marten  tat  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

W  Lia  Timmermans.  Verloren  zomerdag. 

Amsterdam.  Van  Kampen.  n.d.  201  pages. 
Lia  Timmermans  chose  for  her  book  the 
nebulous  no-man’s  land  that  lies  between 
youth  and  adolescence.  The  heroine  is  a  fif¬ 
teen-year-old  fragile  girl  who  awakens  to  love 
(platonically)  and  life  in  a  rural  Flemish 
hamlet  populated  by  an  odd  assortment  of 
people. 

TTie  story  is  paper-thin,  and  so  are  the  per¬ 
sonalities  Lia  Timmermans  creates.  They 
rarely  rise  above  being  caricatures;  Claudia, 
the  heroine,  also  remains  unreal.  Her  thoughts 
and  doings  are  so  ethereal  that  they  inhibit 
the  reader  with  their  air  of  contrivance.  Even 
the  descriptions  of  the  countryside,  obviously 
the  author’s  best  talent,  suffer  from  delib¬ 
erateness. 

H.  L.  Leffelaar 
Evanston,  III. 

*  Ab  Visser.  God  in  Fran/^rij^.  ’s-Graven- 
hage.  Stols.  1958.  228  pages.  7.90  fl. 

-  De  vcdstril{.  ’s-Gravenhage.  Stols. 

1959.  143  pages.  5.90  fl. 

Recently  Ab  Visser  has  gained  in  reputation 
among  leading  Dutch  critics.  Jan  Greshoff 


has  even  called  him  one  of  HcJland’s  most 
amiable  and  able  Dutch  novelists. 

God  in  Fran\rijl(  is  one  of  a  series  of  auto¬ 
biographical  novels  known  under  the  collective 
name  of  Johan  Rutgers  romans,  yet  can  also 
be  considered  as  an  independent  work.  In  it 
the  main  figure,  a  budding  author,  travels 
with  his  wife  to  a  resort  on  the  French  Riviera 
to  be  assimilated  with  an  artists’  and  authors’ 
colony,  largely  consisting  of  both  artistically 
and  morally  dubious  characters.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  group  and  of  the  locale  have  been 
portrayed  with  utmost  sincerity  and  realism. 
The  book  is  at  the  same  time  a  salty  satire  ex¬ 
posing  this  pretentious  but  sterile  artistic  com¬ 
munity.  TTiough  light  reading,  it  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  called  literature,  but  of  a  kind  rare  in 
Dutch  letters. 

De  vcdstri\  is  a  novel  in  which  the  action 
develops  during  the  German  occupation  of 
the  Netherlands.  Though  the  atmosphere  of 
tension  is  there,  the  actual  phenomena  of  the 
war  are  only  slighdy  indicated.  It  is  more  a 
picture  of  the  reactions  of  human  beings  and 
their  behavior  under  abnormal  conditions. 
Here  again  most  of  the  characters  belong  to 
quasi  or  real  literary  circles.  TJieir  characters 
are  now  laid  ojsen  under  stress  of  war;  they 
cannot  escape.  In  other  words,  the  war  is 
more  a  means  to  that  end.  It  is  again  the 
figure  of  Johan  Rutgers  who  appears  as  in¬ 
experienced  and  immature  and  not  prepared 
for  the  vissicitudes  of  this  critical  era.  The 
plot  is  cleverly  built  to  demonstrate  human 
weakness  and  strength.  The  language  and 
style  serve  the  author’s  purpose  well  and  some¬ 
times  a  remarkaUe  t^ent  for  expression  is 
apparent. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

^  Hella  S.  Haasse.  Een  ^om  water,  een  test 
vuur.  Amsterdam.  Moussault.  1959.  155 
pages.  8.90  fl. 

The  central  theme  of  these  essays  is  at  once 
a  plea  and  an  encouragement:  a  plea  to  the 
female  part  of  mankind  to  play  a  more  active 
role  in  the  shaping  of  the  future,  an  encourage¬ 
ment  that  mankind  needs  the  special  capacities 
of  woman  in  reaching  a  harmonious  destiny. 
Hella  Haasse,  tracing  the  history  of  the  role 
of  woman  in  society,  reaches  the  tentative 
conclusion  that  “more  than  man,  the  modern 
woman  is  perhaps  representative  of  the  hu¬ 
man  being  in  the  epoch  of  change.” 

Author  Haasse’s  arguments  are  eloquendy 
phrased  and  her  conclusions  s  metimes  have 
the  finesse  of  an  epigram.  A  major  weakness 
of  these  essays  is,  however,  their  idealism 
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which  tends  to  obscure  rather  than  to  spot¬ 
light  the  points  taken.  One  wishes  they  were 
less  theoretical  and  more  pragmatic,  less  illus¬ 
trative  and  more  concise.  H.  L.  Leffelaar 

Evanston,  III. 

**  Geart  Jonkman,  Y.  Poortinga,  Marten 
Sikkema.  De  grize  oer  de  grouwe.  Drach- 
ten.  Laverman.  1958.  180  pages,  ill.  5.50  fl. 
These  twenty-two  ghost  stories  by  three 
authors  are  further  evidence  of  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  literary  output  of  contemporary 
Friesland.  The  themes  and  stage  properties 
are  for  the  most  part  old  favorites,  though  the 
Frisian  setting  and  characters  contribute  a  new 
flavor.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  writers 
the  quality  of  the  stories  varies  considerably. 
Numbers  1, 2, 9,  and  10  particularly  impressed 
this  reviewer.  More  than  one  of  these  stories 
seems  to  have  been  written  with  tongue  in 
cheek.  “Veronika  ropt”  is  very  amusing  and 
ends  with  a  good  “punch  line.”  The  collection 
is  enlivened  with  several  illustrations,  rather 
modernistic  in  character.  Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Giannis  Anagnostopoulos,  tr.  Hoi  chaire- 
tismoi  tes  Fanagias.  Athenai.  1959.  61 
pages. 

This  is  an  unusual,  if  not  entirely  successful, 
effort  to  translate  the  Akathist  Hymn  of 
Praise  to  the  Mother  of  God  in  a  modern 
Greek  version  in  the  meter  of  the  Byzantine 
original,  which  is  printed  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  author  has  preserved  the  rhythm 
and  the  spirit,  but  he  has  been  unable  to  keep 
the  linguistic  parallelism  which  forms  so 
much  of  the  original.  It  illustrates  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  translating  ancient  Greek  even  into 
the  modern  vernacular.  Under  his  self-im¬ 
posed  limitations,  the  author  has  worked  hard 
and  deserves  praise.  Clarence  A.  Manning. 

Columbia  University 

**  Jan  Bull.  Marianne.  Oslo.  Cappelen.  1959. 
158  pages. 

Axel  Jensen.  Une.  Oslo.  Cappelen.  1959. 
294  pages. 

Sissel  Lange-Nielsen.  Samannen.  Oslo. 
Cappelen.  1959.  248  pages. 

There  are  striking  similarities  among  these 
three  books,  most  notably  their  intense  ex¬ 
ploration  of  a  male-female  relationship,  and 
their  delineation  of  this  relationship  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  man.  In  two  of  the  novels 
the  hero  is  an  artist  (in  one  a  painter,  in  the 
other  a  writer),  and  in  the  third  a  dilettante, 
dabbling  at  the  arts.  I  take  these  similarities 
to  be  indicative  of  a  form  of  introspective 


autobiography  that  may  be  characteristic  of 
mildly-talented  novelists,  unable  to  break  the 
restraints  of  their  own  psyches  and  expe¬ 
riences  and  to  explore  life  from  a  broader 
perspective.  All  three  are  competent  novels, 
but  none  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

Samannen,  a  short,  terse  story,  describes 
the  curious  relationship  of  a  Scandinavian 
novelist  and  his  wife,  escaping  to  the  symbolic 
warmth  of  Spain,  all  told  in  a  weltschmerz 
mood.  Marianne  is  a  tale,  almost  but  not 
quite  trite,  of  the  budding  love  of  a  young, 
intelligent  girl  for  an  older,  allegedly  rakish 
(but,  we  find,  really  sympathetic)  painter. 

Une,  the  most  puzzling  of  the  three  books, 
tells  of  a  young  boy’s  infatuation  for  a  jazz- 
addict,  and  presumably  is  supposed  to  derive 
added  strength  from  its  portrayal  of  Amer¬ 
ican  “beatnikism”  in  Oslo.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  hero  of  Une  could  exist  in 
reality,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  reduced,  only 
parodied,  by  the  revelation  that  his  father  is 
a  mental  institution  patient.  Une  is  also  char¬ 
acterized  in  spots  by  the  same  sort  of  dazzling- 
ly  frank  exploration  of  sexual  affairs  that 
marks  a  good  deal  of  current  Scandinavian 
fiction. 

Possibly  the  most  noticeable  and  unnerving 
thread  running  through  the  three  books  is 
that  of  a  youthful  nihilism,  a  Sagan-like  bore¬ 
dom,  as  the  heroes  look  upon  the  world  be- 
musedly,  find  it  glaring  and  coarse,  insensitive 
to  the  finer  nuances  of  their  own  personalities. 
How  much  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  ideological 
and  cultural  position  of  journeymen  Scandi¬ 
navian  writers  (if  the  sociological  aside  may 
be  pardoned)  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  less  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  only  fair,  to  add  that  all  three  books 
make  easy,  often  absorbing  reading,  despite 
their  lack  of  real  artistic  and  philosophical 
depth. 

Gilbert  Geis 
U>s  Angeles  State  College 

**  Sigbjprn  Hplmebakk.  Emigranten.  Oslo. 

Gyldendal  Norsk.  1959.  152  pages.  18  kr. 
“The  Emigrant”  is  a  puzzling  book.  It  is 
ostensibly  a  realistic  account  of  life  in  the 
small  farming  community  in  Norway  in 
which  the  chief  character  is  born,  followed 
by  a  glimpse  of  a  small  group  of  fisher  families 
and  an  extended  view  of  the  hardships  of  the 
long  trip  with  hours  and  days  at  the  oars  to 
the  Northern  fishing  grounds  and  back.  There 
must,  however,  be  psychological  significance 
in  the  fact  that  the  hero  pays  a  deposit  on  a 
ticket  to  the  New  World  but  never  emigrates. 
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In  his  native  community  he  has  always  felt 
“out  of  it”  from  the  moment  he  learned  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth.  It  is 
not  that  he  fails  to  find  kindness  and  even  the 
love  of  a  woman.  Yet  a  vague  uneasiness  causes 
him  to  pay  a  deposit  on  a  steamship  ticket 
when  an  agent  appears.  He  leaves  his  native 
area  and,  when  in  desperate  need,  receives  un¬ 
questioning  acceptance  from  the  fisher  group, 
none  of  whom  he  has  ever  met  before.  He 
shares  with  the  men  of  the  group  the  fellow¬ 
ship  but  also  the  dreadful  hardships  of  the 
voyage  in  an  open  boat.  The  voyage  is  ren¬ 
dered  harder  even  than  usual  by  the  outbreak 
of  cholera.  As  one  of  the  two  survivors  who 
return  to  the  group  he  finds  that  he  now 
accepts  his  life  and  looks  forward  placidly  to 
a  normal  future.  The  emigrant-ship  has  long 
since  sailed  and  he  has  no  thought  of  any 
later  one.  The  example  of  the  fishermen,  their 
wives,  widows,  and  children  who  accept  their 
lot  and  quiedy  prepare  for  the  next  season  has 
quenched  his  vague  resdessness. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Lukasz  Opalinski.  Wybor  pism.  Stan- 
islaw  Grzeszczuk,  ed.  Wroclaw.  Osso- 
lifiskich.  1959.  clxviii  -|-  330  pages.  35  zl. 
Stanislaw  Grzeszczuk’s  publication  revives  an 
interest  in  the  activities  and  writings  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Poland’s  Lukasz  Opalifiski 
(1612-1662),  a  creative  and  critical  political 
thinker,  publicist,  deputy  to  several  diets,  and 
man  of  letters.  Grzeszczuk’s  comprehensive 
introduction  combines  a  fine  analysis  of  Opal- 
ifiski’s  life  and  the  artistic  and  ideological  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  work  with  well  assorted  allusions 
to  earlier  traditions  of  Polish  political  and  satir¬ 
ical  literature.  This  introduction,  which  could 
easily  be  considered  an  autonomous  scholarly 
study  in  its  own  right,  is  followed  by  a  usefid 
bibliography  and  the  main  bulk  of  the  book, 
the  generous  and  carefully  annotated  selections 
from  Opalifiski’s  major  prose  works:  “The 
Dialogue  between  the  Parish  Priest  and  the 
Country  Gendeman”  and  “The  Defense  of 
Poland,”  which  is  devoted  to  a  polemic  with 
John  Barclay,  as  well  as  “Something  New,”  a 
satirical  work  written  chiefly  in  verse.  The  vol¬ 
ume  represents  another  welcome  contribution 
to  the  worthwhile  Bibliote\a  Narodowa  series. 

Olga  Scherer-Virski 
Indiana  University 

^  Jan  Brzfkowski.  Start.  Londyfi.  Swider- 
ski.  1959.  287  pages. 

The  present  work  is  the  first  volume  in  a  series 
of  novels  planned  by  the  distinguished  Polish 


poet,  writer,  and  journalist  depicting  Polish 
life  between  the  World  Wars.  It  presents  the 
life  stories  of  two  high  school  boys  who,  just 
at  the  moment  of  Poland’s  resurrection,  “start¬ 
ed”  (the  English  sporting  term  from  which 
the  title  is  derived)  their  own  personal  lives 
by  participating  in  the  Polish-Ukrainian  War 
for  the  possession  of  Lemberg  (Lwow-Lviw). 

The  setting  of  their  story  is  a  litde  provin¬ 
cial  town  in  Western  Galicia.  The  town’s  po¬ 
litical,  social,  and  religious  content  is  masterly 
presented,  relating  as  it  does  all  the  problems 
and  tensions  between  youth  and  teachers, 
amongst  lady  teachers  and  the  clergy,  and  be¬ 
tween  peasants  and  Jews.  That  artful  pre¬ 
sentation  includes  the  world  oudooks  of  the 
intelligentsia  and  of  the  landlords  with  the 
oversexualism  of  that  time. 

Brz^kowski,  who  also  writes  in  French,  has 
saturated  his  novel  with  many  sparkling  and 
original  ideas.  Roman  Smal-Stocl^i 

Marquette  University 

**  Julian  Krzyzanowski.  Mqdrej  glowie  doii 
dwie  slowie;  trzy  centurie  przyslow  pols- 
I(tch.  Warszawa.  Panstwowy  Instytut 
Wydawniezy.  1958. 660  pages  -j-  12  plates. 
40  zt. 

The  book  is  a  by-product  of  the  work  involved 
in  the  preparation  by  this  eminent  Polish 
scholar  of  the  new  edition  of  Samuel  Adal- 
berg’s  monumental  Ksifga  przysldw  pols\ich 
which  was  originally  puHished  in  1888-94. 
Mqdrej  glowie  dos6  dwie  slowie  is  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Polish  proverbs  arranged  under  three 
hundred  headings.  The  volume  comprises 
roughly  over  four  hundred  proverbs,  and 
groups  of  those  bearing  some  similarities  in 
origin  or  in  meaning  arc  treated  under  one 
heading  (e.g.,  the  first  two  headings  read  as 
follows:  “Abraham,  jego  lono  i  piwo,”  “Z 
przyslow  o  Adamie”).  A  table  of  contents, 
which  is  a  list  of  these  headings,  precedes  the 
text,  but  at  the  end  the  book  is  also  furnished 
with  a  very  clear  tide  index  with  many  cross- 
references,  and  a  very  useful  index  of  persons, 
places,  and  anonymous  titles.  The  arrangement 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  text  is  written  in  simple,  vivid  lan¬ 
guage  intended  for  the  lay  reader,  but  can 
be  valuable  also  to  the  scholar.  The  book  ac¬ 
tually  gives  more  than  its  author  promises  in 
the  introduction.  George  /.  Maciuszkp 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

**  Anfbal  M.  Machado.  Historias  Reunidas. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1959.  292  pages. 
This  is  a  collection  of  twelve  excellent  short 
stories,  five  of  which  had  been  published  be- 
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fore.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  subject  mat¬ 
te..  In  “O  Ascensorista”  the  elevator  operator 
tells  about  people  and  events  in  his  building; 
in  “O  Desfile  dos  Chapeus”  a  man  sees  ail  the 
hats  he  ever  owned  pass  in  review;  “O  Piano” 
relates  the  difficulties  a  man  has  in  getting  rid 
of  an  old  piano.  His  attempt  to  throw  it  into 
the  ocean  during  wartime  led  to  trouble  with 
the  police. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

^  Aquilino  Ribeiro.  Quando  osLobos  Uivam. 

Lisboa.  Bertrand.  1958.  411  pages. 

This  novel  joins  a  long  series  of  works  pre¬ 
senting  the  sturdy,  backward  mountain  folk 
of  the  Beira  Alta,  the  author’s  native  region. 
It  tells  of  a  tragic  rebellion  against  change 
imposed  from  above.  Change  is  brought  by 
engineers  with  the  courts  and  police  to  back 
them.  The  author  satirizes  the  Portuguese 
“New  State,”  showing  what  a  political  trial 
of  rebellious  farmers  could  be  like.  More  con¬ 
vincing  as  human  beings  than  the  servants 
of  the  state  or  even  the  idealist  Manuel  Louva- 
deus,  who  having  seen  Brazil  always  dreams 
of  the  future,  is  Manuel’s  father  Teotonio,  a 
lone,  proud  old  man  who  never  admits  defeat. 

After  a  first  printing  had  circulated  freely 
no  new  edition  was  authorized  in  Portugal. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

H.  Zalis.  Nicolae  Filimon.  Bucharest. 
Tineretului.  1958.  207  pages  -f-  22  plates. 
8.75  leu. 

Novelist,  critic,  horticulturist,  and  political 
commentator,  Nicolae  Filimon  (1819-1865) 
was  one  of  the  intellectual  leaders  in  the 
Bucharest  of  his  time.  In  the  first  true  Ru¬ 
manian  novel,  Ciocii  vechi  si  noi  (“Old  and 
New  Upstarts”),  he  gave  us  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  Rumanian  society  during  the  Phanariot 
regime.  Filimon  also  helped  the  development 
of  national  consciousness  by  his  influential 
music  and  dramatic  criticism.  In  this  biog¬ 
raphy,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  growth 
of  the  artist  as  critic.  Particularly  useful  is 
the  bibliography.  Many  reproductions  of  pho¬ 
tographs  and  paintings  add  flavor  to  the 
period. 

Victor  Angelescu 
Wayne  State  University 

**  Aleksandr  Tvardovskij.  Za  dal’ju  dal’, 
Moskva.  Izd.  Sovetskaja  Rossija.  1959.  102 
pages.  1.95  r. 

Concluded  with  three  chapters  published  in 
Pravda  (April-May,  1960),  this  “travel  diary,” 


which  was  begun  ten  years  ago  and  presented 
to  the  public  part  by  part,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  work  of  Soviet  poetry  since 
World  War  Two.  A  journey  from  Moscow 
to  the  Far  East,  taking  less  than  ten  days,  be¬ 
came  both  a  real  and  fictive  setting  for  a  kind 
of  chronicle  of  Soviet  life  during  a  whtde 
decade.  It  would  be  rewarding,  but  unjust  to 
Tvardovskij,  to  approach  this  poem  from  the 
habitual  nonliterary  position:  it  claims,  and 
righdy  so,  consideration  as  a  work  of  art. 
(When  “paying  debts,”  even  he,  like  all  other 
Soviet  poets,  sounds  like  a  pseudo-classicist: 
e.g.,  the  chapter  “Na  Angare”  and  some  other 
passages — for  instance  the  exercise  about 
Korea! — give  the  impression  of  being  a  ran¬ 
som  for  his  independent  attitude  in  general.) 

Tvardovskij’s  technique  is  bascially  impres¬ 
sionistic.  The  whole,  leaning  always  to  the 
monumental  and  the  topical,  is  composed  of 
details  insignificant  at  first  sight,  but  capturing 
the  very  depth  of  men  and  things.  In  Strana 
Muravija  (1934-1936),  Vasilij  Terl{in  (1941- 
1945),  Dorn  u  dorogi  (1946),  poems  enor¬ 
mously  popular  with  the  Russian  reader,  who 
found  in  them  the  most  authentic  expression 
of  his  own  feelings  during  the  collectivization 
and  the  war,  the  common  denominator  was 
the  exquisite  language  molded  on  folklore. 
Za  dal'ju  dal',  however,  and  especially  the 
chapter  “Sem’tysjai!  rek,”  a  chant  to  the  eternal 
Russia,  with  its  sober  lines  and  classical  sim¬ 
plicity,  leads  Tvardovskij  a  long  way  from 
Nekrasov  to  Pushkin.  Robert  Vlach 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Anders  ^sterling.  Albert  Ulrik  Bddth. 

Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1960.  66  pages.  9.50 

kr. 

TTie  seventy-six  year  <Jd  permanent  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  here  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  Academy’s  series  of  commemo¬ 
rative  volumes  by  resuscitating  a  Scanian  land¬ 
scape  and  genre  poet  who  flourished  briefly 
in  the  1880’s.  Osterling  minimizes  what  has 
been  described  as  the  rough,  unmusical  qual¬ 
ity  of  Baath’s  verse,  justifying  it  as  a  oscu¬ 
lated  imitation  of  the  Eddas  and  an  intrinsic 
part  of  his  new  realism.  He  admits,  however, 
that  inversions  and  archaisms  debilitate  his 
verse.  r.aath  is  little  read  today,  but  reminis¬ 
cences  intermittently  echo  in  the  poetry  of 
Eroding  and  Karlfeldt.  Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Florida 

**  Lars  Ardelius.  Matt  och  steg.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1959.  96  pages.  10  kr. 

The  three  figures  in  this  brief  novel  stand 
symbolically  for  age  and  its  introspection  and 
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backward  glance,  youth  with  its  wandering 
and  expectant  spirit,  and  womanhood  with 
its  fear  and  rejection  of  the  unknown.  Sym¬ 
bolism  is  Lars  Ardelius’s  forte  and  his  inner 
monologues  of  the  pathetic  yet  strong  old 
man  and  the  trite  superficialities  of  the  youth 
offer  a  comparative  picture  of  experience  and 
innocence.  Nothing  really  happens,  yet  life 
in  a  small  village  during  one  short  day  allows 
reflective  thoughts  to  flow.  The  writing  is 
sometimes  repetitive,  but  then  so  is  life. 

Raymond  E.  Undgren 
Occidental  College 

^  Rabbe  Enckell.  Allt/nan.  Stockholm. 
Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1959.  89  pages. 
11  kr. 

The  Finno-Swedish  poets — chiefly  Edith 
Sddergran,  Elmer  Diktonius,  Gunnar  Bjorl- 
ing,  and  Rabbe  Enckell — constitute  one  im¬ 
portant  chapter  in  twentieth  century  literary 
history  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  a  literature  all  too 
litde  known,  even  in  the  adjoining  countries. 
Enckell,  the  youngest  of  these  four  (b.  1903), 
is  a  painter,  critic,  and  writer  of  lyrical  vig¬ 
nettes  and  verse  dramas  of  classical  theme.  In 
this  his  latest  verse  drama,  like  his  others 
highly  suiuble  for  radio  performance,  he 
fuses  a  combination  of  styles  from  Shakes¬ 
pearean  high  moment  to  the  jazz  idiom  of 
“Sweeney  Agonistes.”  His  protagonist  and 
persona  is  the  seventh  century  b.c.  Greek  poet 
Aleman,  who  finds  himself  grey,  bloated,  short 
of  breath,  stretched  out  like  a  beached  whale 
on  a  seascape  where  he  undergoes  a  kind  of 
Walpurgis  morning  after  the  night  before, 
surrounded  by  mythical  creatures — the  Ser¬ 
pent,  Narcissus,  vultures,  sirens,  nereids,  and 
his  own  genius — with  whom  he  argues  over 
human  identity  and  the  escape  from  self. 
More  spectacular  than  any  of  the  metamor¬ 
phoses  discussed  is  one  that  actually  takes 
place,  when  an  octopus  explodes  into  a  cal¬ 
culating  machine  in  action. 

Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Florida 

*  John  R.  Frey,  ed.  Schiller  1759-1959:  Com¬ 
memorative  American  Studies.  Urbana, 
Ill.  University  of  Illinois  Press.  1959.  vii 
213  pages.  $4.50. 

This  symposium  by  ten  leading  scholars  of 
German  literature  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  representative  contributions  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  scholarly  studies  on  Schiller  published 
in  this  country.  The  approaches  and  problems 
of  interpretation  in  this  volume  illustrate  con¬ 
siderable  difierences  in  method;  thematically, 


however,  Schiller’s  aesthetic  and  philosophical 
ideas  are  in  the  center  of  the  majority  of  the 
essays. 

Of  particular  value  are  those  contributions 
which  re-examine  Schiller’s  relationship  to 
Greece,  the  problem  of  the  chorus,  and  char¬ 
acteristic  aspects  of  his  dramatic  motifs.  The 
poet  was  greatly  stimulated  by  ideas  of  re¬ 
ligion,  fate,  and  specific  dramaturgical  devices 
originating  in  the  ancient  tradition,  but  it  is 
made  clear  that  he  always  gained  in  creative 
originality  where  such  influence  merely  ful¬ 
filled  a  catalytic  function.  Very  revealing  is 
the  study  on  Schiller’s  “Aesthetic  Education’’ 
which  opens  new  insights  into  his  philosoph¬ 
ical  attitude  as  an  “ontological  thinker’’;  edu¬ 
cation  is  justly  recognized  as  an  “existential” 
problem  of  man’s  self-realization  within  the 
conflicts  of  fundamentally  opposed  principles 
of  life.  Special  attention  should  be  given  also 
to  the  discussion  of  Schiller’s  use  of  the  effect 
of  horror  and  shock.  Some  significant  psy¬ 
chological  suppositions  for  tragic  motivations 
arc  convincingly  characterized  in  this  context. 
A  carefully  prepared  bibliography  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Schiller  literature  fittingly  concludes  this 
collection  which  will  be  received  with  great 
interest  by  all  scholars  and  students  of  Schiller 
here  and  abroad. 

Konrad  Schaum 

Princeton  University 

**  Alice  Jane  MeVan.  Antonio  Machado. 

New  York.  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

1959.  V  249  pages  -|-  5  plates.  $5. 

This  volume  comprises  a  go^  selection  of 
Antonio  Machado’s  poems  together  with  ex¬ 
cellent  translations  done  by  Alice  Jane  MeVan 
and  several  other  members  of  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America.  A  thorough  study  of 
ninety-one  pages  on  the  life  and  works  of 
this  outstanding  figure  in  Spanish  poetry  ad¬ 
mirably  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  an¬ 
thology.  In  addition,  the  copious  bibliography 
of  critical  appraisals  of  Antonio  Machado  con¬ 
stitutes  valuable  source  material  for  the  ama¬ 
teur  or  scholar.  The  following  quote  from 
Alice  Jane  MeVan’s  introduction  epitomizes 
the  fine  quality  of  her  style  and  the  deep  in¬ 
timacy  she  has  with  the  writings  of  the  pxjet 
she  studies:  “Antonio  Machado  stands  alone 
like  a  stalwart  oak,  essentially  unchanging — 
budding,  leafing,  turning  russet  and  gcJd, 
bearing  snow  and  ice  with  grace,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  a  majesty  and  strength  that  set  it  apart.” 

Donald  W.  Blezniclt^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
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